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INTRODUCTION. 

In giving to the ‘^orld the record of what, looked at as an 
adventure only, is I suppose one of the most wonderful and 
mjatenouB experiences ever undergone by mortal men, I feel 
it incumbent on mo to explain my exact connection Wit& it. 
And so I may as well say at once that I am not the narrator 
but only the editor of this extraordmaiy lustory, and then 
on to tell how it found its way mto my hands. 

Some years ago I, the editor, was stopping with a fnend, 
‘vir dootissi?n 2 is et armoiis •metis,’ at a cerUm Umveraity, 
which for the purposes of this history we will call Cambndg^ 
and one day was much struck with the appearance of two 
persons whom I saw walking aim-m-arm down the street. 
One of these gentlemen was, I think without exception, the^ 
handsomest young fellow I have ever seen. He was very 
tall, very bro^, and had a look of power and a grace of hear- 
mg that soem^ as native to him as to a wild stag In 
addition Ins Eewe was almost without flaw— a good face as well 
as a beautiM one, and when he hftod his hat, which he did 
just then to a passmg lady, I saw that his he^ was covered 
with little golden curls growmg close to the scalp. 

‘ Good gracious I ' I said to mv friend, with whom I was 
walking, ‘ why, that fellow looks like a statue of ApoUo come 
to life. What a splendid man he is I ’ 

‘ Yee,’ he answered, ' he is the handsomest man in the 
University, ami one of the nicest too. They call him “ the 
Greek god ’’ ; but look at the other one, he is Viabey's (that’s 
the god’s name) guardian, and sussed to be fiill at evltuy kind 
of information. They call him '* Ciiaron." either because of hhi 
forbidding appearance or because he has ferried ward 
Boxosa the deep waters of examination, 1 dmt4 kni^w ishieh/ - 
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1 looked, and found the older man quite as interesian^ ih 
his wajr as the glorided specimen of humanity at his side. 


He appeared to be about forty years of age. and I tliink was 
,as oglv as his companion was handsome. To begin with, he 
was snort, n^er bow-legged, vei^ d^p chested, and with 
unasually long arms He had dark hair and small eyes, and 
the hair grew down on his forehead, and his whiskers grew 

S ute up to lus hair, so that there was uncommonly httle of 
s countenance to be seen. Altogether he remmded me 
forcibly of a gorilla, and yet there was something very pleas* 
ing and geni^ about the man’s eye. 1 remember saying that 
I ^ould like to know him. 

' All right,’ answered my finend, ' nothing easier. I know 
Vincey ; I'll introduce you,’ and he did, and for some minutes 
we stood chatting — about Zulu people, 1 think, for 1 had 

just returned hrom the Cape at the tune Presently, however, 
a stout lady, whose name I do not remember, came along 
the mvement, accompanied by a pretty fair-haired gnl, and 
Mr. Vmcey, who cleaily knew them well, at once jomed 
these two, walking off in then company 1 remember being 
I rather amused because of the change in the expression of the 
i^der man, whose name 1 discovered was Holly, when he saw 
the ladies advancing. He suddenly stopped snort in his talk, 
coat a reproachful look at lus companion, and, with an abrupt 
nod to myself, tamed and marched off alone across the street. 
1 beard afterwards that he was popularly supposed to be as 
much afnad of a woman as most people are of a mad dog, 
which accounted for lus precipitate retreat. 1 cannot say, 
hQwevw, that young Vincey shbwSdlnuoirrfyerBion to feminine 
society on this occasimi. Indeed I remember laughing, and 
i^tnandng to my friend at the tune tlial hd was hot tlie sort 
•ei am whom it would bo desirable to iutrodhoe to tha b>dy 
tma going to marry, since it was excee^gly probable 
tiw lha acquaintance would end m a transfer of her affectionB. 
fie IMB altogether too nmnd.lnnlfinc- and- wl«, t js lunie, he 
nche of that cpi^itniBn ess imeh 

afflicts hohdume aod maltssi &em deservedly 
their Allows, 

same evmiag mr visit came to on end* and this ww 
hearaol ‘Obaroit' and 'the Greek god' lor 
e day. Indeed, I'hfvq never seen ei^er 
Imm; to atod do not tihhdt it 
HKHr aFWuinlib aeoTT reeved a letti^ 


a‘wutnl:< 
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006 of flumqw^pt, and cm opening tbd former found that ft 
was eign^ by ‘ Horace Holly,* a name^ that at momimt 
was not fomiliar to me. It ran as follows : — 

• College, Cambnilge) May 1, 18 — 

‘Mr D£AB Sib, — You will be surpnsed, conaideiing tbe 
very elight nature of our aoq^mtanCe, to get a letter foom 
me. Indeed, 1 think I had better begin by reminding you 
that we once met, now several years ago, when 1 and my 
ward Leo Vmoey weie intioducra to you m the street at 
Cambridge. To be brief and come to my business, jthave^ 
recently read with much interest a book of yonks desenbi|ig 
Central African adventure 1 take it that tins book is Pfwy 
true, and partly an effort of the imagination However|tl^.^ 
may be, it has given me an idea. It happens, bow yoult^' 
see in the accompanying manuBoript (wmoh together ^th^ 
theHcarab, the “ Boyal Son of the Sun," and the onainal; 
sherd , I am sending to you by hand), that my ward, or MQier' 
my adopted son Leo Vincey and myself have recently pused 
through a real Afrrican adventure, of a nature so mueh foorti- 
marvellous than the One which you descnbe, that to te^ the 
truth I am almost ashamed to submit it to you lest you’ 
should diabeheve my tale. You will see it stated in this, 
manuscript that I, or rather we, had made up our minds nob 
to make ^s history pubhc during our jomt lives, ifot shotdd 
we alter our determination were it not for a oironm^tane^^ 
which has recently arisen. For reasons that, after penuang 
this manuscript, you may be able to guess, wa aifo gmng 
away again this time to Central Asia, where, ft axgrwlnHnl 
upon this earth, wisdom is to be found, and we antio|p^ tibai 
our sojourn there will be a long one. Possibly we shaft. 
retom. Under th^ altered ccmdiftons it has 
question whether wn ace justified m withholding foomrj^ 
world «n account of a pheamneium whiidi we bdielfk to 
unparalleled interest, mmiely because our private 
volvedi or heoause we are afraid of zidicide and dcilft 
cast upfito our statements. I hold one view about tlas 
and liM' holda ami^ar, and finally, alter much ^aiiasibm' Wfe 
have come to,a oommpjDsise, nai^y, to send theduttoi^io 
kyourgi^og you foil leave fo publigo it if you 
^mt^jripn^gmd^eing that you shall our 

and aS'mu^oonqsrniiw out personal identity as 
wftft tm fot^htteha^ ^ ftie 

ait 
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‘ And now what am I to say further ? I really do no 
know beyond once more repeating that every thmg is described 
in the accompanying manusciipt exactly as it happened As 
regards She herselt I liave nothing to add Day by day wo 
have greater occasion to legrot that we did not better avail 
ourselves of our opportunities to obtain more information 
from that niarv* ious woman Who was she ^ How did she 
first come to the Caves of Kor, and what was her real 
religion We never asceitained, and now, alas ' we nevei 
shall, at least not yet These and many other questions arise 
m my mind, but what is tlio good of asking them now ? 

‘ Will you undertake the task ? We give you complete 
freedom, and as a reward you will, we believe, have tlie credit 
of presenting to the world the most wondeitiil history, as 
distinguished from romance, that its records can show Bead 
the manuscript (winch I have copied out fairly for jour 
benefit), and let me know 

‘ Believe me, very truly yours, 

* L Hobace HoeLiY ‘ 

‘PS--Of course, if any profit results fiom the sale of 
the writmg should you care to undertake its publication, 
j’ou can do what you like with it, but if there is a loss I 
will leave instructions with my lawyers, Messrs Geofficy 
and Jordan, to meet it We entrust llie sheid, the scar ab.s 
and tlie parchments to j'our keeping, till such time as we 
demand them back again. — L. H H.' 

This letter, as may be imagmod, astonished me consider- 
ably, but when I came to look at the MS , which the 
pressure of other work prevented me from doing lor a fort- 
night, 1 was still more astonished, as I think the reader 
will be also, and at once made up my mmd to press on 
with tiio matter. 1 wrote to this efie^ to Mr. HoUy, but 
a week afterwards received a letter from that gentleman’s 
lawyers, returning my own, mth the information that then 
client and Mr Leo Vincey had already left this country 
for Thibet, and they did not at present know their address. 

Well, that 13 all 1 have to say Of the history itself 
the reader must judge I give it him, with the exception 
of a very few alterations, made with the object of conceal- 
ing the identity of the actors from the general public, 

* This nnme ia varied here aad throughout in aooordance with the 
writer's request — ^E ditob 
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exactly as it has come to me. Personally I have made up 
my mind to refrain from comments. At first 1 was mclined 
to believe that this history of a woman on whom, clothed 
in the majesty of her almost endless years, the shadow of 
Eternity itself lay like the dark wing of Night, was some 
gigantic allegory of which I could not catch the meanmg 
Then I thought that it might be a bold attempt to portray 
the possible icsults of piactical immortality, informing the 
substance of a mortal Avho yet diew her 'strength from 
Eaith, and in whoso human bosom passions yet rose and fell 
and beat as in the undjing woild aiound hei the winds and 
the tides rise and fall and beat unceasingly. But as 1 went 
on I abandoned that idea also. To me the story seems to 
boor the stamp of truth upon its face Its explanation I 
must leave to otheis, and with this slight preface, which 
cneiimstancos make necessary, I iiitioduce the woild to Ayesha 
and the Caves of Kor — The Editor * 

P S — There is on consideration one circumstance that, 
after a reperusal of this history, struck me with so much 
force that 1 cannot resist caUmg the attention of the reader 
to it, lie will observe that so far as we are made acquainted 
with him there appeals to bo nothing m the chara«ter of 
Leo Vircey whicli m the opinion of most people would have 
been likely to attioct an intellect so powerful as that of 
Ajesha He is not even, at any late to my view, particu- 
larly interesting Indeed, one might imagme that Ulr. 
Holly would under ordmary ciicumstances have easily out- 
stripped him in the favoui of She Can it be that ex- 
tremes meet, and that the very excess and splendour of her 
mind led her by means of some strange physical reaction 
to worship at the shnne of matter ? Was that ancient 
KaUikrates nothing but a splendid animal beloved for his 
hereditary Greek beauty^ Or is the true explanation what 
I believe it to be —namely, that Ayesha, seeing further than 
we can see, perceived the germ and smouldering spark of 
greatness which lay hid withiu her lover^''sodI7 "and wellli| 
kiiStv that under the influence of her gift of life, watered)/ 
by her wisdom, and shone upon with the sunshine of herf 
presence, it would bloc^n like a flower and flash out like a| 
star, filling the world with light and fragrance ? 

Here also 1 am not able to answer, but must leave the 
reader to form his own judgment on the facts before him, as 
detailed by Mr. Holly in the following pages. 
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Thebe are some events of which each cucumstanoo and 
Burroundingf detail seems to be giaven on the memory in such 
fashion that wo cannot forget it, and so it is with the scone 
that I am about to describe It rises as clearly befoie my 
mind at tins moment as though it had happened yesterday 

It was in this very month soinetliing over twenty years 
ago that I, Ludwig Horace Holly, was sittmg one night in 
my rooms at Cambridge, grinding away at some inatliomatical 
work, 1 forget what I was to go up for my fellowship 
within a week, and was expected by my tutoi and my college 
generally to distmguish myself At last, -neanod out, I flung 
my book down, and, gomg to the mantelpiece, took up a 
pipe and filled it There was a candle burning on the mantel- 
piece, and a long, narrow glass at the back of it , and as 1 
was in the act of lighting the pipe I caught sight of my own 
countenance in the glass, and paused to reflect. The hghted 
match burnt away till it scorched my fingers, forcing me to 
drop it ; but still I stood and stared at myself m the gloss, 
and reflected 

‘ Well,’ I said aloud, at last, ‘ it is to be hoped that 1 shall 
be able to do something with the inside of inv head, for I 
shall certainly never do anythkig by the help of the outside.’ 

This remaik will doubtless strike anybody who reads it as 
bein^ slightly obscure, but I was m reality alluding to my 
physical deficiencies. Most men of twenty-two are endowed 
at any rate with some share of tlie oomelmess of youth, but 
to me even this was denied. Short, thick-set, and deep- 
chested almost to deformity, with long smewy arms, heavy' 
features, deep-set grey eyes, a low brow half overgrown with 
^ jnop of thick black hair, like a deserted cleanng on which 
tike Ibrest had once more bemui to encroach ; such was my 
•j^pearanoe nearly a quarter of a century ago, and such, Wm 
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somo modification, is it to this day. Like Cain, I was j 
branded — branded by Nature with the stamp of abnormal i 
uglmess, as 1 was gifted by Nature with iron and abnormal 
strength and considerable mtellectual powers So ugly was 
1 that the spruce young men of my College, though they were 
proud enough of my feats of endurance and physical prowess, 
did not caie even to be seen walking with me. Was it 
Avoiidcifiil that I was misanthropic and sullen ^ Was it 
wonderful that 1 blooded and worked alone, and had no 
friends -at least, only one ^ I was set apart by Nature to 
live alone, and diaw comfort horn her breast, and heis only. 
Women luted the sight of me Only a week bcfoie I had 
lioaid one call me a ‘ nionstei ’ when she thought I was out 
of healing, and say tliat I had converted her to the monkey 
theory. Once, mdeed, a woman pretended to caie for me,' 
and I lavished all the pent-up affection of my nature upon 
her. Then money that was to have come to me went else- 
Avlierc, and she discarded me I pleailed with her as I have 
never pleaded wjth aiiy hviug creature before or fainc^ for I, 
was caiight by her sweet face, and loved her , anf in tlie 
end by way of answei she took ipe to the glass, and stood side 
by side with me, and looked into it 

‘ Now,' she said, ‘ if I am Beauty, who are you ? ’ 

That was when I was only twenty. 

And BO I stood and stored, and ielt a sort of grim eatis- 
iactiou m tlie sense of my own loneliness , for I had neither 
father, nor motliei, nor brother , and as I did so there came 
a knock at my dooi 

I listened before I went to open it, foi it was nearly twelve 
o’clock at night, and I was m no mood to admit any stranger. 

1 had but one friend in the College, oi, indeed, m the world — 
perhaps it was he 

Just then the person outside the door coughed, and I 
hastened to open it, for I know the cough. 

A tall iftan of about thirty, with the remains of great 
personal beauty, eame hurrying in, staggering beneath tiie 
weight of a massive iron box which he carried by a handle 
with his right hand. He placed the box upon the table* and 
then fell into on j^wfUl fit of coughing. Be coughed and 
coughed till hia face became quite purple, and at last he ^ank 
into a chair -and .began to spit up blood. I poured' out borne 
whisky mto a tuihbler, and gave it to him. He dratdi it* , 
iKUd seemed better , though his better was very bad ipdeedt 
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‘ Why did you keep me standmg there m the cold ? ’ he 
asked pettishly ‘ You know the diaughts are death to me.’ 

' 1- ‘I did not Imow m ho it w as,’ 1 answ ered ‘ You are a late 
visitor.’ 

‘ Yes ; and verily 1 behe\e it is m> last visit,’ he answered, 
with a ghastly ouipt at a smile ‘1 am done for, Holly. I 
am done for. I do not believe that I shall see to-moriow ' ’ 

‘ Nonsense ' ’ 1 said ‘ Let me go loi a dootoi ’ 

' He waved mo back imperiously witli his hand ‘ It is 
' sobei sense , but I want no doctors 1 have studied medicine 
and I know all about it No doctors can help me My last 
hour has conic ' For a yeai past 1 have only lived by a mir- 
acle Now listen to me as you nevei listened to anjbody 
before , foi you will not have the opportunity of getting me 
to repeat my words We have been fi lends foi two years, 
now tell me how much do v ou know about me ? ’ 

‘ I know that you aie iieh, and have had a fancy to come 
to College long after tlie ago that most men leave it I know 
that >ou have been mained, and that youi wife died , and that 

C have been the best, indeed almost the only friend I ever 
’ 

‘ Did you know that I have a son ’ ’ 

‘No’ 

‘ I have He is five ycais old Ilo cost me his mother’s 
hfe, and I hav'e novel been able to bear to look upon his face 
m consequence Holly, if yon will accept the trust, 1 am 
going to leave you that hoy s sole guardian ’ 

I sprang almost out of my than ‘ Me / ’ I said 
‘ Yes. you I have not studied you for two years for no- 
thing 1 have known lor some time that I could not last, and 
since I leahscd the fact I have been seaiching for some one to 
whom I could confide the boy and this,’ and ho tapped the 
iron box. ' You aie the man, Holly , for, Ji-ke a rugged tree, 
jop. are hard sud sound at core. Listen , the hoy will bo the 
only representative of one of the most ancient famihes iii the 
world, that IS, so far as famihes can be traced. You will laugh 
at me when I say it, but one day it will be proved to you 
beyond a doubt, that my sixty -fifth or sixty-sixth luieal an- 
cestor was an Egyptian priest of Isis, though he was. himself 
of Grecian extraction, and was called Kallikratcs ' Hiei father 
vyas one of the Greek morcenaries raised by Hok-Hor, a Men- 

' The fjtrong and Beautiful, or, more aoctttately, the Beautiful lu 
strength 
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desian Pharaoh of tho twonty-nmth dynasty, and hia grand- 
father 01 great-grandfather, I believe, was that very Kalhkrates 
mentioned by Herodotus ^ In or about the year S39 before 
Christ, just at the time of tho final fall of the Pharaohs, this 
Kallikratcs (the priest) broke his vows of cehbacy and fied from 
Egypt with a Princess of Boyal blood who had fallen in love 
with him, and was finally wrecked upon the coast of Afnoa, 
somewhere, as 1 believe, in the neighbourhood of where 
Delagoa Bay now is, or rathoi to the north of it, he and his 
ivife being saied, and all the lemainder of their company 
destioyed in one way or aiiotliei. Here they endured great 
hardships, but weie at last entertained by the mighty Queen 
of a savage people, a white woman of peculiar loveliness, who, 
under nrcumstaiiccs which I cannot enter into, but which you 
will one day learn, if you live, from the contents of the bos, 
finally murdered my ancestor Kalhkrates His wife, however, 
escaped, how, I know not, to Athens, hearing a child with her, 
whem die named Tiaisthenes, oi the Mighty Avenger. Five 
liuiidrod years or more afterwards, the family migrated to 
Borne undei ciicumstancos of which no tiace remains, and 
lieio, probably with the idea of preserving the idea of vengeance 
which we find sot out m the name of Tisisthenes, they appear 
to ha\e pictty legularly assumed the cognomen of Vindex, or 
Avcngoi Here, too, they remained for another five centuries 
or more, till about 770 a d., when Charlemagne invaded Lom- 
bardy, where thoy wero then settled, whereon the head of the 
family se^s to have attached himself to tho great Empeimr, 
and to have returned with him across the Alps, and finally tfr 
have settled m Bnttaiiy. Eight generations later his lineal 

' The Kalhkrates heie referred to by my friend was a Bpartan, spoken 
of by Herodotus (Herod ix 72) as being remarkable for his beauty He 
fell at the glorious battle of Platsa (September 22, b c 479), when tho 
Laoedtemonians and Athenians under Pausanias routed the PerBians, 
putting nearly 300,000 of them to the swoid The following is a traiib- 
lation of the passage, ‘ For KaTlikrates died out of the battle, he came 
to the army the most beautiful man of the Greeks of that day — not only 
of the Lacedemonians tbomselves, bat of the other Greeks also He 
when Pausanias was sacrifioing waa wounded in the side by an arrow , 
and then they fought, bnt on being earned off he regretted his death, 
and said to Anmnesttis, a Platean, that he did not grieve at dying for 
Greece, but at not having struck a blow, or, although he desired so to 
do, performed auy deed worthy of himself’ This KaUikrates., who 
appears to have been as brave as he was beautiful, is subseqaently 
mentioned by Herodotus as Laving been buried among the (young 
commanders), apart from tho other Spartans and the Helots — L. Hi. H. 
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representative crossed to England m the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, and in the time of William the Gonqueroi was ad- 
vanced to great honour and power From that time to the 
present day I can tiace my descent without a break. Not that 
the Vinceys — far that was the final corruption of the name 
after its bearers <ook root ui English soil -haie been particu- 
larly distinguished — they never came much to the fore*. Some- 
times they wei e soldiers, sometimes merchants, but on the 
whole they ha\e preseived a dead level of respectability, 
and a still deader level of mediocrity. Prom tlie time of 
Charles II till the beginning of the present century they were 
mercliauts. About 1790 my grandfether made a considerable 
fortune out of brewmg, andretned In 1821 he died, and my 
father succeeded hun, and dissipated most of the money. Ten 
years ago he died also, leaving me a net income of about two 
thousand a year. Then it was that I undertook an expedition 
m connection with that,' and he pointed to the iron chest, 

' which ended disastrously enough On my way back 1 
travelled in the South of Emope, and finally reached Athens, 
There I met my beloved wife, who might well also have been 
called tho “ Beautiful," like my old Gieok anccsloi. Theic I 
mamod her, and there, a year afterwards, when my boy was 
born, she died ' ^ 

He paused a while, his head sunk upon his liaiid, and then 
continued — 

' My marriage had diverted mo from a project which I can- 
not enter into now I have no tame. Holly — I have no tame t 
One day, if you accept my trust, you wiU learn all about it. 
After my wife’s death I turned my mind to it again. But first 
it was necessary, or, at least, I conceived that it was necessary, 
that I should attain to a perfect knowledge of Eastern dia- 
lects, especially Arabic. It was to facilitate my studies that 
I came here, Yery soon, however, my disease developed 
itself, and now there is an end of me,’ And as though to 
emphasise his words ho burst into another terrible lit of 
oongbing. 

I gave him some more wluBlQr> and after resting he went 
on-^ 

' I have never seen my boy, Leo, since he was a tiny baby. 
I could never bear to see him, but they tell me tiiat ne is a 
, gnick and handsome chdd. In this envelope/ and heprodnoed 
^ letter from his pocket addressed to myac^, * I have jott^ 

, %a eouTse I wish feUowed in the boy's wneation* li 
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St somewhat pconliar one At any rate, I conld not entrust it 
to a stranger Once more, will you undertake it ^ ’ 

* I must first Imow what 1 am to undertake,' I answered. 

‘ You are to undertake to have the boy, Leo, to live with 
you till he is twenty-fivo years of age — not to send him to 
school, remember On his twenty-fif^ birthday your guardian- 
ship will end, and you will then, with the keys that I give 
you now’ (and he placed them on the table), ‘open the 
iron box, and let him see and read the Contents, and say 
whether or no he is willing to undertake the quest. There is 
no obligation on him to do so. Now, as regards terms My 
present income is two thousand two bundled a year Half 
of that income 1 have secured to y ou by will for life, contin- 
gently on your undertaking the guardiaiisbip — that is, one' 
tliousand a year remuneration to yourself, for yon will have to > 
give up your life to it, and one hundred a year to pay for thet 
board of the boy. The rest is to accumulato till Leo is 
twenty-five, so that there may be a sum in hand should he, 
wish to undertake the quest of which I spoke ’ 

‘ And suppose I were to die ’ ’ I asked 
‘ Thou the boy must become a ward of Chanceiy and take 
his chance. Only be careful that the iron chest is passed on 
to him by your will. Listen, Holly, don’t lefuse mo Behevo 
ino, this IB to your advantage You are not fit to mix with 
the world — it would only embitter you In a few weeks you 
will become a Fellow of your College, and the income which 
you will derive from that combined with what I have left you 
will enable you to li\o a life ol learned leisure, alternated 
with the sport of which you arc so fond, such as will exactly 
suit you.’ 

Ho paused and looked at me anxiously, but 1 still hesitated. 
The charge seemed so very strange 

‘ For my sake, Holly We have been good friends, and I 
have no time to make other arrangements.’ 

‘ Very well,* I said, ‘ I will do it, provided there is nothing 
in this paper to make me change my mind,’ and 1 touched the 
envelope he had put upon the toble by the keys. 

* Thank you, Holly, thank you There is nothing at all. 
Swear to me by God &at you will be a father to the my, and 
follow my directions to the letter.’ 

‘ I swear it,' I answered solemnly. 

‘ Very well, remember that perhaps one dav 1 shall ask for 

^ the aeooont of ycvix oath, for though I am dead for^tien, 
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yet shall I live There is no such thing as death, Holly, only 
a change, and, as you may perhaps learn m time to come, I 
beheve that even here that change could under ceitain circurri' 
Btances be mdehnitely postponed,’ and agam he broke into 
one of his dread^ d ilts of coughing. 

‘ Theie,’ he said, ‘ I must go, you have the chest, and my 
will can be found among my papers, under the authority of 
which the child will be handed over to yon \ou will be well 
paid, Holly, and I know that you are honest, but if you betray 
my trust, by Heaven, I will haunt you ’ 

I said nothing, being, indeed, too bcwildeiod to speak 
He held up the caudle, and looked at his own face m the 
glass. It had been a beautiful fece, but disease had \\ recked 
it ‘ Food ior the worms,’ he said ‘ Curious to think that 
in a Jew liouis I shall bo stiff and cold — the journey done, the 
httlc game played out Ah me. Holly I life is not woifch the 
trouble of life, except when one is in love — at least, mine has 
not been , hut the boy Leo’s may he if he has the courage 
and the faith Good-bye, niy ffiend ! ’ and with a sadden 
access of tendemess he flung his arm about mo and lussed mo 
on the forehead, and then turned to go 

‘ Look hero, Vincey,’ I said, ‘ if you ate as ill as you think, 
you had better lot me lotch a doctoi ’ 

‘ No, no,’ he said eainostlj ‘ Promise me that you won’t. 
I am gomg to die, and, hkc a poisoned rat, 1 wish to die 
alone ’ 

‘ I don’t behe\e that you aic going to do anything of the 
sort,’ I answered He smiled, and, with the word ‘ Re- 
member ’ on his lips, was gone As for myself, I sat down 
and rubbed my eyes, wondenng if I had been asleep. As 
this supposition would not bear investigation 1 gave it up, and 
began to think that Vincey must have been dniikmg. I knew 
that he was, and had been, very ill, but stiU it seemed im- 
possible that he could be m such a condition as to be able to 
mow for ceitain that he would not outlive the night Had he 
been so near dissolution surely he would scaiccly have been 
able to walk, and carry a heavy iron box with him. The 
story, on reflection, seemed to me utterly incredible, for 1 was 
not then old enough to be aware how many things happen 
in &18 world that the common sense of the average jman 
wodld set down as so improbable as to be ajbsolu^ffly im- 
jMit^ble. This IB a fact that 1 bavo only recently mastered. 
. Wm it likely that a man would have a son flve ^ears of age 
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whom he had never seen since he was a tiny infant ? No. 
Was it likely that he could foretell his own death so accurately ? 
No. Was it likely that he could trace his pedigree for more 
than three centuries before Christ, or that he would suddenly 
coniide the absolute guardianship of his child, and leave half 
his fortune, to a college friond ? Most certainly not. Clearly 
Vincey was either drunk or mad. That being so, what did it 
mean ^ And what was in the sealed non chest? 

The whole thing baffled and pu7zled me to such an extent 
that at last 1 could bear it no longer, and determined to sleep 
over it So 1 jumped up, and having put the keys and the 
letter that Yincey had left away into my despatch-box, and 
hidden the iron chest in a large portmanteau, I went to bed, 
and w'ae soon fast asleep 

As it seemed to me, I had only been asleep for a few 
minutes when I was awakened by somebody calling me I 
sat up and rubbed my eyes , it was broad daylight — eight 
o’clock, ill fact, 

‘ Why, what is the matter with you, John? ’ I asked of 
the gyp who waited on Vincey and myself ‘ You look as 
though you had seen a ghost • ’ 

‘ Yds, sir, and so 1 have,’ he answered, ‘ leastways I’ve 
seen a coipse, which is woise I’l'e been in to call Mr. 
Vincey, as usual, and theie lie lies staik and dead • ’ 




As be o\pecl<ed, pooi Vincey’s sudden death cieatod a 
gieat stii m tlie College , but, as ho was known to be very ill, 
and a satisfactory^ doctor’s certificate was forthcoming, there 
was no inqueat They weie not so particular about inquests 
in those days as they are now , indeed, they were generally 
di§jwed> because of the scandal Under all these circuiU' 
atan&es, being asked no questions, I did not feel called upon 
to volunteer any information about our interviow on the night 
of Vmccy’s decease, beyond saying that he had come into my 
rooms to see me, as ho often did On the day of the funeral 
a lawyer came down from London and followed my poor 
fiicnd's remains to the grave, and then went back with his 
papers and effects, except, of couise, the non chest W'hich had 
been left in my keeping For a week after this I hoard no 
more of the mattei, and, indeed, my attention was amply 
occupied m other ways, for I was up for my Fellowship, a fact 
that had prevented me from attending the funeral or seeing 
the lawyer At last, however, the examination was over, and 
I came back to my looms and sank into an easy choir with a 
happy consciousness that 1 had got through it very fairly. 

Boon, however, my thouglits, relieved of the pressure tliat 
had crushed them into a single groove during the last few 
days, turned to the events of the night of poor v mcey’s death, 
and again I asked myself what it all meant, and wondered if 
I should heal anything more of the matter, and ^ I ^d not, 
what It would be my duty to do with the ennous irOn chest. 
I sat there and thought and thought till I began to grow quite 
disturbed over tlie whole oecanrenge ; the mystonous midnight 
the prophecy of death so shortly to bo fulfilled, the 
polemn oath that! had taken, and which Ymoeyhad called 
me to miswer to m anoUier world than thid. Had the man 
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committed suicide It looked like it. And wlia4i was the 
quest of which he spoke ? The circumstances were 
so much so that, though 1 am by no means nervous, or apt to 
be alarmed at anything that may seem to cross the bounds of 
the natural, I grew afraid, and began to wish I had nothing 
to do with them. How much more do I wish it now, over 
twenty years afterwards I 

As I sat and thought, tliere came a knock at the door, and 
a letter, m a big blue envelope, was brought in to me, I saw 
at a glance that it was a lawyer’s letter, and an instinct told 
me that it was connected with my tmst The letter, which I 
still have, luns thus — 

‘ Sin, — Our client, the late M. L Vincey, Esq , who died 

on the 9th instant in College, Cambridge, has left behind 

him a Will, of which you will please find copy enclosed, and 
of which we are the executors Under this Will you will 
perceive that you take a life-interest m about half of tiie late 
Mr Vincoy’s property, now mvested in Consols, subject to 
your acceptance of the guardianship of his only son, Lm 
V incey, at present on infant, aged five Had we not ourselves 
diawn up the document m question m obedience to Mr. Vm- 
cey’s clear and precise instructions, both personal and written, 
and had he not then assured us that he had very good reasons 
for what he was doing, we are bound to tell you that its pro- 
visions seem to us of so unusual a nature, that we should Imve 
felt bomid to coll the attention of tlie Court of Chancery to 
them, in order that such steps might be token os seemed 
desirable to it, either by contesting the capacity of the testator 
or otherwise, to safeguard the interests of the infant. As it 
IS, knowing that the testator was a gentleman of the highest 
intelhgence and acuip en. and that ho has absolutely no rela- 
tions living to whom he could have confided the guardianship 
of the child, we do not feel justified in taking this course. 

‘ Awaiting such instructions as you please to send us as 
regards the dehvery of the infant and the payment of the 
propoition of the dividends due to yon, 

' We remain. Sir, mithfully yonrs, 

' Geoffbet and Jobdan. 

‘ Horace L Holly, Esq.' 

I put down the letter, and ran my eye throng the Will, 
which appeared, from its utter umnteUigibiUty, to have be^ 
drawn on the stnotest legal principles. So &t as I could 
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discover, however, it exactly bore out what my friend Vincey 
liad told me on the night of his death. So it was true after 
all. I must take the boy Suddenly I remembered the letter 
which Vmcey had left with the chest I fetched and opened 
it. It only contained such diiections as he had already given 
to me as to open g the chest on Leo's twenty-fifth birthday, 
and laid down the outlines ot the boy’s education, which was 
to include Greek, the higher Mathematics, and Arabic At 
the end theie was a postscript to the eflcct that it the boy 
died under tlie age of twenty-five, which, liowevei, he did not 
believe would be the case, 1 was to open the chest, and act on 
the information I obtained if 1 saw fit If I did not see fit, 
I was to destroy all the contents On no account was I to 
pass them on to a sti anger 

As this letter added nothing material to my knowledge, 
and certainly raised no further objection in my mind to enter- 
ing on the task I had promised my dead friend to undertake, 
there was only one course open to me — namely, to write to 
Messrs Geoffrey and Joidan, and express my acceptance of 
the trust, stating that I should be willing to commence my 
guardianship of Leo in ten days’ time This done I went to 
the autlionties of my college, and, having told them as much 
of the story as I considered desirable, which was not veiy 
much, after considerable difficulty succeeded in persuading 
them to stretch a point, and, in the event of my having ob- 
tained a fellowship, which I was pietty ceitam I had done, 
allow me to have the child to hvo with me Their consent, 
however, was only granted on the condition that I vacated my 
rooms in college and took lodgings This I did, and with some 
difficulty succeeded m obtammg very good apartments quite 
close to the college gates The next thing w'as to find a nurse 
And on this point I came to a determmation I would have 
no woman to lord it over me about the child, and steal lus 
affections from me. The boy was old enough to do without 
female assistance, so I set to work to hunt up a smtable male 
attendant With some difficulty I succeeded m hiring a most 
respectable round-faced young man, who had been a helper 
in a hunting-stable, but who said that he was one of a family 
of seventeen and well-accustomed to the ways of childi’en, 
and professed himself quite wilhng to midertake the charge of 
Master Leo when he arrived. Then, having taken the iron box 
to town, and with my own hands deposited it at my bankex^s, 
1 boT^bt some boohs upon the health and management of 
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^ ohildieii, and read tbem, first to myself, and then aloud to 
> Job — that was the young man’s name — and waited 

At lengtli tho child arrived in the charge of an elderly 
peibon, who wept bitterly at parting with him, and a beautifcd 
boj he lyaa Indeed, I do not think that I ever saw such a 
pcifcot child before or since Uia eyes w'ore giey, his forehead 
was broad, ajid his lace, even at that eaily ago, clean cut as 
a oaiiiGO, without being pinched o) thin Hut perhaps his 
most attractive pomt was his ban, winch was pure gold m 
colour and tightly cm led ovei his shapely bead He cried a 
little when his nurse finally' tore hersell away and left him 
with us Nevei shall I target the scene Theie he stood, 
with the sunlight from the wuulow playing upon his golden 
curls. Ills list sciewed o^ei one eye, Avhilst he took us in with 
the othci 1 was seated lu a chan , and stretched out my hand 
to linn to induce linii to come to me, ivlnle Job, in the comei, 
was making a soit ol clucking noise, which, arguing finmliis 
pievious e.\.peiioiice, 01 from the analogy of the hen, he judged 
would have a soothing efiect, and inspire confidence in tho 
youthful mmd, and running a wooden horse of pecuhai hideous 
ness backwards end forwaids in a way that was little short of 
mane Tins went on for somo innnites, and then all of a 
sudden the lad stiotclied out both bis little arras and r,iii to 
me 

‘ I like you,’ he said ‘ you is ugly, but yon is good ’ 

Ten iTimutes afteiwaids he was eating large slices ol bread 
and butter, w'lth ca'ci y sign of satisfaction , Job wranted to pot 
jam on to them, but I steinly icinimled him of the excellent 
wniks that we iiad icad, and foibude it. 

In a very little -while (for, as I expected, I got niy fellow- 
ship) the boy became the favourite ol the whole College - -where, 
all oiders and regulations to tho contiary notwiUistaiidmg, he 
w'as continually in and out — a soit of cliartered libertine, m 
whose favom all lules were relaxed Tho offoiings made at 
his shiiiie xverc simply without number, and I had a serious 
difference of opinion with one old resident Fellow, now long 
dead, wlio was usually supposed to be the crustiest inaiiui the 
Tlmversity, and to abhor the sight ot a child. And yet 1 dis- 
covered, when a ffeij^neutly recurring fit of sickness had forced 
Job to keep a strict look-out, that this unprincipled old man 
was m tlie habit of enticmg the boy to his rooms and there 
feeding him upon unlimited quantities of bran^-baUs, and 
making him promise to say nothmg aboi^ it. Job told liim 

” ^^ 33 ^ ” ■ 



that ho ought to be ashamed of himself, ‘at his ago, too, when 
he might have been a giandfather if he had done what was 
right,’ by which Job uiideistood had got mained, and thence 
arose the quarrel 

But 1 have no space to dwell upon those delightful years, 
around winch emor^ still hovers fondly. One by one they 
went by, and as they passed we two gicw dearer and yet more 
dear to each othei Few sons have boon loved as 1 love lieo, 
and few fathers know the deep and continuous affection that 
Leo bears to me 

The child grew into the boy , and the boy into tlio young 
man, while one by one the lemoraoless years flew by, and as 
he grew and luci eased so did Ins beauty and the beauty of Ins 
mind glow with him, Wlien he was about fifteen they used 
to call him Beauty about the College, and me they nioknamed 
the Beast Beauty and the Beast was what they called us 
when we went out walking togethei, as we used to do every 
day. Once Leo attacked a gieat strapping butcher’s man, 
twice his size, because he sang it out alter us, and thrashed 
him, too — tin ashed him fauly I walked on and pretended 
not to see, tiU the combat got too excitmg, when 1 turned 
round and cheered him on to victory It was the chaff of the 
College at tlie time, but I could not help it Then when he 
was a little older the undergraduates found fresli names lor 
us. They called me Ghaion, and Leo the Greek god ' 1 will 
pass over my own appellation with the humble remark that I 
was never handsome, and did not grow more so as I grew older 
As for Ills, there was no doubt about its fitness Leo at 
twenty-one might have stood for a statue of the youthful 
Apollo. I never saw anybody to touch him m looks, or any- 
body BO absolutely unconscious of them. As for his mind, he 
wall brilliant and keen-witted, but not a scholar He hod not 
the dulness necessary to that lesult We followed out his 
father's mstructions as regards his education strictly enough, 
and on the whole the results, especially iti the matters of 
Greek and Arabic, were satisfactory I learnt the latter 
langu^e in order to help to teach it to him, but after five years 
of it he knew it as well as I did — almost as well as the pro- 
fessor who instructed ns both. I always was a great sports- 
luon— *it is tov one passion — and every autumn we went away 
somewhere Bating or fisbmg, sometimes to Scotland, some- 
tunps to Horway, once oven to Bussia. lam a good shot, bat 
«Tea m this be leamt to oxoel me. 
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When Leo was eighteen 1 moved back into my rooms, 
and entered him at my own College, and at twenty-one he 
took Ins degree — a respectable degree, bnt not a very high 
one Then it was that, for the first time, I told him some- 
thing of his own story, and of the mastery that loomed 
ahead Of course he was very curious about it, and of course 
I explained to him that liis euixosity could not be gratified at 
present After that, to pass the time away, 1 suggested Uiat 
he should get himself called to the Bar , and this he did, 
leading at Cambridge, and only going up to London to oat 
his diimois 

i had only one trouble about him, and that was that eveiy 
young woman who came acioss him, or, it not e\ei 7 one, nearly 
so, would insist on falling m love with him Hence arose 
difficulties which 1 need not entei into here, thougli they were 
tioublesoinu enough at the time On the whole, he beha\ed 
faiily well , 1 cannot say more than tliat 

And ho the time went by till at Idct he i cached his twenty- 
fifth birthday, at winch date this strange and, in some ways, 
awful history leally begins. 
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On the day preceding Leo’s twenty-fiftli biithday we both 
jonriieyed to I^iidoii, and extracted the mysterious chest from 
the bank nheio 1 had deposited it twenty years before It 
was, I remember, brought up by the same clerk who had 
taken it down He perfectly remembeied having hidden it 
awa>. Had he not done so, he said, he sliould liave had 
difficulty in finding it, it was so covered up with cobwebs 
In the evening we returned with our piecious burden to 
Oambiidgo, and I thmk that we might both of us have given 
away all the sleop wo got that niglit and not have been mncli 
the poorer At daybicak Leo aiiivedm my loom m a dresBUig- 
gowu, and suggested that wo should at once proceed to 
business I scouted the idea as showuig an unworthy 
curiosity. The chest had waited twenty years, I said, so it 
could very well continue to wait until after bieakffist Accord- 
ingly at nme— an unusually sharp nine— we breakfasted , and 
so occupied was T with iny own thoughts that I regret to state 
tliat I put a piece of bacon into Leo’s tea in mistake for a 
lump of sugar Job, too, to whom the contagion of excite- 
ment had, of course, spread, maiiaged to break the handle off 
my Sevres china tea cup, the identical one I behove that 
Marat liad been dimkuig from just before he was stabbed in 
bis bath 

At last, however, breakfast was cleared away, and Job, at 
my reiiuest, fetched the chest, and placed it upon the table 
m a Bomewliat gingerly fashion, as though he mistrusted it. 
Then he prcpaied to leave the lOom 

‘ Stop a moment, Job,’ I said ‘ If Mr. Leo has no ob- 

i ection, I should prefer to have an independent witness to this 
mstness, who can be relied upon to hold his tongue unless he 
Is «^ked to speak.’ 

‘Gertamly, XJnole Horace,' answered Leo ; for 1 bad 
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brought liira up to call me uncle — though he varied the 
appellation somewhat disrespectfully by calling me ‘ old fel- 
low,' or even ‘ my avuncular relative ’ 

Job touched his head, not having a hat on 
‘ Lock the dooi, Job,’ I said, ‘and bring me my despatch -box ' 
He obeyed, and from the box I took the keys that poor 
Vincey, Leo’s lather, had given me on the night of his death. 
Theie were three of them , the laigest a comparatively modern 
key, tlie second an exceedingly ancient one, and the tliird en- 
tirely unlike anything of the sort that we had ever seen before, 
being fashioned apparently from a strip of solid silver, with a 
bar placed across to serve as a handle, and leaving some nicks 
cut in tlie edge of the bar It was more like a model of an 
antediluvian i ail way key than anything else 

‘ Now are you both leai^ ? ’ I said, as people do when they 
are gomg to fire a mine. There was no answer, so I took the 
big key, rubbed some salad oil into the wards, and after one 
or two bad shots, for my hands were shaking, managed to fit 
it, and shoot the lock Leo bent over and caught the massive 
hd m both his hands, and with an effort, for the hinges had 
rasted, forced it back Its removal revealed another ease 
covered with dust This, we extiacted from the iron chest 
'without any difficulty, and lemoved-the accumulated filth of 
years from it with a clothes-brush 

It was, or appeared to be, of ebonp?, or some such close- 
grained black wood, and was bound m every direction with 
flat bands of iron Its antiqmty must have been extreme, for 
the dense heavy wood was m parts actually commencing to 
crumble from age 

* Now for it,’ I said, maeitmg the second key 
Job and Leo bent forward m breathless silence The hey 
turned, and I flung back the hd, and uttered an exclamation, 
and 110 wonder, for inside the ebony case was a magnificent 
silver casket, about twelve inches square by eight high. It 
appeared to be of Egyptian workmanship, for the four legs 
were formed of Sphinxes, and the dome-shaped cover was 
also surmounted by a Sphinx. The casket was of course 
much tarnished and dinted with age, but otherwise in fairly 
sound condition. 

I drew it out and set it on the table, and then, in the 
midst of the most perfect silence, I inserted the strange 
looldng silver kiy, and pressed this way and tliat until at last 
^e lock yielded, and the casket stood open before i;s, It wt^e 
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filled to tho bnm with some broivn shredded material, more 
like vegetable fibre than paper, the nature of which I haie 
never been able to discover. Tins I oarefully removed to the 
depth of some three mches, when I came to a letter enclosed 
m an ordinary modern-loolcmg cut'elopo, and addressed in the 
handwritmg of m, dead friend Vincey. 

‘ To my son Leo, should he live to open this casket ’ 

I handed tho letter to Leo, who glanced at the em elope, and 
then put it down upon the table, makmg a motion to me to 
go on emptying tlie casket 

The next thing that 1 found was a parchment carefull> 
rolled up. 1 um oiled it, and seeing that it was also in 
Vmcey’s handwriting, and headed, ‘ Tiranslation of the Uncial 
Greek Writing on the Potsherd,’ put it down by the letter. 
Then followed another ancient roll of parchment, that had 
become yellow and crinkled with the passage of years. This 
1 also unrolled It was likewise a translation of the same 
Greek original, but into black-letter Latin, winch at the hist 
glance from the style and character appeared to me *to date 
from somewhere about the begnming of the sixteenth contury. 
Immediately beneath this roll was something hard and heavy, 
wrapped up m yellow linen, and reposing upon another layer 
of the fibrous material. iSlowly and carefully wo unrolled the 
linen, exposing to view a very large bnt undoubtedly ancient 
potsherd of a duty yellow colour ' This potsherd had m 
my judgment, once been a part of an ordinary amphora of 
medium size. For the rest, it measured ten and a half 
mches in length by -seven m width, was about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and densely covered on tlie convex aide that lay 
towards tho bottom of tho box with writing m the later uncial 
Greek character, faded here and there, but for the most port 
perfectly legible, the inscnptiou having evidently been exe- 
cuted with the greatest care, and by means of a reed pen, 
such as the ancients often used. 1 must not forget to mention 
that in some remote age this wonderful fragment had been 
broken in two, and rejoined by means of cement and eight 
long rivets. Also there were numerous inscriptions on the 
inner side, but these wore of the most erratic imaraoter, and 
had clearly been made by different hands ai d in many differ- 
^t ages, and of them, together with the writings on the 
pafohments, I shall have to speak presently 
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femt hy h$r nuufic, and Jte dud, hut she loept over him, and 
bore hvm thence with lamentations and being afrauh me she 
sent to the mouth of the great river where the ships come, and 
I was earned far away on the ships where I ga/ve thee birth, 
and hither to Athens I came at last after many wanderings 
Now I say to thee, my son, Tisisthenes, seek out the woman, 
and learn the secret of Life, and %f thou mayest find a way 
slay her, because of thy father Kalhkrates ; and tf thou dost 
fear or fail, this I say to all of thy seed who come after thee, 
till at last a brave man he found among them who shall bathe 
in the fire and sit in the place of the Pharaohs I speak of 
those things, that though tiwyhepa^t belief , yet I have known, 
and J he not.' 

' May tlie liOid forgive her for that,’ groaned Job, who 
had been hstemiig to tins marvellous composition with his 
mouth open. 

As for myself, I said nothing * my first idea being that 
my poor friend, bemg demented, liod composed tlie whole 
thmg, though it searoely seemed likely that such a story 
could have been invented by anybody It was too original. 
To solve ray doubts 1 took up tho potsheid and began to road 
the close uncial GreeTt writing on it , and very good Greek 
of tlie period it is, considenng* that it came from the pen of 
an Egyptian bom. Here is an exact transcript of it . — 

AMENAPTAZTOYBAZIAIKOyrENOYXTOYA 
irYPTlOYHTOYKAAAIKPATOYZIZIAOZlEP 
EH Z H N O IM E N GEO I TPE4>OYZITA AEAArMO 
NlAYrOTAZZETAIHAHTEAEYTOZATIZIZ 
OEN Eirn r Al Al EP IZTEA AEITA AEZYN E4>YrO 
NrAPPOTEEKTHZAiryPTIAZEPlNEKTANEB 
OYM ETATOYZOYP ATPOZAIATON EPllTATO 
N EMON EP IOPKHZANTOZ<l>YrONTEZAEPPO 
ZNOTON Al APONTIOI KAI KAMH N AZKATATA 
PAPAGAAAZZIATHZ AfBYHZTA PPOZH AlOY 
AN ATOAAZ P AANHeENTEZENGAP EPPETPA 
TIZM ErAAHrAYPTONOMOinMA AieiOPOZ 
KE4>A AHZ EITA H M EPAZAAPOZTOM ATOZPO 
TAMOYM EPA AOYEKP EZO NTEZOI M EN KATE 
PONTIZeHM ENOI AENOZllI APEBANOM ENT 
EAOZAE YP APPinN ANePnPANE^EPOM ESA 
AfAEAEHNTEKAITENArEXlNENeApEPPTHN 
ilNPAHeOZAPOKPYPTElTONOYPANONHM 
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EPAZI EnZH AeOM ENEIZKOI AONTI OPOZEN 

eArOTEMErAAMMENPOAlZHNANTPAAEAr 

EIPONAHrArONAEnZBAZIAEIANTHNTflNZ 

ENOYZXYTPAIZZTE<l>ANOYNTflNHTIZMArE 

lAMENEXPHTOEnZTHMHAEPANTnNKAIA 

HKAIKAAAOZKAIPnMHNAmPAZHNHAEKA 

AAlKPATOVZTOYZOYPATPOZEPAZeEIZAT 

OM EN PPnrONZYNOIKE I NE BOYAETO EM EA 

EANEAEINEPEITAnZOYKANEPEieENEMEPA 

PYPEPE4>IAEIKAITHNSENHNE«W3BEITOAPH 

PAPENH MAZYPOMAPEIAZKA0OAOYZZ<I>AA 

EPAZENeATOBAPASPONTOMEPAOYKATAZ 

TOMAEKEITOOPEPnNO«l>IAOZO«l>OZTE0NE 

nZA<l>IKOMENOIZAEAEIZ£<>nZTOYBlOYEY 

0YOlONKIONAEAIZZOMENON<|>nNHNIENT 

AKAOAPEPBPONTHZEITAAIAPYPOZBEBHK 

YlAABAABHZKAIETIKAAAinNAYTHEAYTHZ 

EZE<I»AN H E KAETOYTONflMOZE KAI TON ZO 

NPATEPAA0ANATONAPOAEIZEINEIZYNOIK 

EINOIBOYAOITOEMEAEANEAEINOYPAPOY 

NAYTHANEAEINIZXYENYPOTflNHMEAAPn 

NHNKAIAYTH EXX>MAPEIAZ0A0YAENTIMA 

AAON H0EAETjaXEfPETnNOMMATftNP POl 

ZXnNINAAHTOTHZPYNAIKOZKAAAOZMH 

OPnHEPEITAOPPIZ0EIZAKATErOHTEYZEM 

ENAYTONAPOAOMENONMENTOIKAAOYZA 

KAIOAYPOMENHEKEi0ENAPHNEPKENEMEA 

E4>OBniA<l>HKENEIZZTOMATOYMErAAOYP 

OTAMOYTOYNAYZIPOPOYPOPPHAENAYZI 

N E«l»fiNpEPPAEOYZAETEKONZEAPOPAEYZ 

AZAMOAIZPOTEAEYPOA0HNAZEKATHPAP 

OMHNZYAEnTIZIZ0ENEZnNEPIZTEAAnM 

HOAIPUPEIAEIPAPTHNPYNAIKAANAZHTEI 

NH N PnZTOTOYB t OYMYZTH P ION AN EYPH 

ZKAIANAIPEINHNPOYPAPAZXHAIATONZO 

NPATEPAKAAAIKPATHNEIAE«l»OBOYMENO 

Z HAIAAAAOTIAYTOZ AEI PEITOYEPPOYPA 

ZITOIZYZTEPONAYTOTOYTOEPIZTEAAXIE 

SXZ POTE APAOOZTIZPEN OM ENOZTOPYPl A 

OYZAZeAlTOAMHZEIKAITAAPlZTEIAEXflN 

BAZIAEYZAITnNANOPnPXlNAPIZTAMENA 

HTATOIAYTA AEPflOMXlZ AE AAYTHIPNnK 

AQYKE'fEYZA^HN 
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For general convemenoe m reading, 1 have here accu- 
rately transcribed tins inscription into &e cursive character. 

'Afisvdpras, tov ^atrtKiicov yevovs rov AiyvTrriov, iff 
Tov KaWiKpaTovs ''la-iSo9 iepitos, yv oi pkv 6eol Tpa^vcri 
TCI Se SaifLovca {nroTatrcreTai, ^Bt) TsXsvTcoaa Tttrtcrdepsi 
TcS tratBX sirterTeWet raSs' ervvecfivyov yap ttote ek Ttfs 
AlyvTTTias Jtti ^SKravs^ov pcsTct tov aov TraTpos, Sid top 
spwTa TOP ifiBp iTriopKfjcavTos <f>vy6vr£9 Se Trpoy vorov 
BiatrovTioi Kal k'B' p^Tfuas Kark ra TrapcbdaXatraia rija 
Ai^vrfs Ta irpos fj\iov dvaToXaa TrXavrfdipTES, svBaTrep 
ireTpa ns peydXrf^ yXvTrrop dpoitapa AlOiotros tC6<f)aXt}s, 
eiTa ffpepas S' mtto (TToparos TroTapov peydXov eKTreirovTSs, 
oi pev KaTtTrovriaOtfpsv, oi Be vocrp dnrsOdvopsv' tSXos 
Be vir uypicov dvdpatTratv E^epopsda Bik ixicov te Kai TEva- 
ydbip EvdaiTEp TTTrfvSiv irXrfdos ii’iroifpv'TrTEi top ovpapov, 
ffpspas i, BIOS yfxdopsv els xoiXop Ti opos, ev6a ttote psydXif 
ptv TToXis ijp, avrpa 8e uTreipova rffayov Se o)s fiaalXeiav 
Ttfv Twv ^svovs yurpaii <rTe<f>avovvT(av, ijns parfsiq, pev 
e^ijro iTTKTTTfpp os TTupTfav Kal S?; Kal kuXXos Kal pwprfv 
dy^pojs ifv i) Sk KaXXiKpdrovs tov <tov irarpos epaaOelaa 
TO pev TT^SiTov (TwoiKEiv i^ovXeTO sps Be dveXelv • sTreiTu, 
a>s ovK avsTrsiOsVt sps yap virspe^iXsi Kal tjjp ^ivrfp iffjo- 
^eiTO, aTrfjyayev ffpas vtto paysias Kad' oBovs acfyaXspas 
evda TO fidpadpov to pfya, ov KaTk tTTOpa ekeito 6 yepmv 
6 ^iXoaoifios Tsdvecos, dcftiKopevois S’ eBei^e ^dts rov ^iov 
evdv, otov Kiova eXiaaopevov ^wvrfv UvTa KaOdirep ^povrtfSy 
siTa Sid TTvpos ffE0T]Kvia d0\a0rjs Kal etc KaWicav avTrf 
eavrfjs i^e^dvr) ix Se toutmv wpotrs koX tov aov iraTspa 
dOdvaTov dTroBbi^siv, ei avvoiKeiv oi 0ovXoitq ipe Be ave~ 
Xeiv, ov yd^ ovv avrrf dvsXelv laj^yev inrb tcov ffpeBairtiv 
T^v Kal avTtf sj^oi payeias. o S’ ovBsv n pSXXov ijdeXe, 
T® T&v oppaTiav irpoiaxfov iva Bff to ttjs yvvaiKos 

koKKos p^ bp^' STTSiTa opyiaOelaa KaTeyoijTeva-s pev 
avTo'vy aTToXopevov pivroi KXdovaa Kal oBvpopivrf iKEiBsv 
aTnfveyKev, ipe Be d^rjKev eia aropa toC peydXov 

TTorapov TOV vavaiTTopoVy iroppoi Be vavaiv, &VTTsp 
TTKiovca Stskov as, diroir'Xevaaaa p&\is ttots Bsvpo ’A^ij- 
vd^e KaTrfyayopTfv. <rv Be, & Tiaia-ffeveSt &v iirurTeWta 
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fJLT) oXiywpei • Set yap ti/p yvvaiKa di’a^tjrtTv ifv TTfAt to tow 
^Lov puffT^piop dvevpys, tcaX dvatpelvf t\v ttow trapao")^, 
&LCL TOP trap Trari/oa KaWt/epdrifp. el Se (f>oi3ovp,epos f} otd 
(iWo Ti avTos \eiiret tov spyov, Trdurt toIs vtTTepov avro 
TOVTO ivitTTeWoJt c 09 ttote ayaOos ns yepopevos nS Trvpl 
XavaraaOai To\ptj<rei koX to, dpitrrsia e^o>w ^ao'iXevtrai 
rmv dvOpwTrrov * dTTttrra phf orj rd TOiavra \^yo), opws 
Si & avT^ syvtoica ovk iyfreva-dpv^f. 

Tho EngliBh translation is, as 1 disco\ered on fuither 
investigation, and as the reader may easily sec by compari- 
son, both accurate and elegant 

Besides the uncial wiitiiig on tho convox; side of the 
bherd at tho top, painted in dull red, on what had once been 
the hp of the amphora, was the cat touche already mentioned 
as being on the uarabaus, Avhich wo had also found in the 
caslfet 1’he hieroglyiihies oi byrahols, however, were le- 
vers^, just as though they had been piessed on ivav Whether 
this cartouche ot the original Kalhkiates,' oi of poine 

PnneeVor Pharaoh from whom his wife Amenartas was 
descended, 1 am not siiie, nor can 1 tell if it was drawn upon 
tlie sherd at tho same time that the uncial Gieek was 
insciibed, or copied on iiioie lecciitly fiom the Semab by 
some othei intmber of the taraily. Nor was this all At the 
foot of the wntmg, painted in the same dull red, was the 
faint outline of a somewhat rudo drawing of tlio head and 
flhoulders of a Bplnnv wearing two featlicis, symbols of 
majesty, wliicn, thnugli common enough upon the efligies 
of sacred bulls jnd gods, I Jiave iie^er before mot with on a 
Sphinx 

Also on the nght-hdiid bidu of tins surface of tho sherd, 
painted oblnimly in led on the space not covoied by the 
nncial eliaractora. and feigned in blue paint, was the followmg 
quaint inscription 

IN J,AnTH Alro bXISr sea 

RTn^NOb TKYNOES THSlt BE. 

HOC EECir 

nOROTHEA VIMCEY. 


' The oartouoho, if it bo a true cartouche, cannot have been that of 
jCalUkratce, as Mr Holly suggests Xallilrrates was a pnest and not 
oattUad to a cartoQche, which was the prerogative of Egyptian royalty, 
he might have mbanbed his name or title upon an ovaL-r- 


•m. 
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Perfectly bewildered, I turned tlie relic over It was 
covered from top to bottom with notes and ei^ainies 111 
Greek, Latin, and English The first in imcmPGieek was 
by Tisisbhenes, the son to whom the writing was addressed 
It was, ‘ I could not go. Tisisthenes to liis son, Eallikiates ’ 
Here it is m fac simile wth its cursive eqmvaleut : — 

OYKANAYNAIMHNrOPEYEC0AITlClC0ENH 
CK A A A I KPATEITOI PAI Al 

ovK au SvvaCfjojv Tropeveerdac. 

TiaiaO^vrjs KaXXi/cparet tm traiBL 

This Kalhkiates (probably, lU the Greek lasluoii, so 
iiiiincd after his giaiidtathei) evidently made some attempt 
to start on the quest, for his entry written m very faint and 
almost illegible uncial is, ‘ I ceased from ray gouig, the gods 
being against me. Kalhkiates to liis sou ’ lleic it is also - — 

TnNOEnNANTIZTANTONEPAYZAMHNTHZ 

POPEIAZKAAAlKPATHrrnirAIAl 

Twv dsS>v avTiardvraov s’travfrdp.rjv t^s iropstas, 
KaXXiKpdrijs Tw iraiBl 

Between these two annont writings, the second of which 
was msciibed upside down and was so faint and w^m that, 
had it not been for the transcript of it executed by Vincey, 
I should scarcely have been able to read it, since, owing to 
its having been written on that portion of the tile winch 
had, in the course of ages, mideigono the most handling, it 
was nearly nibbed out — was the bold, modern-looking signa- 
ture of one Lionel Viucoy, ‘ jEtate sna 17,’ which was wntteii 
thereon, I think, by Leo’s giiUidfallior, To the light of this 
were the iiiitiiils ' T. 13 V,,’ aud below came a vaiioty of 
(rieok signatmes, m uncial and cursive character, aud what 
appeared to bo some carelessly executed lepetitions of the 
sentence ‘ rtf ’ (to my son), sJjowuig that the relic was 
rehgiously passed on from generation to generation. 

The next legible thing after the Greek signatures was the 
word ' IlOMAB, A.u>c showing that the family had now 
migrated to Borne L ^ifortnnately, however, with the euccp- 
Uon of its termination (ovi) the date of their settlement there 
is fisr over lost, for just wnere it had been placed a piece of 
the potsherd is broken away* 
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Then folloived twelve Latm biguatures, jotted about here 
and there, wherever there was a space upon the tile suitable 
to their insoription These signatut es, with three exceptions 
only, ended with the name ‘ Vmdox ’ or ‘ the Avenger,' which 
seems to have been adopted the family after its migiation 
to Rome as a hind 'f equivalent to the Grecian ‘ Tibistlioncs,’ 
whicli also means <ui avengei Ultimately, as might bo ex- 
pected, this Ijatin cognomen of Vmdex was transformed first 
into De Vmcey, and then into the plain, modem Vincey It 
is very curious to observe how the idea of revenge, nispii ed 
by an Egyptian who lived before the time of Christ, is thus, 
as it were, eiuhalmod in an English family name 

A few ol the Roman names inscribctl upon the slieid 1 
have actually since found mentioned in history and other 
records They were, if I icmeinber right, 

MVhSlVS VINDLX 

SKT VAimh MMlVIiLVB 

0 tYWIUVa C T VlNUbX 

and 

CABEIIU rOMl'ISIANV CoMVS MVCaiNl VlNDIClb 

the last being, of coarse, the name of a Roman lady 

The follow inghst, however, comprises all the Latin names 
upon the sherd - - 

C CAFCIUVil VlNIiFX 
M AIMUa\a VINKLX 
SAX VAHlVS »rA«Vl,I.VS 
Q bosiva PlWbCVS H>MCIO VINDIX 
I VAM'BIVS toviNivs iiNerx 
SKX OTAUTilVS M K 
L ATTTVS VrsOBX 
UVBSIVS MNJJEX 
C KVFIIUVS C * 

UCINIVS rlVSTVH 

lABEMA l>riMllI\KA CONIVX MAOBIM VIM>IClb 

aianUiIA lvcilla CONIVX uABna.i viNiiicib 

After the Roman names there is evidently a gap of very 
many centimes. Nobody -will ever know now what wras the 
history of the relio during tliose dork ages, or how it came 
to have been pieserved in the fiimily. My poor fnend Vincey, 
it will be remembered, had told me that his Roman ances- 
tors finally settled in Lomba^y, and when Charlemagne 
iny^ed it, returned with him across the Alps, and made 
ihoir home in Brittany, whence they crossed to England m 
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'Is iheie anyrimig more "> ’ a3lv(?d Leo, iix a kmd of excited 
whisper. 

I groped about, and produced something hard, done up in 
. a little linen bag Out of the bag we took first a very beau- 
tiful miniature done upon ivory, and, secondly, a small 
chocolate-coloured composition scaiabcBUJs, marked thus — 



symbols which, we have since ascertained, mean ‘ Suten se 
Ra,’ which is being translated the ‘ Ro>al Son of Ra or the 
Sun ’ The miniature was a picture of Leo’s Greek mother — 
a lovely, dark eyed ci eature On the back of it was written, 
iH poor Vincoy’s handwriting, ‘ My beloved wife ' 

* That IS idl,’ I said 

‘ Very well,’ answered Leo, putting down the miniature, 
at which he had been gazing affectionately , ‘ and now lot ns 
read the lettci,’ and w'lthont furtlicr ado he broke the seal, 
and read aloud as follows — 

‘ My Son Leo,— When you open this, if you ever live to 
do so, you will liave attained to manhood, and 1 shall have 
been long enough dead to be absolutely forgotten by nearly 
all who knew me Yet in loading it remen>ber that I have 
been, and for anything you know may still be, and that m it, 
through this hnk of pen and paper, I stretch out iny hand to 
you across the gulf of death, and my voice speaks to you from 
the silence of the giave Though 1 am dead, and no memory 
of me remains in your mind, yet am I with you in this hour 
that you read. Bmce your birth to tins day I have scarcely 
seen youi face Forgive me this Your life supplanted the 
hfe of one whom I loved better than women are often loved, 
and the bitterness of it endnreth yet. Had I lived I should 
in time have conquered tins foohsh feehng, hut 1 am not 
destined to live My sufferings, physical and mental, are 
more than I can bear, and when such small arrangements as 
1 have to make for your future well-being are completed it is 
my mtentioii to put a penod to them. May God forgive me if I 
do wrong At the best I could not live more than another year ’ 

‘ So he killed himself,' I exclaimed ' 1 thought so.’ 

‘ And now,’ Leo went on, wip®sut replying, ‘ enough of 
myself. What has td he saad beh>1^ to you who live, not to 
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me, who am dead, and almost as much forgotten as though 1 
had never been Holly, my fuend (to whom, if he will accept 
the trust, it is my intention to confide j 011 ), will have told you 
something of tlie extraordinary antiquity of yom lacc In 
the contents of this casket you will find sufficient to prove it 
The strange legend hat you will find inscribed by your remote 
ancestioss upon tlie potsheid was comraumcatod to me by my 
father on Ins deathbed, and took a stiong hold in my imagina- 
tion When I was only mnetcen ycais of age 1 deteimiiiod, 
as, to his misfoitune, did one of oin ancestois about the tune 
of Elizabeth, to investigate its truth Lito all that befell mo 
I cannot entei now Ihit tins 1 saw with my own eyes tin 
the coast of Afiica, in a hitheito uncxploied region, some 
distance to the north of whole the Zambesi falls into the sea, 
there is a headland, at the c\tiomity of which a peak tow'eis 
up, shaped like the head of a negio, similar to tliat of which 
the writing speaks 1 landed there, and leaiiit fi om a wander- 
mg native, who had been cast out by hia people because of 
some crime which ho had committed, that far inland aie great 
mountains, shaped like cups, and caves smioundcd by measure- 
less swamps. 1 leanit also that the people there speak a dialect 
of Arabic, and are ruled ovet by a beautiful white woman who 
is seldom seen by them, but wlio is reported to have power 
over all things living and dead Two days after I had ascei- 
tamed this the man died of fevei contracted m crossing the 
swamps, and I was forced by ivant of provisions and by 
symptoms of an illness which afterwauls prostrated me to 
take to my dhow again 

‘ Of the adventures that befell me after this I need not now 
speak I was wrecked upon the coast of Madagascar, and 
rescued some mouths afterwards by an English ship that 
brought me to Aden, whence 1 stalled for England, intending 
to prosecute my search as soon as I had made sufficient 
preparations On my way I stopped 111 Greece, and there, for 
“Omnia vincit amor,” I met yom beloved mother, and married 
her, and there yon were horn and she died Then it was that 
my last illness seized me, and I returned hither to die. But 
stul 1 hoped against hope, and set myself to work to learn 
Arabic, with the intention, should I ever get better, of return- 
ing to the of Africa, and solving the mystery of which 
the traditidh batf lived so many centuries ui our family. But 
1 have not got better, apdji; ^ far as I concerned, the story 
^ at aq end, 
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‘ For you, howeTer, my sou, it is not at an end, and to you 
I hand on these the results of' my labour, together with tlie 
hereditary proofs of its origin It is my intention to provide 
that they shall not be put into your hands until you have 
reached an age when yon will be able to judge for yourself 
whether or no you will choose to investigate what, if it is time, 
must be the greatest mystery in the world, or to put it by as 
an idle fabh‘, oiiginating in the first place in a woman’s dis- 
01 dered brain 

‘ 1 do not believe that it is a fable , I believe that if it can 
only be rc-discovered theie is a spot wheie the vital forces of 
the woild VJHilily exist Life exists, wh^ thcrefoie should not 
the means of preserving it indefiiutoly exist also Hut I have 
no wisli to prejudice your inuid about the matter. Read and 
]udge foi yourself If you are inclined to undertake the search, 
I have so provided that you will not lack foi means If, on 
the other hand, you aic satisfied that the whole thing is a 
chimdra, then, I adjure you, destroy the potsherd and the 
iWlHlIgS; and let a causa of troubling be lemoved from our 
race for ever Perhaps that will be wisest The unknown is 
generally taken to he terrible, not as the proverb would infer, 
fiom the inheient superstition of man, but because it so often 
is terrible He who would tamper with the vast and secret 
forces that animate the world may well fall a victim to them. 
And if the end were attained, if at last you emerged from the 
trial ever beautiful and ever young, defying time and evil, and 
lifted above the natural decay of llesh and intellect, who shall 
say that the awesome change would piove a happy one^ 
Choose, my son, and may the Power who rules all things, and 
who says " thus far shalt thou go, and thus much shalt thou 
learn,” direct the choice to your own happiness and the hap- 
piness of the world, which, iii the event of your success, you 
would one day certainly rule by the pure force of accumulated 
experience.— Farewell 1 ’ 

Thus tlie letter, which was unsigned and undated, abruptly 
ended. 

‘ What do you make of that. Uncle Holly ? ' said Leo, 
with a sort of gasp, as he replaced it on the table. ‘ We have 
been looking for a mystery, and we certainly seem to have 
found one ’ 

' What do 1 make of it Why, that your poor dear father 
was oft his head, of course,’ I answered, testily * 1 guessed 
as mcoh that night, twenty years ago, when he uato my 
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room. You see he evidently hunried his end, poor man. 
It is absolute balderdasli ’ ^ 74/^ 

‘ That’s itj'arT* said Job, solemnly. Job was a most 
matter-of-fact specimen of a matter-of-fact class. 

‘ Well, let’s see wliat tho potsherd lias to say, at any late,’ 
said Leo, taking up ’ e translation in his father’s writing, and 
commencing to read — 

‘7, Afnenarta's, of tho Itoyfil House of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, wife of Kalhktates (the Beauti^l in Stiength), a 
Priest of Isis whom the gods cherish and the detnons obey, 
being about to die, to mg little sun Tisisthenes (the Mighty 
Avenger). T fled with thif fathei fiom Hgi/pt tn the dags of 
Nectanebes,' causnitj him thiongh lore to heak the voios that 
he had vowed. We fled southward, across the waters, and u e 
wandered for twice twelve moons on the coast of Libya (Afiica) 
that looks towards the risiiuj sun, where bg a river is a great 
rock carven like the head of an Ethiopian Phnir days on the 
water from the mouth of a mtghtg iiver were we oast away, 
and some wore clrotnied and some died of sickness But ns 
wild men took through wastes and maishes, wheie the sea 
fowl hid the sky, beaung us ten dags’ jouuiey till we came to 
a hollow mountain, where a great city had been and fallen, 
and where there are caves of which no man hath seen the end, 
and they brought vs to the Queen of the people who place iiots 
upon the heads of strangers, who is a magiotan having a 
knowledge of all things, and life and loveliness that does net 
die. And she cast eyes of love upon thy father, KalUkrates, 
and would have slam me, and tc^en him to husband, but he 
loved me and feared her, and would not. Then did she take 
us, and lead us by terrible ways, by means of dark magic, to 
where the great pit is, in the mouth of which the old philo- 
sopher lay dead, and showed- to us the rolling Pillar of Life 
that dies not, whereof the voice ts as the voice of thmder, 
and she did stand m the flames, and come forth unharmed, 
and yet more beautiful. Then did she swear to make thy 
father undying even as she is, if he would hut slay me, and 
give hmself to her, for me she could not slay because of the 
magic of my own people that I have, cmd that prevailed thus 
fi^.agamsi her. Ana he held his hand before his eyes to hide 
and wordd not. Then m her rage did she ermte 

- V* N^t>4>ebf, Of Keeteoebo U , the last native Phaiaoh of Egypt, 
jlkKAsstA Oflhua to Etfain^, e c, 399.— Enti'oa. 
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ye Lease and a ceifcayne liolye clerke should allwojcs V^care 
my fadir on lionde that ho owghte uttirly far to frnsbhc ye 
same, aflfyrmyiige that yt was fourmod and contiahd of 
Bathanas hym selfo bj arte magikp and dyvellyssho wherefore 
my fadir dyd take ye same and tobrast yt yn twejTie, but I, 
John de Vincoy, dyd save whool yc tweye partes therol and 
topeecjd them togydder agayne soo as yee so, on this days 
mondaye next followyiige aitci ye ieeste of Seyiite Marye ye 
Blessed Vyigyne yu ye yeeru of Salvacioun foweitene hundreth 
and fy\ e and fowerti ’ 

The next and, saie one, la,st cntiy was Elizabethan, and 
dated loGl, ‘ A moat strange liTitoiie, and one that did cost 
my father his life , loi in seekyuge foi the place upon tlio 
east coast of Africa, his pinnauce was sunk by a rortuguese 
galleon off Lorenzo Maiqiiez, and he himself perished — 
JoflN ViNCEY ’ 

Then came the last entry, apparently, to judge by the 
style of wilting, made by some representative of the family 
in the middle of the eighteentli tentury. It was a misquota- 
tion of the well-knoivii lines in IJamlet, and ran thus 
‘ There are moie things 111 Hea\en and eaith tlun are dreamt 
of m your philosophy, Horatio ’ ' 

And now there remained but one more document to be 
examined — namely, the ancient black-letter tianslation into 
meditcval Latm of the uncial instriyition on the sherd As 
will be seen, tins translation was executed and snbscilbed m 
the year 14!15, by a certain ‘ learned man,' Edinnndus de 
I’rato (Edmund Pratt) by name, licentiate m Canon Law, of 
Exeter College, Osfoid, who had actually been a pupil of 
Grooyn, the first scholar who taught Greek m England.'^ No 
doubt, on the fame of this new leaimng reaching Ins eiiis, the 
VinCey of the day, iJerhaps that same John de Vincey who 


' Anollici thniK that makes me fix the date of this entry at the 
nuddlc of the eifilitcinth century is that, ouriously enough, I have an 
acting copy of ‘ Hamlet,' ■written about 1740, in ■wliioh/hoso two lines 
are miequoted almost exactly in the saQio way, and I have little doubt 
but that the "Viaoey who wrote them on the potsherd heard them so 
misquoted at that date Of couree, the lince rpally run i - 

There are more tilings in heaven and caith, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy --L II, H. 


^ Qrocyn, the inetructor of Erasmus, studied Qrcek under Chaloon- 
^las the Byzanldne at Ftorence, and ttest lectured in the Hall of Exeter 
CoQ^ Oxford, in 1491 .— EoeTob. 

, n9^ 
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years bcfoie had saved the lolic from destruction and made , 
the black-letter entry on the shoid in 1445, hurried off to 
Oxtoid to SCO if pouhame ib might avail to dissolve the seciot 
of the mysterious msenption Noi uas he di&apiiomteil, for 
the learned Edtu dus was equal to tlic task Indeed his 
iciideiing IS so e\.^.elk'nt an c\anipIo of mcducval learning and 
latimty tliat, eien at tlic iisk ot sating the leaincd leader 
with too mam antiquities, 1 have made up iny mmd to give 
it in fac smulc, togethci with aii expanded vei&ioii loi tho 
benefit of those who find the coutiactions tiouhlesomc Tho 
translation has scvcial poeuhaiitiea on winch tins is not the 
place to dw ell , but 1 would in passing call the attention of 
suholaid to tlie past-ago ' duxoiiint auteni iios ad leginam 
advnnohlaiant&coi 0710 nUinii,‘ which strikes mo as a delightful 
rendontlg of the Ollginal, ‘ ijyayoi' Se is f}a<Tiktuiv rrjv tC)V 
ievuvi ^urpais crTt^ai olVtoji',’ 

MedteBial lilac L Let Ic) LaUn TuDi^taltoti of the Unc7aL 
Liscuplion on the Shod oj Avienaitai, 

c jjat. rcff*€0iiptu tov’ot Callwratij^ 
fofcrftof qua i)fi folift Zicnioiim at^ 
tebut (\)o CiOftqnu la moribuDa ita niatiat : 
4Si!^igt qiidtia cu <C(n>pto regnate |>cftaneI»o ru 
potcc tbo, pptcr met amorf pejerato. jpligtfte^ 
nutf b’fiiflf Potu traiiif marc cr vrinj mcfcisf p’r 
litora %tbpc Ij’fiiss <Orictc errant blit eft petra 
quetta mgiui fcljlpta tnftar (ett)top captt, Hetnbe 
tiicss iti) ah of! ffum iTigm ctccti p’ttm fuBmerH 
funms pltm morlbo momit fiim : tit fine aute a 
&£ f)of6jef portabamur pr pai^& et ))bt a))tQ 
nf ttttjbo tefu obiibrat btcisr r. bonce abbentiTt ab 
eab£E qufbS montS, ubt ohm mgna brbiee erat, 
taumte quajji tinf fe : bbmut atitf noisr ab regittS 
^llbttenaflalanifeoronSttti qite magtS btebafr et 
pmfia oitnttu et (alte pbltrt! et btgore ICeetn^ 
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biV erat» ^tc iligno ^att tut amote j^tblCa 
qtie a cofiuBtil mtd)i morte pacabat. poftea b'co 
mlinite ^Tallurate amore met ct ttmore refine 
affccto notf pc mastca abtmtit p r bta;a IiotmbtV 
Pliii eft piiteuisf iHe pfiibutf, cum$i tuvta aDttu 
larctiat fcnioc pljtlofoplit catiaucc, ct aDbctSttli 
mofttaliit (fatlia due ctetta, Iftac columiic Polu^ 
tattjtf, Porcjss miittetc qft tomtCba: tuc pc tsne 
ipetu noctuo ejcpccjef tcafitt ct la tppa fefe focmoHoc 
PtCa eft. 

<DuiB flic! tucaliit fc patcc tint quoQ ifnoctalB 
oftcfuca cfTC) ft me pctujs^ occtla cegnte con^liecmu 
luaHct ; itcq cut ipfa me ocettiece Ualiitt) pptcc nof:; 
tcatu mgtra cmuiE^ egomet ptem ijabeo. ^iHe Peco 
ntcljti i)um.tif sen maiiut, mantb ante otut pafTijes 
ne multee formoritatS ntirptceret : poftea eu iTigtra 
peuint arte, at moctuu cffecefiat iHe cu ffetifi ct 
t)a*0tti6, me pc timore ejcpultt aii ofttii mgnt 
ffiiuiiri tjcimolt porco tn naPe tn qua te pcpcct, 
uir port inc0 pc ^dtfiena^ tutoecra fO. tu, 
<& 'Cinrtbcn, ne qti qiiocii matio nattci fac : neecne 
ntt eft multecc ejcqtucece ft qpa dtte mpfteem 
Ipetccji et tilbicace, quatu tn te eft, pateS tuO 
Calftccaf in cegtne moctc. ,^tn ttmoce Ccii altQ 
ca))fa ce cdlqutei Tfecta, |)oc tpfu ol& poftec motio 
titi Bonp p mPentatuc q\)t tgtnj$ iauaccii no 
jprfjocceftet et f^entia tup ttofabil i)6Tu. 

Calta Meo tncccDiliUta pe at mne ficta tie ce6 
mtep cogmttjtf. 

<$cere pecipta Uatinc cebtutut tut DottUj^ 
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l»e |^rata> in j^ecreti^ tCtcendatUjsr e ^Toll* 
^Sron: ^xon: nocttlTniit (0rocpm QUonDam t 
pupt«iief, 3llpc. E>m. a^€€€E=e^f fa*. 

Expanded V ertion of the aboife MeduBval Latin 
Tianslatwn 

Amenartas, e genere regio Egyptii, uxor Calliciatis, sacer- 
dotis Isidis, quam dei fovenfc dcmonia attendnnt, filiolo suo 
Tisistlieni jam raoribunda ita mandat • Effugi quondam ex 
Egjpto, regnante Ncctanebo, cum patre tuo, pioptei mej 
ainorem pejerato Fugumtes aiitem versus Notum trans maie, 
et Mgmti qnatuoi menses per litora Libye veisus OneiUem 
enantcs, ubx est petia quedam inagna seulpta instar Ethiopia 
capitis, deinde dies quatuor ab ostio fliiminis magni ejecti 
partim subniersi sumua partim morbo mortni aiimua in line 
autem a fens lionimibus portabamur per paludes et vada, nbi 
avium multitude oelum obumbrat, dies decern, donee adveni- 
mua ad caviim quondam montem, ubi ohm magna mbs erat, 
caverne quoque immense, duxeiunt autem nos ad reginam 
Advonaslasaniscoionantmm, que magica ntebatiir et pentnt 
omnium rcrum, et saltern piilcntudine et vigore msenescibihs 
erat Ilee magno patris tui amoie perculsa, primum quidem 
ei conmibiuin micln mortem parabat , postea veio, recuAnte 
Callicratc, amore mei et timoie regine affecto, nos per magicam 
abduxit per vias hornbiles ubi est putous ille profundus, cujus 
juxta aditum jacebat senioris pliilosophi cadaver, et advenien> 
tibus monstravit llammam Vite erectam, instar columne voln- 
tantis, voces emittentem quasi tonitrus tunc per ignom impetu 
nocivo expers transiit et jam ipsa sese fomiosior visa est. 

Quibus factis juravit se patrem tuum quoque immortalem 
ostonsiixam esse, si me pnus occisa rcgine contubemium 
mallet ; ncque enim ipsa me occidere valnit, propter nos- 
tratum magicam gujus egomet partem habeo. Ille vero mclnl 
hnjua genens male^t, mambas ante oculos passis, ne mulieris 
formositatem adspiccret * jiostea ilium magica petcnssit arte, 
at mortuum efEezebat inde cum fletibus et vagitibus, et me per 
iimorem expulit ad ostium magni ftumnns, vehvoli, porro m 
in qua te pepen, vix post dies hue Athenas veota sum. 
At tu, O Tisisthenes, ne quid quorum mando nauoi fac : 
'|$9C!0sse emm est muli^em ei^qmrere si qua Yite my^tertum 
et vindioas:^, quantum in ie est, patrem tuum Calli" 
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cratem m rogine morte. Sin timore sea aliqua causa rem 
reluiquis infectam, hoc ipsum omnibus postens mando, dum 
bonus qniB mvematiir qui igms lavacrum non perhorrescet, ct 
potentia dignus dominabitui hoinimim. 

Talia dico incrodibiha quidem at minime ficta de rebus 
miclii cognitis 

Hue Grece sciipta Latine icddidit vir doctus Edmundus 
do Prato, m Decielis Licenciatus, e Collegio Exoniensi 
Oxomousi doctissimi Groc^'ni quondam 0 pupilhs, Idibus 
Aprilis Anno Domini MCCCOLXXXXV°. 

* Well,’ I said, when at length I had read out and carefully 
examined those writings and paragraphs, at least those of 
them that were still easily legible, ‘ that is the concluBion o| 
the whole matter, Leo, ,uid now jou can foim your own 
opinion on it I have already formed mine ’ 

‘ And what is it ^ ‘ he asked, ni his quick way 
‘it 18 this. I beheve that potshcid to be perfectly genunie, 
and that, wondeifnl as it may seem, it has come down m your 
family from eince tho fourth century before Christ The 
entries absolutely prove it, and theioforo, however improbable 
it may seem, it must bo accepted But thoie I stop That 
your remote ancestress, the Egyptian pimcess, or some scribe 
under her direction, wiote that which we see on the sherd 1 
have no doubt, nor have I tlic slightest doubt but that her 
Birfferingb and the loss ot her liusband had turned her head, 
and that she was not light 111 hei mind when she did write it ’ 

‘ How do you account for what my father saw and heard 
there '} ’ asked Leo. 

‘ Coincidence No doubt there are bluffs on the coast of 
Africa that look something like a man’s head, and plenty of 
people who speak bastard Arabic. Also, I believe that there 
are lots of swamps. Another thmg is, Leo, and I am sorry 
to say it, but I do not believe that your poor father was qmte 
right when he wrote that letter. He had met with a great 
trouble, and also he had allowed this story to prey on his 
imagination, and he was a very imaginative man Anway, 
I beUeve that the whole thing is tlie most uumitig&te^ rubbish 
I know that there arc ounous things and forlf^ni nature which 
we rarely meet with, and, when we do meet them, cannot 
understand. But until I see it with m'y own eyes, which I 
am not likely to, 1 never will beheve that there is any means 
aroiding dea&, even for & tune, or tiiat there is or wea a 
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white sorceress living m the lieait of an African swamp It 
IS bosh, my boy, all bosh '—What (lo jou say, Job > ’ 

"‘T say, sir, that it is a he, and, if it is true, I hope Mr Leo 
won’t meddle 'vitli no such tliuigs, foi no good can’t coinii 
of it ’ 

‘Perhaps yt are hotli right,’ said Leo, \eiy qinetl> ‘ I 
express no opiivon Hut I sa> this I am going to set tlie 
matter at leat once niid for all, and if you won't come witli 
me I will go b) 1113 self ’ 

I loolveJ at tlic young man, and saw that lie meant what 
he said When Leo moans what he says ho always puts on 
a curious look about the mouth It has been a tiiek of his 
from a child Now, as a inattei of fact, I had no intention of 
allowing Leo lo go an^wheie by hmisoll, foi 103 own sake, il 
not for ins I was tai too miuh attached to him for that 
I am not a man of many ties 01 alfections Cucumstauces 
ha\chcen against mo 111 tins icspect, and mm and women 
bhiink fioin mo, oi at least, I iane3 that they do, w'hich 
comos to the same thing, tlunking, jicihaps, tliat my some- 
what foibidding oxteiioi is a key to 1113 chaiactcr. llathei 
than endmo this, I have, to a gieat extent, hccliided myself 
from the world, and cut myself off fioin those op]ioitunities 
which with most men lesult m the formation of lelations 
more or less intimate Theriforc Iioo was all the w'oild to 
me — brothoi, child, and friend - -ami until he weaned of me, 
where he went there I should go too But, of course, it would 
not do to let him see how gicat a hold he had ovei me , so I 
east about for some means whereby 1 might let myself down 
easy. 

* Yes, I shall go, TTuclo, and if I don’t find the “ rolling 
Pillar of Xiite,” at any rate I shall get some fiist class 
shooting.’ 

Here was my opportunity, and I took it 

‘ Bhooting ’ I said ‘ Ah ! yes , I never thought of that. 
It must be a veiy wild slietch of country, and full of lug game. 
I have always wanted to lull a buffalo before 1 die Do you 
know, my boy, I don't believe 111 the quest, but 1 do behevo 
m big game, and really on the whole, if, after thinking it 
over, you make up youi mind to go, 1 will lake a holiday, and 
come witli ycra ’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Loo, ‘ I thought that yon would not loao sueli 
a eluu^ce. But how about money? We shall wont a good 
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‘ You need not trouble about that,’ I answered ‘ There 
IS all youi income that has been accumulating foi years, and 
besides that I }ia\e fia\ed two-tlnids of what yoiir fathei left 
to mo, as I consjdei, in trust for you Thcie is plenty of 
cash ’ 

‘ Veiy well, then, we maj as well stow tho«!0 things away 
and go up to town to see about our guns liy the way, Job, 
aio you corning too It’s time you began to see the woild ’ 
‘Weil, sn,’ answcied Job, stolidly, ‘I don’t hold much 
with loreigu paits, but if both you gentlemen .110 going you 
will viant somebody to look afloi you, and I am not the man 
to stop bclnnil after soning you for tivonty yoais ’ 

‘ T]ial’.s light, Job, said I ' You won’t find out anything 
wondorlnl, lint yon yvill got some good sliooting And now 
look heie, both ol you 1 won’t ha\e a woul said to a living 
soul about this nonsense,’ and I pointed to the polsheid ‘ If 
it got out, and anything happened to me, my next of km 
would dispute iny ivill on the ground of insanity , and I should 
become the liuigbuig stoek of C'amhiidge ’ 

Thai day tliiee mouths we weie on the ocean, bound foi 
Zan/ibei, 
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IV. 


THE SQUALL. 

How different is the scene t]iat I have now to toll from that 
which has just been told ' Gone are tJie quiet college i ooins, 
gone the wind-swaycd Enghsh elms, tlie cawing rooks, and 
the familiar volumes on the shelves, and in their place there 
rises a nsion of the great calm ocean gleaming in shaded 



silver lights beneath the beams of the full African moon. A 

S ntle OTeeze fills the bngo sail of our dhow, and draws us 
rough the ivater tliat npples musically agomst her sides. 
Ilost of the men are sleeping forward, for it is near midnight, 
imt » stout swnr&y Arab, Mahomed by name, stands at the 
losily steering by the stars, Three miles or more to 
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oui starboard is a low dim Ime. It is tho EasteiTi shore of 
Central Africa. We are running to the southward, before the 
North East Monsoon, between the mainland and the reef that 
for hundreds of miles hnnges this perilous coast. The night 
IS qmet, so quiet that a~ wlifspdf be lieard jbre and aft die , 

dhow , BO quiet that a faint booming sound rolls ^rdss the ' 
watci to us from the distant land 

The Arab at tlie tiller holds up his hand, and says one 
word — ' Stmba (lion) ' ’ 

Wo all sit up and listen. Then it comes again, a slow, 
majestic sound, that thrills us to the marrow 

‘ To-morrow by ten o’clock,* I say, ‘ we ought, if the 
Captain is not out in liis leckoiiiug, winch I think very pro- 
bable, to make this mysterious rock with a man’s head, and 
begin our shooting.’ 

‘ Aq,d begin our search for the ruined city and the Fire of 
Life,’ corrected Leo, taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
laughing a little 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ I answered * You were ainng your Arabic 
with that man at the tiller this afternoon. What did he tell 
you He has been tiading (slave trading probably) irp and 
down, these latitudes for half of his uuquitdus bfe, and once 
landed on this very “ man ” rock. Did he ever hear anything 
of the ruined city or tlie caves ? ’ 

* No,’ answered Leo. * He says that the eouutiy is all 
swamp bohind, and full of snakes, especisJly pythons, and 
game, and that no man lives there But then there is a belt 
ot swan^ all along the East African coast, so that docs not 
go for much.' 

' Yes,' I said, ' it does — ^it goes for malaria. You see what 
sort of an opinion these geiitiw have of the country. Not one 
of them will go with us. They think that we are mad, and 
upon my word I heheve that they are nght. If ever we see 
old England agam 1 shall be astonish^. However, it does 
not greyly matter to me at my age, hut 1 am anxious for you, 
Leo, and for Job. It’s a Tom Fool’s business, my boy.’ 

'All rights (Uncle Horace. So far as 1 am concerned, I 
am wiUing to take my cliance. Look t What is that cloud ? ' 
and he pointed to a blo^h upon the starry sky, some 
rniles MtfitBLof ' 

* (Jb and ask the man at the tiller,' I said. 

He rose, stretched Ins arms, and went. Presently he 
returned. 
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' He says it is a sqnoll, but it will pass far on one side of 
us ’ 

Just then Job c<anie up, looking very stout and Englisli in 
his shootiiig-suit of brown flannel, and with a soit of perplexed 
appeal ante upor Ins honest round face that liad been very 
common ivith linu snioe lie got into these strange waters. 

‘Please, sii,' lie t-aul, touching Ins sun hat, whuh was 
stuck on to tlic back of his licad in a soniowhat ludunoiis 
fashion, ‘ as wo have got all those guns and things in the 
whale-boat astcni, to sny nothing ot the provisions in the 
lockeis, T think it would be best if I got down and slept in 
her I don’t like the looks’ (heie he dropped his voice to a 
portentoua wLispei ) ‘of these black gentiy, they have such 
a wondeiful thievish way about them Supposing now that 
some of them were to slip into the boat at night and cut the 
cable, and make off with her I’hat would be a pretty go, 
that would ' 

The whale-boat, I may explain, was one specially built for 
us at Dundee, in Scotland Wo had bi ought it with us, as we 
knew that this coast was a netwoik of ciceks, and that we 
might require something to navigate thorn with Hlie was a 
beautiful boat, thirty feet in length, witli a centie-board foi 
sailing, copper-bottomed to keep the worm out ot her, and 
full of water-tight comparlraents The Captain ot the dliow 
had told us that when wo reached the rock, which he knew, 
and winch appeared to be identical with the one described 
upon the sherd and by Leo’s fatliei, he would probably not be 
able to lun up to it on account of the shallows and breakers. 
Therefore we had employed three hours that veiy morning, 
whilst wo were totally becalmed, the wind having dropped at 
suiinse, in transfernng most of our goods and chattels to the 
whale boat, and placing the guns, ammunition , and preserved 
provisiona m tlie water-tight lockers Bpecnilly prepared for 
them, BO that when we did sight the fabled rock we should 
have nothing to do but step into tlie boat, and run her ashore 
Another reason that induced ns to take this precautionary 
stop was tliat Arab captains are apt to run past the point tliat 
tiiey aae making, either from carelessness or owing to a 
HWatake in its identity. Now, as sailors know, it la qmto im- 
possible for a dhow winch is only nggod to run before the 
monsoon to beat back against it. Therefore we got our boat 
tc row for the rock at any moment, 

^ Wtdl, Job,' I said, * perhaps it would be as well. There 
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are lots of blankets there, only bo careful to keep out of the 
moon, 01 it may turn your head 01 blind you.’ 

‘ Lord, sir ' I don’t think it ivould much matter if it did , 
it IS that turned alieady with the sight ot these blackamoois 
and their filthy, thieviug ways They are only fit for iiiuck, 
they aie , and they smell bad enough for it already ’ 

Job, it will bo pertciNod, was 110 admirer of the manners 
and customs ot oui daik-skmned biothers. 

Accordingly we liauled up the boat by the tow-iope till it 
was right uiidei the stem of the dhow, and Job bundled into 
her with all the giaio of a falling sack of potatoes Then mg 
returned and sat dpwn on the deck again, and smoked and 
talked 111 little ^usts and leiks The night M'as so lovely, 
and our brains w’ere so lull of suppiessed excitement of one’ 
sort and anothei, tliat we did mot feel inclined to turn 
in For nearly an hour we sat thus, and then, I think, we 
both dozed off. At least I have a faint lecollection of Leo 
sleepily explaining that the head was not a bad place to hit a 
buffalo, if yon could catch him exactly between the horns, or 
send your bullet down his lliioat, or sonic iionscusu of tho 
sort 

Then I leinemhci no more , till suddenly-- a fnghtfiil roar 
of wind, a shriek of tenor from tho avvaltenmg ciew, and a 
wlup-hke sting of watci m our faces Borne of the men laii 
to let go the haulyards and loviei the sail, but the parrel 
jammed and the yard would not come down 1 sprang to m^ 
feet and hung on to a rope The sky aft was daik as pitcli|i 
but the moon still sboric brightly ahead of us and lit up the, 
blackness Honoatli its sbeeii a huge white topped biciikei, ' 
twenty feet high or moio, was in«:hiug on to us It was on 
the break —the moon shono on its crest and tipped its foam 
with light On it rushed beneath the inky sky, diiven by the 
awful squall behind it Suddenly, m the twinklmg of an eye, 
1 saw the black shape of the whale-boat cast high into the air 
on the crest of tho breaking wave Then — a shock ot water, 
a wild rush of boiling foam, and I was clinging for my life to 
the ay, swept straight out from \i like a flag m a 

gaJer^"^^' ^ ' 

We were pooped. 

The wave passed. It seemed to me that I was under 
water fox mmutes— really it was seconds. I looked forward 
The blast had tom out the great sail, and high in the aint 
was flattering away to leew^ hhe a huge wounded bird. 
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Then for a moment there was comparative calm, and in it I 
lieard Job’s voice jelling wildlj, ‘ Come liero to the boat ’ 
Bewildered and half di owned as I was, I had the sense 
to lubh aft I felt the dhow sinking under me — she was full 
of water Un • < hei conntei the whale-boat was tossing 
furiously, and i saw the Aiab Mahomed, who had been 
steering, leap into lier 1 gave one desperate pull at the tow- 
rope to bring the boat alongside Wildly 1 sprang also, 
Job caught me bj one aim and I rolled into tlie bottom of 
the boat Dow’ii went the dliowbodilv, and as she did so 
Mahomed diew Ins ciu\ed kmf« and sc\eicd tlic fibre-iope by 
winch we wore last 10 lier, and m another second we woro 
(hiving before the storm ovci the place where the dhow had 
uoen 

‘ Great God < ' I shiieked, ‘ wdieic is 1 aio ^ Leo f Leo ’ ' 

‘ He’s gone, mu, God help him ! ’ loaied Job into my uai , 
and such was the fury of the squall that Ins voice Bounded 
like a whisper 

I wrung my hands m agony Leo was di owned, and I 
was left alive to mouin him 

‘ Look out,’ yelled Job , ‘ bore comes anothei ’ 

I turned , a second huge wave was overtaking us 1 half 
hoped tliat it would drown mo With a curious fascination I 
watched its awful advent Tlio moon was neaily hidden now 
by the wreaths of the rushing stoiin, but a httlo light still 
caught the ciest of the devoniing breaker Tiieic was some- 
tlimg dark on it - a piece of wieckage Tt was 011 us now, 
and the boat was ncaily full of watei But she was built in 
air-tigbt compai tments — Heaven bless the man wlio invented 
them ' —and lifted np thioiigh it like a swan Through the 
foam and turmoil I saw the blai k thing on the wave hurrying 
right at mo I ]iut out my right aim to vvaid it from mo, 
and my hand elosed on another arm, tliu vvimt of which my 
fingers gripped like a vice I am a voty stioiig man, and had 
something to hold to, hut my aim was neaily torn from its 
socket by the stiani and weight of the lloating body. Ha^ 
the rush lasted another two seconds I must eitlier have lot go 
or gone with it. But it passed, leaving us up to our knees 
m water. 

‘ Bail out ! bail out I ’ shouted Job, suiting the action to 
the word. 

But 1 could sot bad just tlien, for as the moon went out 
and. left iis in total darkness, ond ftdnt, ilymg ray of light lit 





'Stoar ioT your hfa Lla* omed ' 
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upon the face of the man I had gripped, who was now half 
Ivjng, half floating in the bottom of the boat. 

It was Lao Leo brought back by the wave — back, dead 
or alive, fiom the very jaws of Death 

* Bail out 1 bail out 1 * gelled Job, ' or we shall founder.’ 

I seized a largo tin bowl with a handle to it, which was 
fixed under one of the seats, and the three of us bailed away 
for dear life The fuiious tempest drove over and round us, 
riinging the boat Ibis way and that, the wind and the storm 
wreaths and tlic sheets of stinging spray blinded and be- 
wildeicd us, but tliiongli it all wo woikod like demons with 
the wild exhilaiatioii of despaii, for even despair can ” 
exhilarate One minute i three minutes t six mmntes 1 The 
boat began to lighten, and no fresh wave swamped us Five 
minutes more, and she was fairly clear. Then, suddenly, 
abo\c the awful shriekings of the hurricane came a duller, 
deeper loai Great Heavens ! It was the voice of breakers ! 

At that moment the moon began to shine forth again — 
this time behind the path of the squall Out far across the 
loin bosom of the ocean shot the ragged arrows of her light, 
and there, half a mile ahead of ns, was a white line of foam, 
then a little space of open-mouthed blackness, and then 
anotlier line of white. It was the breakers, and their roar 
grew clearer and jet moie cle.ii as w'c sped down upon them 
like a swallow There they weio, boiling up in snowy spouts 
of spray, smiting and gnashing together like the gleaming 
teeth of licll. 

‘Take the tiller, Mahomed'’ I roared in Aiabic ‘We 
must try and shoot them ’ At the same moment 1 .seized an 
oar, and got it out, motioning to Job to do likewise 

Mahomed clambered aft, and got hold of the tiller, and 
with somo difficulty Job, who liod ^sometimes pulled a tub 
the homely Cam, gut out Ins oai. In another minTita 
liib boat's head was straight on to the ever-neanng foam, to- 
wards which she plunged and tore with the speed of a race- 
urse. Just in front of us the first Ime of breakers seemed a 
Me thinner than to the nght or left— there was a gap of 
r\her deeper water I turned and pointed to it 
V Steer for your life, Mahomed ! ’ I yelled He was a skilful 
stVsman, tuid well acquainted with the dangers of this most 
pebuB coast, and I saw him grip the tiller, beud his heavy 
^ forward, and stare at the foaming terror till his big 
roti^ eyes looked as though &ey would start oat of lus head^ 
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The goud of the sea was diiMug the boat's head lound to 
staiboaid H we btiiuk tlio hue ot breakeib fifty yaid^ to 
starboewd ot the gup we must &uik It was a great field ot 
twistiijg, sponi^iiig wa\es Maliorned planted las foot agaiubt 
the beat befo. lam, and. glaucmg at lam, 1 baw hia brow u 
toes spiead out like a band with the woiglit he put upon them 
ab he took the biraai ol the tillci She tamo romicl a bit, 
but not enough 1 loaied to Job to back watci, whilst J 
(hagged and labouied at my oai She answeied now, and 
none too scou 

Heavens, wc were in them ' And then followed a tonple 
of minutes of hcait-bi caking evtitomtnt such as I cannot 
hope to dostiibe. All that i lemeinber is a shrieking sea of 
foam, out of whith the billows lose hue, time, and e^t'ly- 
where like a^cngIng ghosts faom then ocean gra\e Once wc 
W'eie turned light lound, but cither by ch, nice, 01 llnoiigh 
Mahomed’s skilful stecimg, the boat’s bead tame straight 
again btfoic a bieakei filled us Uno niou* — a monstei We 
were through it or over it — moie lluongli than ovcl — and 
then, with a wild yell of oxidtation fiom the Aiab, we shot 
out into the comparative smooth watei of the mouth of sea 
between the teeth-Iike lines ofgnasliing waves 

But w'O were neaily full of watei again, rind not more than 
half a mile ahead w'ris the second lino of breakeis. Again wo 
set to and bailed fuiiously loitimately the storm had now 
quite gone by, and the moon shone biiglitly, icvcaliiig aiocky 
headland inumiig lialf a mile or moie out into the sea, of 
which tins second line of bieakeis appesiied to be a continua- 
tion At any rate, they boiled aiound its foot I'lobably the 
luigo that foimod tlie headland lan out into tlie occiiti, only 
at a lowtoi level, and made the reef also. This headland was 
tenmnatedby a curioua peak that seemed not to be more than 
a mile away fiom us Just as we got tho boat pretty oU_ 
for the second time, Leo, to my immense relief, opened hs 
eyes and remarked that the clothes had tumbled oft tho b^l, 
aaid that he supposed it was time to get up for chapel. I tf i 
him to shut hia eyes and keep quiet, which he did withoutiii 
the slightest degree leahznig the position. As for myself, as 
reference to chapel made me reflect, with a sort of sick }ig 
mg, on my comfortable rooms at Cambridge. Why Jd I 
been such a fool as to leave them 9 This is a lollectic^Jiat 
several times recuried to me smee, and with ever-^ saS' 
r4ng ferae* “ 
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But now ogam wo were drifting down on the breakers, 
though with lessened speed, for the wind had fallen, and only 
tho curient or tlie tide (it afterwards turned out to be the 
tidol was duvmg us 

Anothei minute, and with a soi t of howl to Allah froua^ 
the Arab, a pious ejaculation from myself, and something that * 
was uot pious ftoni Job, we were in them And then th© 
wliole scene doivn to our fanal escape, repeated itself, only 
not quite so violently Mahomed's skilful steering and the 
•iir-tight conipartmoiits saved out lives In five innnites we 
ivere thioitgb, and dulling — forwe weie too oshansted to do 
anything to lielp mnsi hes c\cept keep lioi Jiead stiaight — 
witli the most staitlmg lapidity lound the headland ^\hlch I 
lia\e destiibcd 

Hound w^i\ont with the tide, until wo got well undei the 
leo ol tho point, and tlien suddenly tlie speed slackened, w'e 
censed to make iva^, and finally appeared to bo m dead water. 
The stoiin had entuely passed, leaving a clean-washed sky 
belmid it , tho luMdlnid lutciceptod the heavy sea that had 
been occasioned by tho squall, and the tide, wliicli had been 
iiimiing so ficieclyup the nver (for wo wore nowm the mouth 
of a rivei), was slnggisli before it turned, so we floated quietly, 
anti befoie the moon wont down managed to hail out tho boat 
thoioughly and got Inn a htt]<> sliip-sliapo I,co was sleeping 
proioundly, and on the whole I thought xt wise not to wako 
him It w’as tiue he was sleeping m w'et clothes, but the 
night was now so warm tliat 1 thouglit (and so did Jobl that 
they were not likely to injuie a man of hi-s unusually vigorous 
constitution Besides, we had no dry ones at lirUid. 

Presently tho moon wont dow'n, and left us floating on tho 
waters, now only heaving hko some tioublcd w^oinan’s breast, 
with leisuie to reflect upon all that we had gone tlirough and 
all that we had escaped. Job stationed himself at the how, 
kfahomed kept his post at the tiller, and I sat a seat ui 


the middle of the boat fclose to where Leo was lying 

The moon went slowly dowm m clias(,fnqd loveboBRa , she; 
departed like some sweet biidc intio her chamber, and long) 
veil-like shadows crept up the sky Enough which the stars; 
peeped shyly out Uton, however, they too began to 
before a splendour in the east, and tlien the quivering loqt- 
steps of the dawn came rushing aeiossthe new-Dorn blue, and 
shook the high stars from their places Quieter and yet more 
quiet grew tbe sea, quiet as the soft mist that brooded aa her 
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bosom, and covered np her troabling, as the illusive wrc&tha 
of sleep brood upon a pain -racked mmd, causing it to forget 
its sorrow. From the east to the west sped the angels of the 
Dawn, from sea to sea, from moiintain-top to momitam-top, 
scattenng light with both their hands. On they sped out of 
the darkness, perfect, glorious, like spirits of the lust breaking 
from the tomb , un, over the quiet sea, over the low coast- 
line, and the swamps beyond, and the mountains above them , 
over those who slept in peace and those who woke in sorrow , 
over the evil and the good, ovei tlio h\ing and dead, 
over the wide world and all that breathes or has breatlied 
thereon 

It was a wonderfully beautiful siglit, and yet sad, perhaps, 
from the a cry excess of its bej^uty The arising sun, the 
setting sun ' There wc have Iho symbol and the typo of 
humanity, and all things wnth winch humanity has to do 
The symbol and the type, yes, and the earthly beginning, and 
the end also And on that morning this came homo to me 
with a peculiar foice The sun that rose to-day for us had set 
last night for eighteen of our fellow-voj'agera * — had set evei» 
lastingly foi eighteen whom we knew ' 

The dhow ha<i gone down witli them, they were tossing 
about among the rocks and scawoed, so much human drift 
on the great ocean of Death * And w'e four were saved. But 
one day a sunrise will come when we shall be among those 
who are lost, and then others will watch those glorious rays, 
and grow sad in the midst of beauty, and dream of Death in 
the full glow of arising Xjife ' 

For tins IS the lot of man. 
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V 

THE HEAD OF THE BTHIOPUN 

At length the heralds and foieiunners of tlie royal sun had 
done their work, and, searihiiig out tiie shadows, hod caused 
them to flee awaj Then up ho came m glory from hiB ocean- 
bed, and flooded the earth with warmth and liglit I sat 
there m the boat listening to the gentle lapping of the water 
and watched linn rise, till presently t'he slight drift of the boat 
brought the odd shaped rock, or peak, at the end of the pro- 
montory which we had weathered iMth so much jienl, between 
me and the majestic sight, and blotted it from my view I 
still continued, however, to stare at the rock, absently enough, 
till presently it bocarao edged with the fire of the growing 
light hehmd it, and then I started, as well I miglit, for 1 

i ierceived that the top of tho peak, which was about eighty 
eet high by one hundred and fifty thick at its base, was shaped 
like a negro’s head and face, wheieon was stamped a most 
fiendis h and temfying expiession. Tlieie W'as no doubt about 
it , there were the thick lips, the fat cheeks, and the squat 
noke standing out with starting clearness against the flammg 
background. There, too, was the round skull, washed into 
shape pcihaps by thousands of jcais of wind and weather, and, 
to complete the resemblance, there was a scrubby growth of 
weeds or hclien upon it, which against the looked for all 
the world like the wool on a colossal negro’s head. It cer- 
tainly W'as very odd , so odd that now I beheve it is not a mere 
freak of nature but a gigantic monumenT fashioned, like the 
well-known Egyptian Sphinx, by a forgotten people out of a 
pile of rock that lent itself to their design, perhaps as an 
emblem of warnmg and defiance to any enemies who ap- 
pioachod the harbour, tfnfortunately we were never able to 
ascertain whether or not this was the case, mAsmneh as tile 
tooh was difficult of access both firom the land and the 
side, And we had other things to attend to. Myself, eonsider* 
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mg the matter by the light of what we afterwards saw, 1 
’1 believe that it was fashioned by man, but whether or not this 
113 BO, there it stands, and snileulv stares tiom age to age out 
across the changing sea tlieie it stood two thousand years 
and moie ago, when Amenai tas, the Egyptian princess, and 
the wife of Lcr i emote nncestoi Kalhkrates, gazed upon its 
devilish face — and thoio I have no donbt it will still stand 
when as many centuiies as aie numbered between her day and 
our own aie added to the year that bore us to oblivion 

‘ What do you think of that. Job ’ I asked of our le- 
taincr, wlio was sitting on the edge of tlie boat, ti'ying to get 
us miicli siinshino as possible, and generally looking uncoin 
monly wietched, and I pouited to the fieiy and demoniacal head 



• Oh Lord, sir,’ answered Job, who now perceived the 
ob|eft for the first tune, ‘I think tliat the old gentleman 
must ha\e been sitting for his portrait on them locks ' 

I laughed, and llie laugh woke up Leo 

‘ Hullo,’ he said, ‘ what’s the matter with mo? I am all 
stiff — where is tl^ dhow Give me some brandy, please ' 

‘ You may be thankful that you aic not stilFer, my boy,’ I 
answered ‘ Tlio dhow is sunk, everybody on board hei is 
drowned with the eneeption of us four, and your own hfe was 
only saved by a miracle ’ , and whilst Job, now that it was 
light enough, searclied about m a locker for the brandy for 
which Leo asked, I told him the history of our night's od- 
veiiture. 

* Great Heavens < ’ he said faintly , ' and to think that we 
should have been chosen to hve through it I ’ 

By this time the brandy was forthcoming, and we all had 
a good pull at it, and thankful enough we were for it. Also 
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the sun was beginning to get strength, and ■warm onr chilled 
bones, for we bad been wet through for five hours or more. 

‘ Whj,’ said Leo, with a gasp as ho put down the brandy 
bottle, ‘ there is the head the writing talks of, the “ rock 
caiveu hke the head of an Ethiopian ” 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ theie it is ’ 

‘ Well, then,’ ho answered, ‘ the whole thing is true ’ 

‘ I don’t at all see tliat it follows,’ I answcied ‘ We 
knew this head was lieic your father saw it Veij likelv it 
IS not the same head that the wilting talks oi , or if it is, it 
piovcs nothing.’ 

Loo smiled at me in a supeiior way ‘ You are an un- 
believing Jew, Uncle Horace,’ he said. ‘ Those who live will 
see 

‘ Exactlj so,' 1 answered, ‘ and now pcihaps you will ob- 
serve that we are drifting acioss a sandbank into the mouth 
of the liver Get hold of jour oai, Job, and we w'lll row m 
and see if wo can find a place to land ’ 

The nver mouth which wc weie enteiing did not appeal 
to be a very wide 011c, thougJi as jet the long banks of steaming 
mist that clung about its shores had not lifted sutTiciently to 
enable us to see its exact measure As is the case with nearly 
oveiy East African rivoi, there was a considerable bar at the 
mouth, which, no doubt, when the wind was on shore and 
the tide running out, was absolutely impassable even for a 
boat drawing only a few inclies. But as things were it was 
manageable enough, and we did not ship .t, cupful of watei 
Li twenty minutes wo wore well across it, with but slight 
assistance from ourselves, and being carried by a strong though 
somewhat variable breeze well up the harbour By this time 
the mist was being sucked up by tlio sun, which was gettmg 
uncomfortably hot, and w'e saw that the ntouth of the little 
estuary was here about half a mile acioss, and that the banks 
were very marshy, and crowded with oiocodiles lying about on 
the mud like logs About a mde ahead of u s, however, was what 
appeared to be a strip of him land, and for this we steered. 
In another quarter of an hour we were there, and making 
the boat fast to a beautiful tree with broad Hb ining leaves, 
and flowers of the magnoha species, only they were rose- 
coloured and not white,* which hung o\er the water, we 
disembarked. This done we undressed, washed ourselves, and 

' There is a known epeoiea of ruagnolie with pink floweri. It iq in 
digetums in Sikkim, and known as Afo^/noha CmntheUu.—'^txaa. 
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spread our clothes, together with the contents of tho boat, in 
tlie sun to dry, which they did very quickly. Then, takurg 
shelter fiom tlie sun undei some trees, we made a hearty 
breakfast off an excellent potted tongue, of which we had 
brought a goct quantity with us, congratulating oursehea 
londlj on our giod foilune m liaMUg loaded and provisioned 
the boat on the previous day befoie the hunicane destroyed tho 
(Uiow li\ the time that we had linislied our meal oui clothes 
were quite dij, and we hastened to get into them, fcelmg not 
a little lefieshed Lideed, with the exception of wearinesti 
and a fewbiuises, none of usweie the woise for the terrifying 
adventure which had been fatal to all our companions I^oo, 
it is true, had been half-dioivned, but that la no great matter 
to a Mgoroua young athlete of fi\e'atid-t'vventy 

After breakfast we staited to look about us. We were on 
a strip of dry land about two Inuuhcd yaida broad by five 
liundrod long, bordered on one side by tlic ri\cr, and on tbc 
otlier three by endless desolate swamps, that stretched as far 
as the eye could roach Tins strip of land was raised about 
twtiity-live feet above tho plain of the suiioundiiig swamps 
and the river level indeed it had evwy appearance ol havuig 
been made by the band of man. 

‘ This place has been a whaif,’ said Leo, dogmatically. 

‘ Nonsense,’ I answoied ‘ Who would be stupid enough 
to build a wharf in the middle of these dreadful marshes in a 
counliy mliabited by savages — tliat is, if it is mhabited at all ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps it was not always marsh, and perhaps the people 
were not always savage,’ he said drily, looking down tho steep ’ 
bank, for we w'ore standing by the river. ‘Look there,’ he 
went on, pointing to a spot where the hurricane of the pie- 
viouH night had tom up one of the magnoba trees by tli^i^pots, 
which had grown on the extreme edge of the bank just where 
it sloped down to the water, and hfted a large cake of earth 
with them, ‘ Is not tliat stonework ? If not, it is very like it ’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ I said again, but we clambered down to the 
spot, and got between the upturned roots and the bank 
‘ Well ? ’ he said. 

But I did not answer this time. I only whistled. Foils' 
there, laid bare by the removal of the earth, "was an undoubted 
&cing of solid stone laid m large blocks and bound together 
with brown cement, so bard that 1 could yiake no impression- 
on it with the file in my ^ootmg>lmifei, ' Nor was all ; 
s(^g something projectmg through tibe soil idi &e bottohr 
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of tlio bared patch of waUing, I removed the loose earth with 
my hands, and revealed a huge stone nog, a foot or more lu 
diameter, and about three inches thick. Iliis fairly staggered 
me. 

' Looks rather like a wharf where good-sized vessels have 
been moored, does it not. Uncle Horace '> ’ said Leo, with an 
excited grin 

I tried to say ' Nonsense ’ again, but the word stuck m my 
throat— -the worn iing spoke for itself In some past age 
vessels had been moored there, and this stone wall was un- 
doubtedly the remnant of a solidly constructed wharf. Pro- 
bably the city to winch it liad belonged lay buried beneath 
the swamp behind it. 

‘ Begins to look as though there were something m the 
story after all. Uncle Hoiace,’ said the exultant Leo , and 
reflecting on the raystenoua negro's head and the equally 
mysterious stonework, 1 made no direct reply. 

‘ A countiylike Africa,’ I said, ‘is sure to bo full of the 
rehoB of long dead and forgotten cmlibations Nobody knows 
the age of the Egyptian civilisation, and veiy likely it had 
offshoots Then there weio the Babylonians and the Phoeni- 
cians, and the Peibiaus, and all maimer of people, all more 
or less emhaed, to say nothing of the Jews whom everybody 
“ wants ” nowadays It is possible that they, or any one of 
them, may have had colonies or trading stations about here. 
Bemember those buried Persian cities that the consul showed 
us at Kilwa ’ ' 

‘ Quite BO,’ said Leo, ‘ but that is not what you said 
before.’ 

' Well, what is to be done now ? ’ I asked, iurmng the 
conversation. 

As no answer was forthcoming we walked to the edge of 
the swamp, and looked over it. It was apparently boun^esB, 
and vast flocks of every sort of waterfo^v^ flew from its re- 

' Keai Eilwa, on the East Coast of Africa, about 400 miles south of 
Zanzibar, is a cltS which has been recently washed by the waves On 
the top of this cliff are Persian tombs known to be at least seven oentanea 
old by the dates still legible npou them. Beneath these tombs is a layer 
of dilmt representing a oity Farther down the cliff is a second layer 
tepresenUDg an older city, and farther down still a third layer, the re- 
mains of yet another mty of vast and nnknown antiqmty Beneath the 
bottom oiiy were reoently found some speouaena of glased eartheAwsr^ 
such as ore occasionally to be met with on that coast to this da^y X 
behove that they ate now in the possewion of Sir John Sirk. — Bnoon. 
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ccsBea, till it i\as sometimes dilTiciilt to see the sky Now 
that the sun was ijeitiiig high it diew thin sickly looking 
clouds of poisonous Vtipoui fioiJi the suiface of the marsh and 
from the scummy pools of stagnant watei 

‘ Two tliing'5 arc ck\u to nio,’ 1 said, addiessing my three 
companions, w o staied at this spectacle iii dismay ‘liist, 
that we can’t go across tlieic ’ (I pointed to the swamp), ‘ and, 
secondly, that if wo stop hcie we shall eeihunly die of iovtr ’ 

‘ That’s as clcai as a hai stack, sii , said Job 

‘Veil well, then, tlieie aie two altL>inati%es before us 
One IS to ’bout ship and tiy and luu loi some port lu the 
whale-boat, which would he a sulhtieiitlj iib1v> proceeding, 
and the otliei to sail oi row on up the iivei, and see where 
WG conic to ' 

‘I don't know what \oii aic gomg to do,’ sanl Leo, setting 
his month, ‘ but 1 a'li going up iliai ini i ’ 

Job turned up tlie whites ol his e\cs and gioaiiod, and the 
Arab mnrmuied ‘Allah,’ and gioauod also As lor me, I 
lomailicd sweetly iJiat as wo seemed to bo between the devil 
and the deep sea, it did not much mattoi wlieie wi went But 
m lOdlity 1 w<is as anxious to piocccd as fjoo The colossal 
negro’s head and the atone w^haif had excited my ouiiositj to 
an extent of which I was secietlj aslmmed, and I was pre- 
pared to giatify it at any cost. Accoidnigly, Jiaiing carefully 
fitted the roast, restowed the boat, and got out oiii rifles, we 
embarked Fortunately the wnud was blowing on shoie fioni 
the ocean, so wo wore able to hoist the sail Indeed, wo after- 
jEards found out that as a gcncial luln the wind set on shore 
Irom dtijbioalv foi some hoius, and oil shore again at sunset, 
and the explanation that I oUei ol this !■«, that when the earth 
IS cooled by tlio dew and the night the hot an rises, and the 
diaught rushes m lioni the sea nil the suii lias once more 
heated it tliiough At least iliat appeared to be the nile 
hero 

Talang adiantagc of tins fa\ outing wind, we sailed meinly 
up the river for thicc oi four hours Once we came across a 
school of hippopotami, which loso, and bellowed dreadfully at 
US Within ten or a do/eii fathoms of the boat, much to Job’s 
afarm, and, 1 will confess, to my own These weie the first 
hippopotami that we had ever seen, and, to judge by their 
insatiable curiosity, 1 should judge that we were the first 
whits men that tliey had ever seen. Upon my word, I once 
or twice thought that they were coming into the boat to gratify 
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it, Leo wanted to fire at them, but I dissuaded him, fearing 
the consequences Also, we saw hundreds of crocodiles basking 
on the muddy banks, and thousands upon thousands of water- 
foal. Some of these wo shot, and among them was a wild 
goose, which, ni addition to the sharp-curved spurs on its 
^\ mgs, had a spui about three-quarteis of an inch long growing 
from tho slaill just botweoii the eyes We novel shot another 
like it, BO L do not know it it was a ‘ bpoit ’ or a distinct 
species In tho Inttei casi* tins nuidoiit may mteiest iiatura- 
hsts Job named it the riucoin Goose 

About midday tho sun giew intensely hot, and the stench 
diawn up b) it fiom the maishes which the nvei drams was 
someth ing too auful, and caused iis uvstaiillj to swallow pre- 
cautioj lai y doses ol (jiuiuiio ShoiLly aftci wards the bieezo 




as lowing oui heavy boat agamst 
stream in tlie heat was out of the question, 
we were thankful enough to get under the shade of 
a gioup of tiees— a species of willow — that grew by the edge 
of the river, and he there and gasp till at length the approach 
of sunset put a peiiod to our misenee. Seeing what appeared 
to bo an open space of water straight aliead of us, we determined 
to low there bofoie settling what to do for the night Just as we 
weie about to loosen tlio boat, liowever, a beautiful waterbuck, 
with great horns curving forward, and a white stripe across the 
rump, came down to the river to dnnk, without perceiving us 
hidden away within fifty yards under the willows Leo was 
tlie first to catch sight ot it, and, being an ardent sportsman, 
thirsting for the blood of big game, about which he had been 
dreaming for months^ ho instantly stifiened all over, and 
pointed like a seltei dog. Seeing what was the matter, 1 
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handed him his express rifle, at the same time taking my 
own 

‘ Now then, I whispered, ‘ mind you don’t miss ’ 

' jMibs ! ’ he iiluspered back contemptuously , ‘ 1 could not 
miss it if 1 tri d ' 

He lifted aio rifle, and the roan-colouied buoh, havmg 
drunk his iill, raised his head and looked out acloss the river 
He was standing right against the sunset sky on a little 
emmence, or ridge of ground, which lan across the swamp, 
evidently a favourite path for game, and there wa,3 something 
very beautiiul about linn Indeed, 1 do not think that if 1 
live to a hundred 1 shall evei forget that desolate and yet 
most fascinating scene , it is stamped upon my memory To 
^Jbhe riglit and left were wide stretches of lonely death*brcedmg 
swamp, unbiokeii and unrelieved so far as the eyo could leach, 
except here and theie by ponds of black and peaty water that, 
minor -like, flashed up the red lays ol the setting sun. Behind 
us and before stretched the vista of the sluggish liver, ending 
m glimpses of a reed-fnnged lagoon, on the surface of which 
the long lights of the cveiung played aa the lanit breeze 
stirred tlie shadows. To the v?est loomed tho huge ted hall 
ol the sinking sun, now vanislung down the vapoury horizon, 
and filling the great heaven, high across whose arch tho 
crones and wildfowl streamed ui line, squaie, and triangle, 
with flashes of flying gold and the luiid stain of blood And 
then ourselves — three modem Eughslimcn iii a modem Eng- 
hsh boat- seeming to jar upon and look out of tone with that 
moasuieless desolation , and in front of us the noble buck 
hmiied out upon a background of ruddy sky. 

Banq } Away ho goes with a mighty bound. Leg has 
missed him liajig f right under him agam. How for a ghot. 
I must have one, though he is going like an arrow, and a 
hundred yards away and more By Jove * over and over and 
over I ‘ Well, I think I'vd wiped your eye there, Master Leo,’ 
I say, struggling against the ungenerous exultation that m 
such a supreme moment of one’s existence wiB rise in the best'^ 
mannered sportsman’s breast. 

‘ Confound you, yes,’ growled Leo ; and then, with thait 
^uiek smile that is one of his charms hghtmg up his hand- 
some fiice hke a ray of hght, * I beg your pardon, old fellow. 
1 congratulate you ; it was a lovely shot, and mine were 
vile.’ 

^ We got out of the boat and ran to Ute book* wlno^ 
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shot through the spine and stone dead It took us a quaiter 
of an hoar or more to clean it and cut off as much of the 
best meat as we could carry, and, having ptuiked this awa> , 
we had barely light enough to row up mto the lagoou-like 
space, into which, there being a hollow m the swamp, the 
nver here expanded Just as the light vanished we cast 
anchor about thirty fathoms from the edge of the lake Wo 
did not dale to go ashore, not knowing if wo should hud dry 
ground to camp on, and greatly fearing the poisonous exhala- 
tions from the max's]!, from winch we tliought we should be 
fleer on the water So we hghted a lantern, and made our 
evening meal off another potted tongue in the best fashion 
that we could, and then prepared to go to sleep, only, how- 
cvei, to find that sleep was impossible For, whether they 
were attracted by tlie lantcni, or by tho nnaocnstomed smell 
of a white man for which thej had been waiting for the last 
thousand yeaia oi so, I Imow not, but certainly wo were 
presently attacked by tens of thousands of the most blood- 
thirsty, pertinacious, and huge mosquitoes that 1 ei'er saw oi 
rea<l of In clouds they came, and pinged and bur.ised and 
bit till we woie nearly mad Tobacco smoko only seemed to 
stir them into a meiiier and more aeti\c life, till at lengtli wc 
were driven to covering ouischcs with blankets, head and b.11, 
and sitting to stew slowly and scratcli and swoar continually 
beneath them. And as we sat, suddenly loUing out like 
thunder through the silence came the deep roar of a lion, and 
then of a second lion, moving among the reeds wnthm sixty 
yards of us. 

‘1 say,’ said Leo, poking lus head out fiom under his 
blanket, ‘lucky we ain't on the bank, eh, Avuncular? ' (Leo 
sometimes addressed me in this disrespectful way ) ‘ Curse 
it ' a mosquito has bitten me on the nose,' and the head 
vanished again 

Shortly after this the moon came up, and notwithstanding 
every variety of roar that echoed over the water to us from 
the lions on the basks, thinking ourselves perfectly secure, 
we began to gradually doze off 

Z dp not quite knbw what it was that made me poke tny 
head out of the friendly shelter of the blanket, perhaps 
because I found that the mosquitoes were biting through 
it. Anyhow, as I did so 1- beard Job whisper, in a hnghtened 
voice — 

^ * Qh> my stars, look there I ” 
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Instantly wo all of us looked, and this was what we saw 
111 the moonlight Ncai the shore wore two wide and ever- 
widoiiing circles of concentric rings rippling away across the 
surface of the water, and in the heart and centre of theciroles 
were two dark novmg objects. 

‘ What 13 It '• * asked I 

'It IS those damned lions, sii,' answered Job, in a tone 
which was an odd mixtme of a sense of personal injiiiy, 
habitual respect, and acknowledged fear, ‘ and they aie swim- 
ming here to /leat us,’ he added, iiort'ously picking up an ‘ h' 
111 his agitation 

I looked again there was no doubt about it , 1 could catch 
tlio glare of their ferocious eyes Attracted either by the 
smell of the newly killed waluibuck moat oi of oinaclvcs, the 
hungry beasts wore actually storming our position 

Leo already had Ins riHe in liis hand I called to him to 
wait till they w'eie neaier, and meaiiwhilq^abbed my own 
Borne fifteen feet from us the watei slmlloweft-Oh a bank to 
the depth of about fifteen inches, and presently the liist of 
them — it was the lioness — got on to it, shook hoi self, and 
roared. At that moment Loo fired, the bullet went right 
down her open mouth and out at the back oi her neck, and 
down she dropped, with a splash, dead. The other lion— a 
full-grown male — was some two paces behind her. At this 
second he got his forepaws on to the bank, when a strange 
thing happened There was a rush and disturbance of the 
water, such as one sees lu a pond in England when a pike 
takes a little hsli, only a thousand times fiercer and larger, 
and suddenly the lion gave a most ternfio snarling roar and 
sprang forward on to the bank, dragging something block 
with him 

‘ Allah ! ’ shouted Mahomed, ‘ a crocodile has got him by 
the leg f ’ and sure enough he had We could see the long 
snout with Its gleaming lines of teeth and the reptile body 
behind it 

And then followed an extiaordinary scene indeed The 
lion managed to get well on to the bank, the crocodile half 
standing and lialf swimming, still nipping his hmd leg He 
roared till the air quivered with the sound, and then, with a 
savage, shrieking snarl, turned round and clawed liold of the 
^roc^ile’s head. The crocodile shifted his grip, having, as 
vr$ alterwarde discovered, had one of his eyes tom out, and 
turned over ; instantly the hou got hun by the throat ' 
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and held on, and then over and over they rolled upon the bank 
struggling hideously. It was impossible to follow their move- 
ments, but when next we got a clear view the tables had 
turned, for the crocodile, whose head seemed to be a mass of 



gore, had got the lion’s body in his iron jaws just above the 
nips, and was squeezing hini and shaking him to and fro. For 
his part, the tortured brute, roaring in agony, was clawing end 
biting madly at his enemy’s scaly head, and fixing his great 
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hind claws in the crocodile’s, ccnnparatively speaking, soft 
throat, nppmg it open as one would np a glove. 

Then, all of a sudden, the end came. The lion’s head 
fell forward on the crocodile’s back, and with an awful groan 
he died, and the crocodile, after standing for a minute 
motionless, Si.owly rolled over on to his side, his jaws still 
fixed across the carcase of the hon, which, we afterwards 
fonnd, he had bitten almost m halves 

This duel to the death was a wonderful and a shocking 
Sight, and one that 1 suppose few men have seen— and thus it 
ended. 

'Wlien it was all over, leaving Mahomed to keep a look out, 
we managed to spend the lest of the night as (][uietly as the 
mosquitoes would allow 
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AN EUiLY CHBI8T1AN CEBEMONT 

Next morning, at the earliest light of dawn, we rose, per- 
formed siicli ablutions as circam'?tances would allow, and 
generally made ready to start. I am bound to say that when 
there was snfhciunt light to enable us to see each other's faces 
I, for one, burst out into a loar of laughter Job’s fat and 
comfortable coinitonance was swollen out to nearly twice its 
natmal size from mosquito bites, and Leo’s condition was not 
much better Indeed, of the three I had come off much the 
best, probably owing to the toughness ot my dark skm, and 
to the fact that a good deal of it was eoveied by hair, for 
Binee wo started Irom England I had allowed my naturally 
luxuriant beaid to grow at its own sweet will But the other 
two were, comparatively speaking, clean shaved, which of 
course gave tlie enemy a lai^er uxtent of open country to 
operate on, though in Malioin^’s case tlie mosqmtoes„ recog- 
nising the taste of a true bobever, would not touch him at any 
pnee How often, I wonder, during the next week or so did 
we wisli that we were flavoured like on Arab I 

By the tnne that we had done laughing as heartily as our 
swollen lips would allow, it was daylight, and the morning 
breeze was coming up from the sea, cutting lanes throngli the 
dense marsh mistS; and here and there rolling them before it 
in great balls of fleecy vapour. So we set our sail, and having 
first taken a look at the two dead lions and the alligator, 
which we were of course unable to skin, being destitute of 
means of curing the pelts, we started, and, saving through 
the lagoon, followed the course of the nyer on the farther 
Bide. At midday, when the breeze dropped, we were fortunate 
enough to find a convenient piece of dry land on which to 
camp and light a fire, and here we cooked two wild-duoks and 
mme of the waterbuck’s fioah^not ut a very appetising way, 
it is true, but still sufficiently. The rest of the buck's flem 
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WO cut into stnpis and hung m the sun to dry into ‘ biltong,' 
as, 1 behove, the South Aftican Dutch call flesn thus prepared 
On this welcome patch of dry land we stopped till the follow- 
ing dawn, and, aa betoie, spent the night in warfare with tlio 
mosquitoes, but ^vithout otlier troubles The next day 01 two 
passed in simile, fashion, and without noticeable advcntiucs, 
except that we sliot a specimen of a peciilmily graceful horn- 
less buck, and saw many vaiicties of watei-lihes in full bloom, 
some of them blue and of exquisite be.uitj, though few ot the 
flowers weie peifcct, owung to the prevalence of a wlntgJb-'Ater- 
maggot With a gieen bead that fed upon tliem " - 

It w,i,s on the fiftli day of oui inuniey, when we liad 
travelled, so lai as we could reckon, about one hundred and 
thuty-five to a hundred ,ind foity unit's westwards fiom the 
coast, that the first event of any real importance occuirod 
On that morning the usual w md failed us about eleven o'clock, 
and after pulling a little way we woio loiced to halt, more or 
less exhausted, at what appealed to be the lunction of our 
stream with another of a tinifotm widtli ot about fifty feet 
Borne trees giew near at hand- the only tiees m all this 
country were along the hanks of the iiver, and under those we 
rested, and then, the land being fauly diy pist hero, walked 
a little way along the edge of the nvci to piospect, and shoot 
a few waterfowl for lood Before we liad gone fifty yards wre 
peiceived that all hopes of getting fnither up tlie stream m 
the whale-boat were at un end, for not two hundred yards 
above where we had stopped were a succession of shallows 
and miidbanks, with not six inches of water over them It 
was a watery onl de sac 

Turning back, we walked some way along tlie bonks of the 
other nver, and soon came to the conclusion, from various 
indications, that it was not a nver at all, but an ancient canal, 
like the one which is to be seen above Mombasa, on the 
Zanzibar coast, connecting tlie Tana Kiver with the Ozy, in 
such a way as to enable the shipping coming down the Tana 
to cross to the Ozy, and reach the sea by it, and thus avoid 
the very dangerous bar that blocks the mouth of the Tana. 
The canal before us had evidently been dug out by man at 
some remote period of the world’s history, and tlie resulta of 
hi$ digging still remained in the shape of the raised banks 
that no doubt once fonned towing-paths. Except here 
and there, where they had been hollowed out by the water or 
f^en in, these banks of stiff bmding clay were at a uniform 
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distance fiom each other, and the depth of the stream also 
appeared to be unifoim. Current there was little or none, 
and, as a consequence, the surface of the canal was choked 
with vegetable giowth, intersected by little paths of clear 
water, made, I suppose, by the constant passage of waterlowl, 
iguanas, and othei veimin ow, as it was evident that we 
could not proceed up the ri\ei, it became equally evident that 
wo must either try the canal or else return to the sea We 
toiild not stop w'heie we weie, to be baked by the sun and 
eaten up by the mosquitoes, till wo died of fever in that dieary 
rnaish 

‘ Well, L suppose that we nm.st try it,’ 1 said , and tlie 
othei a assented 111 their various ways — Leo, as though it were 
the beat joke in the ivoild , Job, in icspectful disgust , and 
Maliomed, with an invocation to the Piophet, and a compre- 
hensive cnr«e upon all unbelicveib and then wajs of thought 
and liavcl 

Accordingly, as soon as tlie aim got low, having little or 
nothing moie to hope toi liom oni liiendly wind, we started 
Foi the hist houi or so wo managed to row the boat, though 
with gieat labour, but alter that the weeds got too thick to 
allow of it, and we were obliged to lesort to tlie piimitive and 
most exhausting resource of towing hoi For two hours w'e 
laboured, Mahomed, Job, and I, who was supposed to be 
strong enough to pull against the tw'o of them, on the bank, 
while Leo sat m the bow of the boat, and biushed away the 
weeds wlncli collected lound the cutw'ater with Mahomed’s 
swoid At daik we halted foi some houis to lest and enjoy 
the mosquitoes, but about midnight W'e went on again, taking 
adidiitage of the compaiatne cool ol the night At dawn 
we rested foi thiee hours, and llien stalled once more, and 
labouicd on till about ton o clock, when a thunderstorm, 
accompanied by a deluge ot ram, overtook us, and we spent 
the next six hours practically under water. 

I do not know that there is any necessity for me to desmbe 
the nest four days ot our voyage in dettm, further tiian to 
say that they weie, on the whole, the most miserable that 1 
ever spout in my life, formitig one monotonous record of heavy 
labour, heat, miseiy, and mosquitoes. All that dieary way 
we passed through a region of almost endless swamp, and 1 
can only attribute our escape h'oni fever and death to the 
constant doses of qnmme and piirgatixes which we took, and 
the unceasing toil which we were forced to undergo. On the 

c F 
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third day of oui journey up the canal we had sighted a round 
hill that loomed dimly through the vapouis of the marsh, and 
on the evening of the fourth mght, when we camped, this hill 
seemed to be within dvc-and- twenty or tiiirty miles of us 
We were by i >w utterly exhausted, and felt as though our 
bhsteied hands could not pull the boat a yaid farther, and 
that the best thing that we could do would be to lie down and 
die in that dreadful wilderness of swamp. It was an awful 
position, and one in w'hicli 1 trust no otliei whito man will 
ever bo placed , and as I tlnew myselt down m the boat to 
sleep the sleep of uttei exhaustion, I bitterly cursed my folly 
in ever having been a party to such a mad undertaking, which 
could, I saw, only end m our death in this ghastly land. I 
tliought, I remember, as I slowly sank mto a doze, of what 
the appearance of the boat and her imhappy ciew would be 
111 two or three months’ time fiom that mght Theie she 
would lie, with gaping seams and half filled with .water, 
winch, when the niist-ladon wind stiried hei. Would wash 
baclrwards and torwards through oiu mouldering bones, and 
that would be the end of her, and of those in her who would 
follow after myths and seek out tlic seciets of Natine 

Ahcddy I seemed to hear the watei rippling agmnst the 
^desiccated bones and rattling them iogethci, lulling my skull 
against Maliomed’s, and Ins against mine, till at last 
Mahomed’s stood straight up upon its vertebris, and glared 
at me through its empty eyeholes, and cuised me with its 
grinning jaws, because I, a dog of a Ghiistian, disturbed the 
last sleep of a true believci. I opened my eyes, and shuddered 
at the hoiiid dream, and then shuddered agaui at somethuig 
that was not a dream, for two great eyes were gleaming down 
at me through the misty daikness. I struggled up, and in 
my tenor and confusion shrieked, and shrieked again, so that 
the others spiaug up too, reeling, and drunken with sleep and 
fear. And then all of a sudden thoro ivas a flash of cold steel, 
and a giGat spear was held against my tluoat, and b ehin d it 
other spears gleamed cruelly 

* Peace,’ said a voice, speaking m Arabic, oi rather in some 
dialect into which Arabic entered very largely , ‘ who are ye 
who come hither swinunmg on the watei Speak or ye die,' 
atid the steel pressed sharply agamst my thioat, semhng a edd 
chill through me. 

’ Wc ttre travellers, aud have come hither by ohsuce/ I 
in my best Arabio, which appeared to be understoodt'^ 
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for the man turned Ins head, aaid, addressing a tall form tiiat 
towered up in the background, said, ‘ Father, shall we slay ’ 

‘ What is the coloui of the men? ’ said a deep voice lu 
answer, 

‘ White 13 their colour * 

‘ Slay not,’ was the reply ‘ Four suns since was the word 
biought to me from “ She-who-must-be-obeyed," “ White men 
come , it white men come, slay them not ” Let them bo 
brought to the house ol “ Sfie-tv/io-inuit-be-obeye/l " Bring 
forth the men, and lot that which tliey have with them be 
brought ioith also ’ 

‘ Coiuc''Baid the man. half leading and half dragging mo 
from the boat, and as he did so 1 perceived other men doing 
the same kind office to my companions 

On the bank were gathered a company of some fifty men. 
In that light all I could discover was that they were armed 
with huge speai’s, wcie very tall, and strongly built, compara- 
tively light in colour, and nude, save foi a leopard skin tied 
round the middle 

Piesently Leo and Job weie bundled out and placed beside 
me 

‘ What on earth is up *> ’ said Leo, lubbmg his eyes 

’Oh, Jjord * sii, here’s a rum go,’ ejaculated Job, and 
just at that moment a distuibance ensued, and Mahomed came 
tunibling between us, followed by a shadowy form with an 
uplifted spear. 

‘ Allah ' Allah ' ’ howled Mahomed, leeling that he had 
little to hope from man, ‘ protect me ' piotect me • ’ 

* Father, it is a black one,’ said a v oice ‘ What said 
“ She-who-rnust-be-obeyed^’ about the black one ’ 

’ Sho said naught , but slay him not Come hither, my 
eon ’ 

The man advanced, and the tall shadowy form bent forward 
and whispered humotluug. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the otliei, and chuckled in a lather blood- 
curdhng tone. 

‘ Are the three white men there ? ' aaked the form. 

‘ Yes, they are tliere * 

‘ Then bring up that which is made ready for them, and 
let the men take alt that can be brought from the thing which 
floats.’ 

Hardly bod he spoken when men came rutmmgnp^ 
oanying on their shoulders neither more nor less than palan. 

wa 
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qums —four bearers and two spare men to a palanquin — and 
in these it was indicated promptly we were expected to 
mount 

‘ Well ' ’ said Leo, ‘ it is a blessing to find anybody to 
carry us after In* ' ng to carry ouiaelves so long.’ 

Leo always taies a clieeriiil now of things 

Thcie being no help ioi it, after seeing the others into 
thoirs I tumbled into niy own littei , and very coinlortable I 
lonnd it It appealed to be niauiifactured of clotb woven 
fiom giass-fibie, which atietclicd and yielded to evoiy motion 
ot the body, and, being bound top and bottom to the bearing 
pole, ga\c a giateful suptioit to the head and neck 

Sfiiicely liad 1 settled mysdt when, accompanying then 
steps with a monotonous song, the beaieis staitedat a swing- 
ing tu)t For half an lioiii or so 1 lay still, refiecting on the 
vciy romaikable expeiicnces that we were going tlnoiigh, and 
■wondeimg il any of my eminently lespectable fossil Inends 
down at Oamlnidge would believe me if I woie mnaculously 
to be set at the familial dmnoi -table for the pin pose of 
lelating them I do not want to convey any disiespectful 
notion 01 slight wlien I call those good and learned men 
fossils, but my experience is that pcojile arc apt to fossilise 
even at a Univeisity if they follow the same paths too per 
aistently I was getting fossilised myself, hut ot late my 
stock of ideas has been very much enlarged Well, I lay and 
leflected, and wondeicd w'hat on eaith would be the end of it 
all, till at last I ceased to wonder, and went to sleep 

I suppose 1 mubt have slept for seven or eight hours, 
getting the fii St roaJiesf that I h.idwon since the night before 
the loss of the dhow, foi wlien 1 w'oKc the sun was high in 
the heavens We were still journeying on at a pace of 
about four miles an houi Peeping out tliiough the thm 
cuitams of the litter, which were ingemously fixed to the 
hearmg polo, 1 peiceivod to my infinite relief that wo had 
passed out of the region ot eternal swamp, and were now 
travelhng over swelling grassv plains towards a cup-shaped 
hill Whether or not it was tno same hill that we had seen 
from the canal 1 do not know, and have never since been able 
to discover, for, as we afterwards found out, these people vdll 
give little m&rmation upon such points. Next I glanced 
at the men who were bearing me They were of a magnificent 
boOd, few of them being under six feet m height, andy^owiah 
in colour. Owerally their appearance had a good deal in 
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common with that of the Eagt African Bomah, only their 
liair was not frizzed up, but hung in thick black locks upon 
then shoulders Then features were aquihne, and in many^ 
cases exceedingly handsome, the teeth being especially regular 
and beautiful But notwitlistanding then beauty, it struckj 
me that, on the whole, I had never seen a nioie evil-lookingl 
set of faces There was an aspect of cold and sullen ciueltyi 
stamped upon them that revolted me, and which 111 some cases 
was almost uncanny in its intensity 

Anothei thing which stiuck mo about them was that tbej 
nevei seemed to smile Hometimes they sang the monoto- 
nous song of which I have spoken, but when they weie not 
smgmg they remained almost peifectly silent, and the light 
ol a laugh nevei came to brighten their sombre and evil 
countenances Of what lace could these people be ^ Their 
language was a bastaid Aiabic, and ^et they w'eie not Arabs , 

I was quite suie of that Foi one tiling they w'eie too daik, 
01 rather yellow I could not say why, but 1 know that their 
appearance filled me with a sick feai of which I felt ashamed 
While I was still wondering another litter came up alongside 
of mine Tn it for the cui tains wore diawn — sat an old man, 

I lothed m a whitish lobe, made. appaientl> , liom coarse linen, 
that hung loosely about him, and who, 1 at once jumped to 
the conclusion, was the shadow'v figme that had stood on the 
bank and been addressed as ‘ Father ’ lie w'as a wondeiful- 
lookiiig old man, with a snowy beaid, so long that the ends of 
it hung over the sides of the litter, and he had a hooked nose, 
above which Hashed out a pair of ojes as keen as a snake's, 
while his whole countenance was instinct with a look of wuse 
and sardon ic humour impossible to describe on papei 

* Art tliou awake, stranger ’ he said in a deep and low 
\otce. 

‘ Surely, ray father,’ I answered courteously, feeling certain 
that 1 should do well to conciliate this ancient Mammon of 
UiirighteouBness 

He stroked his beautiful white beard, and smiled faintly. 

‘ From whatever country thou earnest,’ he said, * and by 
the way it must be from one where somewhat of our lan- 
guage 13 known, they teach their children courtesy there, my 
stranger son. And now wherefoie comest thou unto this 
land, which scarce an ahen foot has pressed from the time 
that man knoweth ? Art thou and those with thee weary of 
life?* 
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‘ We came to find new things,’ I answered boldly. ‘ We 
are tired of the old things , we have come up out of the sea 
to know that which la unknown. We are of a brave race who 
fear not death, my very much respected fatlier — that is, if we 
can get a little fr -^^h information before ^e die.’ 

’ Humph ' ’ said the old gentleman, ‘ that may be true ; it 
is rash to contradict, otherwise 1 should say that thou waat 
l>mg, my son However, I dare to say that “ She-u'ho-must- 
he-oheyed " will meet thy wishes m the matter ' 

‘ Who la “ She-wJuy-muit-he-obeyed I asked, curiously. 

The old man glanced at the bearers, and then answered, 
with a tittle smile that somehow sent my blood to my 
heart — 

‘ Surely, my stiangei son, thou wilt learn soon enough, if 
it be her pleasure to see thee at all in the fiesh ’ 

* In the flesh ’ ’ I answered ‘ W^hat may my father wish 
to convey ’ 

But the old ma>n only laughed a dreadful laugh, and made 
no reply. 

‘ What 18 the name of my father’s people ’> ’ I asked. 

‘ The name of my people is Amahagger, ’ the People of 
the Bocks 

' And if a son might ask, what is the name of my father ' 

‘ My name is Billah ’ 

‘ And whither go we, my father ’ 

‘ That shalt thou see,’ and at a sign fi'om him his bearers 
started foiward at a run tiU they reached the htter m which 
Job was reposing (with one leg hanging over the side) 
Apparently, however, he could not make much out of Job, for 
presently I saw his bearers trot forward to Leo’s litter 

And after that, as notlung fresh occurred, I yielded to the 
pleasant swaying motion of Uie litter, and went to sleep again. 
1 was dreadfully tired When I woke 1 found that we were 
passing through a rocky deflle of a lava formation with pre- 
cipitous sides, in which grew many beautiful trees and flower- 
ing shrubs. 

Presently this defile took a turn, and a lovely sight un- 
folded itself to my ^es. Before us was a vast cup of green 
^m four to six miles m extent, m the shape of a Boman 
tunphitheatre. The sides of this great cup were rooky, and 
niothed with bush, but the centre was of the richest meadow 
studded single trees of mamificent growtbr nnd 
by meaxidermg brooks. On ^ rkh plais gmaed 
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herds of goats and cattle, bat 1 saw no shee^. At first I 
could not imamiie what this strange spot could be, but pre- 
sently it fiashed upon nie that it must represent the crater of 
some long-extinct volcano which had afterwards been a lake, 
and was ultunatelv drained m some unexpltuned way And 
hero 1 may state that from my subsequent experience of this 
and a much larger,' but otherwise similar spot, which 1 shall 
have occasion to describe by-and-by, I have every reason to 
beheve that the conclusion was correct. What puzzled me, 
however, was, that although there were people movuig about 
hording the goats and cattle, I saw no signs of any human habi- 
tation. Where did they all live? I wondered Mycunosity 
was soon destined to be gratified. Turning to the left the 
string of litters followed the clifiy sides of the crater for a 
distance of about half a mile, or perhaps a little less, and then 
halted Seeing the old gentleman, my adopted ‘ father,' 
BiUali, emerge from liis litter, I did the same, and so did Leo 
and Job. The first thing I saw was oui wretched Arab com- 
panion, Mahomed, lying exhausted on the ground It appeared 
that he had not been provided with a littei , but had been 
forced to run the entire distance, and, as he was already qmte 
worn out when w'e started, his condition now was one of great 
prostration 

On looking round we discovered that the place W'here we 
had halted was a platform in ft out of the mouth of a great 
cave, and piled upon this platform were the entire contents 
of the whale-boat, even down to the oars and sail. Round 
the cave stood groups of the men who had escorted us, and 
other men of a similar stamp They were all tall and aU 
handsome, though they vaned 111 then degree of darkness of 
skin, some bemg as daik as Mahomed, and some as yellow as 
a Ohuiese They weie naked, except for the leopard-skin 
round the waist, and each of them earned a huge spear 

There weie also some women among them, who, instead ol 
the leopard-skin, w’ore a tanned hide of a small red buck, some- 
thing like that of the onb^, only ratlier darker m colour. These 
women were, as a class, exceedmgly good-lookmg, with large, 
dark eyes, well-cut features, and a truck bush of curling hair — 
not ensped like a negro’s— ranging from black to chestnut m 
hue, with aU shades of uiterm^ate colour. Some, but very 
few of them, wore a yellowish linen garment, such as 1 have 
described as worn by Billali, but this, as we afterwards disco- 
vered, was a mark of rank, rather than an attempt at dothh^, 
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For the rest, 
theu appeal ance 
was not quite 
so teriitjing 
as that of the 
men, and they 


rarely As soon 
as we had alight- 
ed they gathciod 
round us and examined 
us with cuiiositv, but 
without excitement 
Jjeo’s tall, athletic 
form and cleai-cut 
Grecian face, liowever, , 
evidently excited tlieir • 
attention, and when he 
politely lifted Ins hat 
to them, and showed 
his ourlmg yellow lian , 

Uiere was a slight mur- 
mur of admiration. . 

Nor did it stop there , 
fbr.aftei regarding him 
critically from head to foot, the handsomost of the yoimg 
women — one wearing a robe, and with hair of a shade betwoen 
brown and chestnut — dehberately advanced to him, and, m a 
way that would have been wimung had it not been so dotei - 
nuned, quietly put her arm lound Ins neck, heiit forward, and 
icisaed him on the lips. 

I gave a gasp, expecting to see Leo instantly speared ; 
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and Job ejaculated, ‘ TholuiHsy — Avell, t jiever • ’ As for Leo, 
lie looked slightly astonished, and then, remarking that we 
had cleaily got into a country where they followed the cus- 
toms of the early Christians, deliberately returned the 
embrace 

Again I gasped, thinking that something would happen , 
but, to my auipusc, though some of the joung women showed 
tiaces of \e\ation, the older ones and the men only smiled 
slightly When we came to under stand the customs of this 
extraordinary peoiile tlie mystery was explained It then 
appeared that, in direct opposition to the habits of almost 
eveiy other saiage lace 111 the world, women among the 
Amahagger are not oiilj upon terms of peifect eqiiaht> with 
the men, but aie not held to them by any binding ties 
Descent is traced only thiough the line ot the mothei, and 
while individuals are as proud of a long and supeiior female 
ancestry as we aie of our families in Europe, they ne\er pay 
attention to, or even acknowledge, any man as their fathei, 
even when their male paicntage is perfectly well known. 
There is bat one titular male parent of each tribe, or, as they 
call it, ‘Household,’ and he is its elected and immediate lulei, 
with the title of ‘ Father ’ For instance, the man Billah was 
the father of this ‘ household,’ which consisted of about seven 
thousand mdividuals all told, and no other man ivas ever 
called by that name When a woman took a fancy to a man 
she signified her preference by arliancing nnd embracing him 
pubhely, in the same way that tins handsome and exceedingly 
prompt young lady% who was called Ustane, had eiubiacod 
Ijuo. If he kissed her b i.ck it wus a token tliat he accepted 
her, and the arrangement continued till one of them weaned 
of it I am bound, however, to say that the change of hus- 
bands was not nearly so frequent as might have been ex- 
pected. Nor did quarrels arise out of it, at least among the 
men, who, when tlieu wives deserted them m favour ol a 
rival, accepted the matter much as We accept the income- 
tax or our marriage laws, as somethmg not to be disputed, 
and as tending to the good of the community, however 
disagreeable they may provt. to the individual m particular 
mstmices. 

It is very curious to observe how the customs'" of mankind 
on this question vary in different countries, making morality an 
affair of latitude, and what is right and proper in one place 
wrong and improper in another. It must, however, be 
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understood that, since all cmlised nations appear to accept 
it as an axiom that ceremony is the touchstone of morality, 
there is, even accoidmg to oiir canons, nothing immoral about 
this Amahagger r 'itom, seeing that the interchange of the 
embraco ansivers i > our ceremony of maiiinge, winch, as we 
know, justifies most t]iing>, 
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When the kissing operation was hnished — bj the way, none 
of the yoiuig ladies offeied to pet me m this fashion, though 
I saw one ho\ering round Job, to that respectable mdi\’idaBl's 
evident alarm — the old man Billali advanced, and graciously 
waved us into the cave, wlntlicrwe went, followed by Ustane, 
who did not seem inclined to take the hints I gave hot that 
wo liked priiacy 

Befoie we had gone five paces it struck me that the cave 
that we were entering was none of Natuie’a handiwork, but, 
on the contraiy, had been hollowed by the hand of man So 
far as we could judge it appeared to be about one hundred 
feet in length by htty wide, and \exy lofty, resembling a 
cathedral aisle more than anything else. From this mam 
aisle opened passages at a distance of every twelve or fifteen 
feet, leading, I supposed, to smaller cliambera About fifty feet 
from the entrance of the cave, just w'here the light began to 
get dim, a fire was binning, which thiew huge shadows upon 
the gloomy walls aionnd Here Billali halted, and asked ns 
to be seated, saying that the people would bring us food, and 
aocordmgly we squatted oui selves down upon the rugs of 
skins winch were spiead for us, and waited. Presently the 
food, consisting of wafb flesli boiled, firesh milk m an earthen- 
ware pot, and boiled cobs of Indian com, was brought by 
young gills. We were almost starving, and 1 do not tlimk 
that in my life I ever before ate with such satisfaction. 
Indeed, before we had fimshed we literally ate up everything 
that was set before us. 

When we hod done, our somewhat saturnine host, BiUaU, 
who had been watching ns m perfect silence, rose and 
addressed us. He said that it was a wonderful thing that 
had happened. No man had ever known or heard of 
strangei-s i^ivmg in the country of the People of the Bocks. 
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Sometime'?, tlionpli rarely, black men had come here, and 
from them they had lioaid of tlie CMstenco of men much 
wliitei that! tliem-ielve'?, who sailed on the sea in ships, but for 
the anival of siicli ilioio was no piecedent We had, how- 
ever, been seen ch-i 'oig tJie boat up tJie canal, and lie told 
ns f)ankl_y that hclmu atoncejpvcnoideisfoi oui destiuction, 
seeing that it was iinlawfiil for any stiangei to enter here, 
when a message h.-d come from ‘ f>hf uho-vinst-be obet/ed,' 
SiUing that 0111 Ines weie to he spared, and that ^ve w'oie to 
bo brouglit hithei 

‘Paidon me, my father,’ I mtenupted at this point, 
‘ but if, as I uudeistand, “ Site » lio-imiitt-h'‘-obi‘yed ” lives yet 
farther oft, liow could she have knowm of our approach ’ 

Bdlali tULiied, and seeing that w'e weie alone — foi the 
young lady, Ushino, had witbdiawn when he had begun to 
speak — said, ivith a cm ions little luugh- 

‘ Are tlieie none in your land who can see without eyes 
and hear without eais Ask no questions , *s7io knew ' 

I sluiigged my alioulders at this, and he pioceeded to say 
that no further msti actions had been reciuved on the subject 
of our disposal, and this being so he was about to stait to 
mterview ‘ She-roho mwst-be-oheyed^' generally spoken of, for 
the sake of brevity, as ‘Hiya’ oi .S'hc simplj, who be gave 
ns to imdei stand was the Queen of the Amahagger, and leain 
her wislies 

I asked him how long he proposed to be away, and he 
said that by tiaicllinghaid he might he back on the fifth day, 
but there iveie many miles of maisli to cioss before he came 
to where bhc was He then said that every arrangement 
would be made foi our comfort during Ins absence, and that, 
as he had peisonally taken a fancy to us, ho sincerely trusted 
tliat the answer lie should bring from She would be one 
favourable to the continuation of our existence, but at the 
same time he did not wish to conceal from us that ho thought 
this doubtful, as every stranger who had ever come into the 
country during hia grandmotlier’s hfe, his mother’s hfe, and 
his own hfe, had been put to death without mercy, and m a 
way that he would notj^r^wour feelings, by.4e8onhmg , and 
this bad been done by the order 67 She herself, at least he 
supposed tJiat it was by her order At any rate, she never 
mt^fered to save them. 

‘ Why,’ I said, ‘ but how can that be ? You are an old 
Stan, and the time you talk of must reach back three nn^’g 
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lives. How Lheiefoiti could Sh& have oidered the death of 
anybody at the beginning of the life of your grandmother, 
seeing that herself she would not have been born ^ ’ 

Again he smiled — that same faint, peouliai smile, and with 
a deep bow depaited, ivithout making any answei , noi did 
we see him again foi live days 

AVlien ho had gone wc discussed the situation, which 
filled me with alarm 1 did not at all like the accounts of 
tins raysteiious Queen, ‘ Shc-JcIto-miiU he obei/ed,' oi more 
shoitly She, who appaiently oideied the cvecution of any 
unfoitunut'' sti anger in a fashion so unmerciful Leo, too, 
was depressed about it, but consoled himself by triumphantly 
pointing out that tins She was undoubtedly tlic person re- 
leiied to m the willing on the potsheid and m Ins father’s 
letter, iii pioof of which he advanced Ihllah’s allusions to her 
age and |>owei I was by this time so o\ei whelmed wuth the 
course 9I events that I had not e\en the heait lett to dis- 
pute a proposition so absurd, so I suggested that we should 
try to go out and get a bath, of wdnch wc all stood sadly in 
need 

Accordingly, liaMiig indicated oiii wish to a middle-aged 
individual of an unusually satuimne cast of coiuifcenanco, even 
among this satumine people, ivlio appeared to be deputed to 
look after us now that the Fathei of the hamlet had departed, 
we started m a body — ha\ing first lit our pipes Outside the 
cave we found quite ii ciowd of people evidently watching for 
our appearance, but when they saw us come out smoking they 
vanished this way and tliat, calling out that w'e weie great 
magicians Indeed, nothing about us ere.ated so gi'eat a 
sensation as 0111 tobacco smok<' — not e^eJl oui fireaims ' 
After tins we succeeded in loaclinig a stream that had its 
source in a strong ground spring, and taking our bath in 
peace, though some of the women, not excepting Ustaiie, 
showed a decided inclination to lollow us even tlieie 

By the time that we had finished this most lefreshmg 
bath the sun was setting , indeed, when we got back to the 
big cave it had already set The cave itself was full of people 
gatliered round fires — for se^eial more hod now been lighted 
— and eating their evening meal by their lurid light, and by 

> Vfe found tobacco growing in this country as it does m every other 
part of Afrioa, and, although they are so absolutely ignorant of its other 
blessed qnahties, the Amanogger use it habitually in the form of snuil 
an^ also for medicinal purxioses. — ^L. H H 



that of vanoiib lauipb whicli weic sol about or hang upon tho 
yralls These lamps Avere of a rude manufacture of baked 
earthenivare, aud of all shapes, some of them giaceful enough. 
The laiger ones were formed of big red earthenware pots, 
filled with clarified Ited fat, ajid having a reed wick stuck 
through a v\oodeii disl: which filled the top of the pot. This 
sort ol lamp loqnired the most constant attention to prevent 
its going out wdieneve) the wick burnt down, as theie were no 
means of turning it up The smaller liand lamps, howevei, 
which were also made of baked clay, wore fitted with wicks 
manufactured from the pitb of a pahn-tiee, or aoinetimes from 
the stem of a very h<indsoine vaiiety of fern. This kind of 
wick was passed tlnongb a round hole at the end of the lamp, 
to which a sharp piece of liard wood was attached wherewith 
to pieice and draw it up wlieucvci it showed signs of burning 
low 

For a while w'e sat down .lud watched tins grim people 
eating then evening meal in silence as gum as themselves, 
till at length, getting tired of contemplating them and the 
huge moving shadows on the locky walls, I suggested to our 
new keeper that we should like to go to bed 

Without a woid he loso. and, t.ikuig me politely by the 
hand, advanced with a lamp to one of tho small passages that 
I had noticed opening out of tJie central cave Tins we 
followed for about five pates, when it suddenly widened out 
into a small cbamboi, about eight feet square, and hewn out 
of the living rock. On one side of this chambei was a stone 
slab, about three feet from the gi’ound, and rumniig its eutiro 
length like a bunk in a cabin, and on tins slab he intimated 
that I was to sleep There was no window oi air-hole to tlie 
chamber, and no furuituie ; and, on looking at it more closely, 
1 came to the distuibuig conclusion (in which, as I afteiwaras 
disooveicd, 1 was quite right) that it had originally served for 
a scpuklue for the dead lather tliun a sloepiug-place for the 
hvmg, the slab being designed to receive tlie corpse of the 
depaitcd The thought made me sliudder in spite of myself ; 
but, seeing that Z must sleep somewhere, 1 got over the feeling 
as best 1 might, and returned to the cav'ern to get my blanWj 
which had been brought up from tlie boat with the other 
things, There 1 met Job, who, having been mdact^ to fl 
siniilar apartment, had flatly declmed to atop in it, saying that 
the look of the place gave him tho horrors, and tlmt he mi^t 
«B well be dead and b^ed m his graaidfather’s bru.k>g);«ve # 
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once. Now he expressed lus determination of sleeping i\ith 
me if I would allow lum. This, of course, I was only too 
glad to do 

The iijglit passed veiy coinfoilably on the whole 1 say on 
the whole, lor personally I ^ent tliiough a most hoirible 
nightmare of being buiied alive, induced, no doubt, by the 
sepulchral nature of my suiioundings At dawm we weie 
aroused by a loud trumpeting sound, pioduccd, as we after- 
wards discoveied, by a j'oung Amaliaggpi blowing through a 
hole bored in its side into a hollowed elephant tusk, winch was 
kept for the purpose 

Taking the hint, we got up and went down to the stieam 
to wasli, altei which the moi'ning meal was seived At 
breakfast one of the women, no longer qliitc yomig, advanced, 
and publicly kissed Job I think it was in its way the most 
delightful thing, putting its nupropnety aside foi a moment^ 
that I ever saw Never shall 1 foigct the lespectahle Job’s 
abject terror and drsgust Job, like myself, is a bit of a 
misogymst— I fancy chiefly owing to the fact of his having 
been'OBtf'of a family oi soveuteon — and the Icelings expressed 
upon his countenance when he rcahsed that ho was not only 
being embraced publicly, and without authorisation on his 
own part, but also m the presence of lus masters, wcie too 
mixed and painful to admit of accurate desonption. He 
spiang to his feet, and pushed tho woman, a buxom person of 
about thirty, from him 

• Well, I iievei I ' lie gasped, w'hercupon probably Ihuikmg 
that he was only coy, she embiaccd him again 

‘ Be off with you 1 Got away, you mmx ' ’ he shouted, 
waving the wooden spoon, with which he was eating his 
breakrast, up and down before the lady’s face ‘ Beg your 
pardon, gcntleuien, I am sure 1 haven t encouragoiTher. Oh, 
Loid 1 she’s coming for me again. Hold her. Mi. Hollyt 
please hold her ! 1 can't stand it , 1 can’t, uideud. This has 
never happened to mo before, gentlemen, nevei There's 
nothing against my charactei,' and here ho bioke ufl, and ran 
as hard as he could go down the cave, and for once 1 saw the 
Amahagger laugh As for ^he woman, however, dul not 
laugh On the coiilrai'y, she seemed to bnstle with fury, 
which the mockery of the other women about only served to 
,intwfiify. She stood there literallv snarhng and shaking with 
mdi^ati<»i» and, seeing her, I wisned Job’s soru^les hod been 
Hit Jeticho,^ forming a shrewd guess that his admiraUa 
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behaviour had endangered onr throats Nor, as the sequel 
shows, was I wrong 

The lady having letreatcd, Job returned in a great stato 
of nervoufaness, and keeping his weather eye fixed upon every 
woman w’lio came r r him I took an opportunity to explain 
to our hosts that Jol was a maiiied man, and had had very 
mihapp) exjAi loucCi in hia domebtic relations, which aecounted 
foi Ins picscnco line and his tenor at the sight of women, 
but my lemiiiks weie icceived m gimi silence, it being evi- 
dent that oui iclamci's hchavioiii was consideied as a. slight 
to the ‘ hoiieehold ’ at lai go, although the w'omeii, after the 
maniiei ol some of then more cnihsed sisteis, made meny 
at the rebuft of tliou eorapamoii 

Aftei breakfast ue took a walk and inspeetod tJie Ama- 
hdgger herds, and also then ciiltiiati'd lauds They have two 
bleeds of cattle, one laige and angulai, with no horns, but 
yielding beautiful milk, and tbo olhei, a red bioed, veiy 
small and fat, cxcelloiit for meat, but of no value for milking 
pui]JOses Tins last biocd closely lesombles the Norfolk red- 
pole hliain, only it has hoiiis wlncli generally cmve forwaid 
over the head, somotniiea to such an evtont that they have to 
be cut to 2wo\ent them fiom giowing into the bonea of tho 
skull The goats aic long honed, and aie used for eating 
only, at least I never saw them milked As for the Amahagger 
cultivation, it is primitive in the extiemo, being all done by 
means of a spade made of non, for these people smelt and 
woik non Tins spade is shaped more like a big spear-head 
than anything else, and lias no shouldfu to it on which the 
foot can be s(d As a consequence, the labour of digging la 
very gieat It la linwevei all done by the men, the women, 
contrary to the habifa of most savage races, being entirely 
exempt from manual toil But then, as I think I have said 
elsewhere, among the Amahagger the weaker sex has esta- 
blished its rights 

At fust w c weie much pnazled as to the origin and constitu- 
tion of this oxtiaoidinarv race, points upon which they were 
singulaily uncommunicative. As the time w'eiit on — for the 
next foui days passed without any striking event — we learnt 
something from Leo’s lady friend Ustano, who, by the way, 
stuck to that young gentleman like his own shadow As to 
origin, tliey had none, at least, so /or as slie was Awar^.^ 
^herc were, however, she informed us, mounds of masonry 
s|md many pillars, near the place where ^ lived, which 
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called Edr, and which t.he wise eaid had once been houses 
wherein men hved, and it was suggested that the; were 
descended from these men. No one, however, dared go near 
these great rams, because they were haunted they only 
looked on them from a distance. Other similar rums weie to 
be seen, she had heard, m vanous parts of the country, that 
IS, wherever one of tlie mountains rose above the level of the 
swamp. Also tlie caves in which they lived had been hollowed 
out of the rocks by men, perhaps the same who built the 
cities They themselves liad no wiitten laws, only custom, 
which was, however, quite aS binding as law If any man 
oifeiided against tlio custom, he was put to deatli hy older of 
the Father of tlie ‘ Household ’ I asked how he was put to 
death, and slie onl> smiled, and said that 1 might see one 
day soon 

They had a Queen, however. S/w; was their Queen, but she 
was very rarely aocn, perhaps once in two or three years, wlien 
she came foitli to pass sentence on some offenders, and when 
seen was muffled up in a big cloak, so that n J^y could look 
upon her face Those who waited upon help^ie deaf and 
dumb, and therefore could tell no tales, but it was reported 
that she was lovely as no other woman was lovely, or ever 
had been. It was rumouied also that she was immortal, and 
bad power over all things, but she, Ustane, could say nothing 
of aU that. What she believed was that the Queen chose a 
husband from time to time, and as soon as a female cluld was 
bom, this husband, who was never again seen, was put to 
death. Then the female child grew up and took the place of 
the Queen when ita mother died, and hod been buned in the 
great caves. But of these matters none could speak with 
certainty. Only She was obeyed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and to question her command was lustaiit 
death. She kept a guard, but had no regular aimy, and to 
disobey her was to die. 

I asked tvliat size the land was, and how many people lived 
in it. She answered that tliere were ten ' Households,’ like 
this that she knew of, including the big ‘ Hous^old,’ where 
the Queen was, that all the * Households ' lived in caves, in 
places resetnblmg this stretch of raised country, doited about 
. tn a vast extent of jswamp, which was only to m threaded by 
secret raths. Often the ' Hoaseholds ' made war on ea^ other 
until sent word that it was to stop, and then they instantly 

oeesed. fhat and t^ fever which they caught in erosf^ 

0 a T 
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the swamps pievented then inmihois horn iiicreasnig too 
much The^ had Jio conucctiou %\ith anj other lace, indeed 
none lived near them, oi weie able to tliiead the vast swamps 
Once an amij fiom tb duoclioiiot the gieat rivei {piesumably 
the Zambesi) had ath .,.pted to attack them, but tlicy got lost 
m the maishes, and at night, seeing tlic gieat balls oi tiie tliat 
mo\e about thcic, tiu'd to come to them, tlnnkmg that they 
maikecl the eucmj’s eaiiip, and halt ol them di owned 
As foi the lest, tllo^ soon died of ieiei and shiiiation, not a 
blow belli" stiLiclv III tliom Tin mnislies, she told ns, ^pip 
absolutely unpas^able except to those who Knc»v the paths, 
adding, uhat 1 could uell helie\e. Ih.it a\p should neici ha^e 
leached this place wlicir we then woic had wp not hreii 
bioiight thitlipi. 

These and man\ otlici Ihiiig-- \u haint fioin I stiiiie 
dining the foni dajs’ pause htloic enu ical adiailuies began, 
and, as may be imagined, tlie\ gaxe us i oiisidciable eause 
foi thought The whole stoij was cvtcedmgly n markable, 
almost incicdibly so, nulecd, and the oddc&l pait of it was 
that so far it did more oi less coiuspond to the ancient 
wilting on tlie sheid And now it appealed that there ■was a 
mysteiious Queen clothed by luinoui wnth diead and wondoi- 
ful attiihutes, and commonly known by the inipcisonal, but, 
to ray mind, latlicr awesome title of S/ic Altogethei, I 
could not make it out, iioi could Leo, tiiough of couise ho 
w'as triumphant exceedingly ovei me because 1 had persist- 
ently mocked at the legend As foi Job, he had long since 
abandoned any attempt to c.Ul his leason his own, and left it 
to diift upon tlio sea of tncnrastance Mahomed, the Aiab, 
who, by the Avay, av.is Ueated cnilly indeed, but with chilling 
contempt, by the Amahagger, xvas, I discovered, in a gieat 
flight, though I could not quite make out w'hat he -was fright- 
ened about He would sit ciouclied up in a comer of the cave 
all day long, calling upon Allah and the Prophet to protect 
him. 'When 1 pressed him about it, he said that he was afraid 
because these people were not men and women at all, but 
de\ils, and that this was an enchanted land , and, upon my 
word, once or twice since then I have been mclmed to agi-ee 
with him And so the time went on, tiU the night of tlie 
fourth day after Billali had left, -when something happened. 

We three and Ustaue were sitting round a fire m the 
oave just before bedtime, when suddenly the woman, who had 
brooding m silence, rose, and laid her hand upon Leo’s 
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golden curia, and addreased lum. Even now, when I shut ray 
eyes, 1 can see her proud, shapely foim, clothed alternately 
in dense shadow and the red flickering ot the fire, as she 
stood, the wild ceutie of as wild a scene as 1 e\er witnessed, 
and dehveied heiscll of the burden of hei thoughts audfoie- 
bodings m a kind of rhythmical speech that ran something as 
follows — 

Thou (i}t 9»v chosm — I hate waited for thee fiom the 
beyinmng ^ 

Thou ait ‘icry beautiful Who hath haii like unto thee, 
01 skin so iL Jute ? 

Who hath so strong an aim, uho is so inuch a man ^ 

Thine eges aie the sky, and the lujht in them is the stars 
Thou ait peifect and of a happy face, and my heait 
turned itself towards thee 

Ay, when mine eyes fell upon thee I did desue thee , — 
TJien did I taJ^e thee to me--0 thou JJeloicd, 

And hold thee fast, lest Imiin stionhl ooim unto thee 
xLy, I did Corel thuie lu’od with mine haii, lest the sun 
should stake it , 

And altogether uas f thine, and thou wast altogethei nunc. 
And so it went for a little space, till Tune uas in labour 
With an evil Day , 

Aiul then what befell on that day ^ ' my Beloved, 

1 know not t 

But I, [ saw thee no moie — I, I was lost m the blackness. 
And she who is siionger did tali^e thee , ay, she who is 
fairer than Ustanc 

Yet didst thou turn and call upon me, and let thine eyes 
wander in the darkness 

But, nevertheless, she prevailed by Beauty, and led thee 
down horrible places. 

And then, ah ! then my Beloved 

Here this extraordinary woman broke off her speech, or 
chant, which was so much musical gibberish to us, for all 
Uiat we understood of what she was talkrag about, and 
seemed to fix her flashing eyes upon the deep shadow before 
her. Thrra in a raon nt they acquired a vacant, terrified 
stare, a8*'ihougli they were striving to picture some hdf-seen 
horror. She lifted her hand from Leo’s head, and pointed 
into the darkness. \Ve all looked, and could see nothing; 
but she saw somethmg, or thought she did, and something 
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evidently that affected even her iron nerves, for, without 
another sound, down she fell senseless between ns. 

Leo, who was growing really attached to this remarkable 
young person, was in a great state of alarm and distress, and, 
to be perfectly cand , I was in a condition not far removed 
from superstitious fear The whole scene was an uncanny 
one 

Presently, however, she lecovered, atfd sat up with a con- 
vulsive shudder. 

‘ What didst tliou mean, Ustane ’ ’ asked Leo, who, thapiilis 
to years of tuition, spoke Aiabic very prettily 

‘Naj, my chosen,' she aiisweied, with a little forced laugh. 
‘ I did but sing unto thee attei the fashion of my people. 
Suiely, I meant nothing How could I speak of that wliicli 
13 not yet ’ 

‘And what didbL thou sco, Ustane'^’ I asked, looking licr 
sharply m the face 

‘ Na>,' she answered again, ‘ I saiv luiught Ask mo not 
what 1 saw Why should I flight yo'^’ And then, turning 
to Loo with a look ot the most utter tenderness that I ever 
saw upon the face of a woman, civilised or savage, she took 
his lioad between her hands, and kissed him on the forehead 
an a mother might 

‘ 'Whon I am gone from thee, my chosen,’ she said , ‘ when at 
night thou stretchest out thine hand and canst not find me, then 
sbouldst thou think at times of me, for of a truth I love thee 
well, though I bo not fit to wash thy feet And now let us 
love and take that which is given us, and be happy , for in 
the grave there is no love and no warmth, nor any touching 
of the lips ^Nothing perchance, or perchance but bitter 
memories of what might have been. To-night the hours 
are our own, how know we to whom they shall belong to- 
morrow ? ’ 
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VIII. 

THU FUAST, AND Al'TElt ' 

On the day following tins remarkable scene — a scene cal- 
culated to make a deep impression upon anybody who beheld 
it, more because of what it suggested and seemed to fore- 
shadow than of what it revealed — it was announced to us 
that a feast would be held that evening ni our honour, I did 
my host to get out of it, saying tliat wc weie modest people, 
and cared little for feasts, but my lemarks being received 
with the silence of displeasure, I thought it wisest to hold my 
tongue 

Accoidingly, just before sundowii. I was informed tliat 
everything was ready, and, accompanied by Job, went into 
the cave, wlieie I met Leo, who was, as usual, followed by 
Ustane, These two had been out walking somewhere, and 
know nothing of the projected festivity till that moinont. 
When Ustane heard of it I saw an e'?pres8ion of horror spring 
up upon her handsome features Turning she caught a man 
who was passing up the cavo by the arm, and asked him 
something in an imperious tone. His answer seemed to re- 
assure her a little, for she looked relieved, though far from 
satisfied Next she appeared to attempt some remonstrance 
with the man, who was a person in autliority, hut he spoke 
angnly to her, and shook her oil, and then, changing his 
mmdi led her by the arm, and sat her down between himself 
and another man in the circle round the fire, and 1 perceived 
that for some reason of her own slie thought it best to submit. 

The fire in the cave was an unusually big one that night, 
and in a largo circle round it were gathered about thirty-five 
men and two women, Ustane and the woman to avoid whom 
Job had played the rdU of another Bcnptural char^ter. The 
men wwe sitting in perfoi^t silence, as was their custom, ea^ 
with his great spear stuck upright behind him, in a sooktt 
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cut ui the rock for that puipose Only one oi two wore the 
yellowish hrieu garment of which I ha\e spoken, the rest had 
nothing on except the leopaid s skin about the middle 

‘ What’s up now, sir,’ said Job, doubtfully ‘ Bless us 
and sale us, the s that woman again Now, surely, she 
can't be alter me, aeemg that I have gi\on hei no oiicouragc- 
ment They gne me the (leejis, tJiu wliole lot of them, and 
that’s a fact \Vh> look, they have asked klahomed to dine, 
too Theie, that lady of mine is talking to him ni as into 
and civil a uav as possible Well, I’m glad it isn’t me, that’s 
all*’ 

We louki d up, and siuc enough the woman m question 
bad iiseii and wa-, cscoitiug the wi etched ilahomed fioiii 
his coiner, wheie, oieicome by some acute prescience ol 
hoiioi, he had been suited, shnoiiug, and calling on Allah 
lie appealed umviUiug enough to come, if loi no other leasoii 
perhaps because it was an lui iccnstomed honour, loi hitherto 
his food Lad been given to lura apait Aiijway I could see 
that he was in a state of gicat touoi, for Ins totteiing legs 
would sca^celj suppoit his stout, bulky foim, and 1 think it 
was rather owing to the resources ol baibaiism behind him, 
111 the shape ot a huge Ainahaggei with a pioiioitionatcly 
huge spear, than to the soductioiis of the lady who led him 
by the hand, that he consented to i ome at all 

‘ Well,’ I said to the otliois, ‘ I don’t at all like tlie look 
of things, but I suppose we must face it out Have you 
fellows got your ie\ol\ers on because, if so, you had better 
see that they aie loaded 

'I have, sir,’ said Job, tapping Ins Colt, ‘but Mi Leo 
has only got his huntmg-knife, though that is big enough, 
surely ’ 

Feeluig that it w'ould not do to wait while the missing 
weapon was fetched, we advanced boldly, and seated oui- 
selves ui a hue, with oui backs against the side of the cave 

As soon as we weie seated, an eaithenware jar was passed 
round containing a fermented fluid, of by no means unpleasant 
taste, though apt to turn upon the stomach, made from crushed 
gram — not Indian com, but a small brown gram that grows 
upon its stem m clusters, not unlike that which m the southern 
part of Africa is known by the name of Kafir com The vase 
which contained this liquor was very curious, and as it more 
ta? less roBcmbled many hundreds of others m use among the 
Aiaahagger I may as well deaenhe it< These vases are of a 
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very ancient manufacture, and of all sizes. None sucb can 
have been made m the countiy for hundreds, or rather 
thousands, of years They are lound m the rock tombs, of 
winch I shall give a description in their proper place, and my 
own belief is that, after the fashion of the Egyptians, with 
whom the former inhabitants of this country may have had 
some connection, tliey were used to receive the viscera of the 
dead Leo, however, is of opinion that, ns 111 the case of 
Etruscan amphoric, tliey weie placed there for the spiritual 
use of the deeccised. Tliey are mostly two-handled, and of all 
sizes, some b(>mg neaily thieo feet m height, and running 
horn that down to as many inelica in shape they vary, but 
aie all exceedingly beautiful and giateful, being made of a 
\eiy fine black waio, not lustioua, but slightly rough. Ou 
tins grouudwuik aic iiildid figiues much more graceful and 
lifelike than any otlicis that I have seen on antique vases. 
Home of these miaul pictures icpieaciit love-scenos ivith a 
childlike simplicity and froedoni of raaiiner which would not 
coiuinoud itself to the taste of the picseiit day Others a^ain 
gwe pictuios of nvaidcns dancing, and yet others of hunting- 
scenes Eoi inatance, tlic \eiy lase fiom which W'C wore then 
diiiikiiig had on one side a most spiiited drawing of men, 
appaiontly white in toloui, attacking a bull-elephant with 
speais, wliilo on the leveiso was a picture, not quite so well 
done, of a Jiuntcr shooting an airow at a running antelope, I 
should say lioni tlie look of it eithei an eland or a koodoo. 

This IS a digression at a ciitical moment, but it is not too 
long foi the occasion, foi the occasion itself was very long. 
Witli tlio exception of the pcixodical passing of the vase, emd 
tlie inovomenl neccssaiy to throw fuel on to the firo, nothing 
happened for the best pait of a whole hour Nobody spoke A 
word There we all sat ui perfect silence, stanug at the 
glaae and glo\r of the largo Rre, and at the shadows thrown 
by the flickering earthenware lamps (which, by the way, were 
not ancient). On the open space between us and the fire lay 
a large wooden tray, with four short handles to it, exactly Uk 
a butcher’s tray, only not hollowed out. By the side of th'b 
tray was a great pair of long-handled iron pincers, and on 
other side of the Are was a similar pair Somehow 1 did zfot 
at all like the appearance of this tray and the aocompiUiTi^ 
pincers Thcie I sat and stared at them and at the sileht' 
circle of the fierce moody faces of the men, and reflected that 
It was all very awful, and that we weire absolute^ in ihic 
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power of this alarming people, who, to mo at any rate, were 
all the more formidable because their true character was still 
very much of a mysteiy to us They might be better than I 
thought them, or they might be worse 1 feared that they 
were worse, and 1 was not wrong. It was a curious sort 
of a feast, I reflected, ir > ppearance indeed, an entertainment 
of theBarmecide stamp, for theie was absolutely nothing to eat 
At last, ]ost as I was begiimmg to fool as though 1 wero 
being mesmerised, a move was made Without the slightest 
warning, a man fiom the other side of the circle called out 
in a loud voice — 

‘ Where is the flesh tliat we thall eat ’ 

Thereon everybody in the circle answered in a deep 
measured tone, and stretching out the right arm towards the 
fire as he spobe — 

* Thejle’ih will coine ' 

‘ Is it a goat “> ’ said the same man, 

‘Itts a goat mthout horns, and more than a goat, and 
tve shall slay it,’ they answered with one voice, and tuinnig 
half round they one and all grasped the handles of their spears 
with the right hand, and then simultaneously let them go. 

‘ Is it an ox ’ said tho man again, 

‘ It IS an ox without horns, and more than an ox, and wc 
shall slay it,’ was the answer, and again the speais were 
grasped, and again let go. 

Then came a pause, and I noticed, with honor and a 
nsmg of the hair, that the woman next to Mahomed began 
to fondle him, patting his cheeks, and calling him by names 
of endearment w'hile her fierce eyes played up and dowm his 
tiembling form I do not know why the sight frightened 
me BO, but it did fnghten us all dreadfully, especially Leo. 
The oaresBing was so snake-Iike, and so evidently a part of 
some ghastly formula that had to be gone through.* I saw 
M^omed turn white under his brown skin, sickly white with 

' Is the meat ready to be cooked ? ’ asked the voice, more 
rapidly 

> ’It ts leady , it is ready.’ 

' Is tlie pot hot to COOK it ? ’ it contmued, in a sort of 

* We afterwards learnt that its object was to pretend to the viothn 
he was the object of love and admizstion, and so to sooth his iojtuwd 
fetifiags, and ooose him to explie in a haupv and oemtented frimie of 
ftiilti?-!:,, H, H. 
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scream tliat echoed pamfully down tlie great recesses of the 
cave 

‘ It M hot. it IS hot ' 

‘ Great lieavens I ’ roared Loo, ‘ remember the writing, 



“ The people who place jmfa upon the heads of strangers," ' 

As he said the words, before we could stir, or even telte 
the matter in, two great ruffians jumped up, and, seiaing 
long pinoorB, plunge them into the heart of the fire, tile 
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woman who had boon caressing Maliomcd suddenly produced 
a fibre noose fiom mider her girdle or mooclia, and, slippuig 
it over Ins shoulders, lan it tight, wlme the men next liim 
seized him by the legs The two men with the pincers gave 
a heave, and, scatteiing the fire this way and that upon the 
rocky floor, lifted from r . largo earthenware pot, heated to a 
white heat. In an in^^tant, almost witli a single movement, 
they liad reached the spot wheie Maliomed was struggling 
He fought like a licnd, shrieking lu the abandonment ol his 
despan, and notiiilh standing the noose round Inm, and the 
t'floits of the men who held his legs, the advancing wretches 
were for the moment unable to accomplish their puqioso, 
winch, lioriible and incredible as it seems, was to jmi the 
icd-hot pot upon his head 

I sprang to ray feet with a yell of honoi, and chawing 
my revolver fired it by a suit of mstinct stiaight at the 
diabolical woman who had been caiessing Mahomed, and was 
now giippmg him in hei aims Tlio huHot shuck her m the 
back and lalled her, and to tins day I am glad that it did, 
lor, as it aftcrwaids tianspncd, slie had r\ ailed lieiself of the 
anthiopopliagous cusfoms ot the Aiiiiihacgei to oignnise tlic 
sacrifice m ie\engo ot the slight put upon hei by Job. 
She sank down dead, and as she diet so, to my teiioi and 
dismay, Mahomcvl, by ,i .snperlminan clloil, buist from hia 
tonuenters, and, spiingnig high into the an, fell dying upon 
her corpse The heavy bullet fiom m> pistol had driven 
through the bodies of both, at once stnkirig down the mur- 
deress, and saving her victim from a deatJi a hiindied times 
more horrible. It w'as an awful and yet a most merciful 
accident 

Foi a moment tlieie was .v silence of d'^toiubhment The 
Amahaggei had never lioaid the report of a fiiearm before, 
and its eflccts dismayed tliem But the next a man close 
to os recovered hinu^cli, and seized his speai preparatory to 
making a lunge with it at Leo, who was the ueaiest to lum. 

‘ Bun lor it ' ' 1 shouted, setting the example by starting 
up the cave as hard as my legs would carry me I would 
have made for the open air if it had been possible, but there 
were men in the way, and, besides, I had cauglit sight of the 
forms of a crowd of people standing out clear against the 
skyline beyond the entrance to the cave, Up the cave I 
went, and alt^ me came the others, and after them thundered 
. the whol<|,i0wd of cannibals, mact with ftury at the d^th of 
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the woman With a bound I cleared the prustiate form of 
Mahomed. As I flew over him I felt the heat fiom the red- 
hot pot, which was lying close by, strike upon my legs, and 
by its glow saw Ins hands— for he was not quite dead — still 
feebly moving At the top of the cave was a little platform 
of rock tliiee feet or so high by about eight deep, on which 
two large lamps weie placed at night Whetliei this platform 
had been loft as a seat, 01 as a laised point afterwrards to he 
cut away when it had seived its puipose as a staiidmg place 
from which to cany on the excavations, I do not know — at 
least, I did not then At any late, we all tliree reached it, 
and. lumping on it, piepaicd to sell our lives as dearly as 
wc could b'or a few seconds tlio ciowd that was piessing on 
our heels hung back when tliey saw us face round upon tliem. 
Job was on one aide of tbe lock to the left, Leo in Iho centre, 
and 1 to the light Dehmd us were the lamps. Leo bent 
foiwaid, and looked down the long lane of shadows, termi- 
natuig m the fue and lighted liuups, thioiigh winch the quiet 
fonns of oin would be nimdeieis Ihttod to and fi o widi tlie 
taint light glinting on then apeais, foi even then fuiy was 
silent as a bulldog s ^I’he oul> other thing visible was the 
iid-liot pot still glowing aiignh in the gloom Tlioie was a 
cuiious light ui J.,eo'H eyes, and his handsome face was set 
like a stone In his right hand was his hcav> Iniiiting-kiiife 
He shifted its thong a little up liis wiist and tlienput ms aim 
round me and gave me a good hug. 

‘ Go<Kl-bjG, old fellow,’ he said, * my deal fnend— mj more 
than father We have no chaiieo against those scoundrels; 
they will flnisli us in a few minutes, and oat us afterwards, ] 
suppobc Good-bye T led you into this 1 hope you will 
forgive me. Good-hvc, Job ’ 

‘ God’s will be done,’ I said, setting my teeth, as I prepaied 
for the end At that iiiouient, with an exclamation, Job lifted 
his revolver and fiied, and hit a man — not the man he had 
aimed at, by the way auythmg that Job shot at was perfectly 
safe. ’ 

On they came with a rush, and 1 fired too as as 1 
could, and checked them — between us, Job and I, besides the 
woman, killed or mortall. wounded five men with our pistols 
before they were emptied. But we had no time to reload, and 
they still came on in a way that was almost splendid in its 
recklessness, seeing that they did not know but tliat we could 
go on firing for ev«r. 
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A great fellow bounded up upon the platform, and Leo 
btruck him dead with one blow of his powerful arm, sending 
the knife right thiough luin I did the same by anothei, but 
Job missed his stroke, and I saw a brawny Amahagger giip 
huTi by the muddle id whirl him oif the rock The knife 
not being secured by a thong fell from Job's hand as he did 
so, and, by a most happy accident for him, lit upon its handle 
on the lock, just as the body of the Amahagger, who was 
undeimost, stiiick upon its point and was transfixed upon it. 
^Vhat happened to Job after that I am sure I do not know, 
but my own impression is that he lay still upon tlie corpse of 
hiB deceased assailant, * iilaying 'possum ’ as the Americans 
say. As for myself, 1 was soon unolvod in a desperate eii- 
comiter with two ruffians, who, luckily for me, bad left their 
spears behind them , and for tlio fir&t time in my life the great 
physical power with which Natuie has endowed me stood me 
in good stead I had hacked at the head of one man with my 
hunting-kmfe, w-hich was almost as big and heavy as a shoit 
sword, with such vigour, that the sharp steel had split Ins 
skull down to the eyes, and was held hO last by it tliat as he 
suddenly lell sideways the knife was twisted light out ot my 
hand. 

Then it was that the two othcis spirtiig upon me I saw 
them coming, and got an aim round the waist oi each, and 
down we all fell upon the floor of the cave togetlier, rolling 
over and ovei They were stiong men, but I w'ds mad with 
rage, and that awful lust foi slaugliter w’hioh will creep into 
the hearts of the most civilised ol us when blows are flying, 
and life and death tremble on tlie turn My ai'ins were lound 
the tw'O swarthy demons, and I hugged them till 1 heard their 
ribs crack and crunch up beneath my gripe They twisted 
and writlied like snakes, and clawed and battered at me with 
their fists,, but I held on Lying on my back there, so that 
their bodies might protect me from spear thrusts from above, 
I slowly crushed the life out of them, and as I did so, strange 
as it may seem, I thought of what the amiable Head of lay 
College at Cambridge (who is a member of the Peace Society) 
and my brother Pellows would say if by clairvoyance they 
could see mo, of all men, playing such a bloody game. Soon 
my assailants grew fi^t, and almost ceased to stniffile, their 
' breath had failed them, and they were dying, hut stm 1 dared 
not leave them, for they died very slowly. 1 knew that if ’I 
Vvfehaed my gnp they would revive. The other ruBuns pto^ 





‘ Up above tbota towered jua beautiiol ^ale fbce ' 
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bably tliooght — for we were all three lying in the shadow of 
the ledge— that we were aU dead together, at any rate they 
did not luterfero with our little tragedy. 

I turned my head, and aa I lay gasping in the throes of 
tliat awful struggle I could see that Leo was off the rook now, 
for the lamplight fell full upon him. He was still on his feet, 
but m the centre of a smging mass of struggling men, who 
were stiiving to pull him down as wolves puU down a st^. 
Up above them towered his beautiful pale face crowned with 
its bright curls as he swayed to and fro, and I saw that he 
was fighting with a despei ate abandonment and energy that 
was at once splendid and hideous to behold He dro\e his 
knife through one man — they were so close to and mixed up 
with him that they could not get at him to kill him with their 
big spears, and they had no knives or sticks The man fell, 
and then somehow the knife was wiencbed from Leo s hand, 
leaving him defenceless, and t thought the end had come. 
But no , ivith a desperate elloit lie bioke loose horn them, 
seized the body of the man ho had just slain, and lifting it 
high in the an hurled it right at the mob of liis assailants, 
so that the shock and weight of it swept some five or six of 
them to the earth. But in a mmute they were all up again, 
except one, whose skull was smashed, and had once more 
fastened upon him And then slowly, and with infinite labour 
and straggling, the wolves bore tho lion down. Once even 
then, he recovered himself, and felled an Amahagger with his 
fist, but it was more than man could do to hold his own for 
long agamst so many, and at last he came crashing down 
upon the rock fiooi, falling as an oak falls, and bearing with 
him to the earth all those who clung about him. They gripped 
lunl by hiB arms and legs, and then cleared off his Ixray. 

* A spear,' cried a voice — ‘ a spear to cut his throat, and a 
vessel to catch his blood.' 

I shut my eyes, for I saw the man coming with a spear, 
and myself, I could not stir to Leo’s help, for 1 was growing 
weak, and the two men on me were not yet dead, and a deadly 
sdokness overcame me. 

Then, suddenly there was % distuthance, and involuntaMly 
I (^ned my eyes a^n, and looked towaids the scene of 
murder. The girl Uatane bad thrown herself on Leo’s pro- 
strate form, oovei'uig his body with her body, and fastening 
her arms about his neck. Th^ tried to drag her frmn him, 
but she ttiristed her legs round me, tmd bung on hke ahuUdog, 
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or latlior bkc a crcepoi to n tioe, niul they could not. Then 
they tiled to stab him m the side without huitmg liei, but 
somehow she shielded him, and he was only wounded 

At last they lost patience 

‘ Drive the speai thiough the man and the woman togetliei,' 
said a voice, the sa j voice that had asked the questions at 
that ghastly least, -o of a \oiity shall they be wed.’ 

Then 1 saw the niaii iMth the weapon stiaighton luiubelf 
foi the efioit I saw the cold steel gleam on high, and once 
moio I shut my 

As I did so I lit aid the \Oice ol a m.in tlmndci out m 
tones that i mg and edioed doun the locKy uays- 

‘ Ccabp ' ’ 

Then I fatnled, and as I did so it flashed tliiougli my 
daikemugmmd that I y\as passing doy\n into the last oblivion 
of deatli 





and 
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When I opened niy ejos again I fmmd myself hing on a 
skin mat not lai liom the fire round mIiicIi we had been 
gathered foi that dreadful feast Near me lay Leo. appa- 
leiitly still in a swoon, and over him bent the tall torm oi 
the gill Xislane, who was washing a deep speai wound m 
his side with cold watei before binding it up with linen. 
Leaning against the ■wall of the cave behmd hci was Job, ap- 
paieutlj uninjured, but biuised and trembling On the other 
side of the fire, tossed about this way and that, as though 
they had thrown themselves down to sleep in some moment 
of absolute exhaustion, weio the bodies of those whom we 
had lulled in our frightful struggle for life I counted them 
tlieio were twelve besides tho woman, and the corpse of poor 
Mahomed, who had died by iny hand, which, the fire-'^tamed 
pot at its side, was placed at the end of the irregular Une To 
the left a body of men weie engaged m binding behind them 
the arms of the survivois of the cannibals, and then 
mg them two and two The villains were submitting with, a 
look of sulky indifference upon tbeir faces which accorded Si 
with the baffled fury that gleamed in theii sombre eyes. In 
front of these men, direotmg the operations, stood no other 
than our fnend Billali, looking lather tuod, but particularly 
patriarchal with his flowing beard, and as cool and uncon- 
cerned as though he weie superintending the cutting up of 
an ox. 

Presently he turned, and perceiving that 1 w'as sitting up 
advanced to me, and with the utmost courtesy said that he 
trusted that 1 felt better I answered that at present' 1 
scarcely knew liow I felt, except that I ached all over 

Then he bent down and examined Leo's wound. 

'It la an evil out,' he said, ‘ but the spear has not pierced 
the entrails. He will recover ' 
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' Thanks to thy arriA’al, my father,’ I answered. ‘ In 
another minute we should ail have been beyond the reach 
of recovery, for those devils of thme would have slam us as 
they would ha\e slam our seivant,’ and I pointed towards 
Mtuiomed. 

The old man ground teeth, and I saw an extraordinary 

expression of malignity light up his ejes 

‘ Fear not, my son,’ he answered ‘ Vengeance shall he 
taken on them such as would make the flesh twist upon the 
bones merely to hear of it To She shall they go, and her 
vengeance shall be worthy of hei greatness That man,' 
pointing to Maiiomed, ‘ I toll thee tliat man w'ould have died 
a merciful death to the death these h}fena-men shall die. 
Tell me, I pray of thee, how it came about ’ 

‘ In a few words I sketched what had happened. 

‘ Ah, so’’ he answered ‘ Tliou sees!, m.v son, hero there 
is a custom that if a stranger comes into this coinitry ho may 
be slam by “ the pot,” and eaten ’ 

‘ It IS hospitality turned upside down,’ I answeied feeblj 
‘ In our country we entertain a stranger, and give him food 
to eat. Here 30 cat him, and are entertained ’ 

‘ It 18 a custom,’ he answered, witli a hlirug ' Myself 
I think it an evil one , but then,’ he. added by an after- 
thought, ‘ 1 do not like the taste of stiangeis, especially after 
they liavo wandoied through the swamps and, lived on wild- 
fowl When Shc-u'ho-mnst-be obetfed sent orders that ye 
were to be saved alive she sf^d naught of the black man, 
therefore, being h3(cna.s, these men lusted after his flesh, and 
it was the woman, whom thou didst rightly slay, who put it 
into their evil hearts to liot-pot him Well, they will have 
their reward. Bettor lor them would it be if they had never 
seen the hght than that they should stand before She in her 
temble anger. Haiip} are those of them who died by your 
hands.’ 

* Ah,’ ho went on, ' it was a gallant fight tliat ye fought. 
Knowest thou tliat, long-aimed old baboon that tliou art, 
thou hast crashed m the ribs of those two who 8ire laid out 
there as though they were but the shell on an egg ? And 
the young one, the lion, it was a beautiful stand that he made 
—one against so many — tliree did he slay outright, and that 
one there ’ — and he pointed to a body that was still moving a 
little^' will die anon, for hia head la cracked across, and 
others of those vrho are bound are hurt. It vraa a gallant 
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figlit, and tliou and he have made a friend of me by it, for 1 
love to see a well-fought fray. Bat tell me, my son, the ba- 
boon — and now I think of it thy face, too, is hanr, and alto- 
gether like a baboon’s — how was it that ye slew those with a 
hole 111 them ? — Ye made a noise, they say, and slew them — 
they fell down on thoir faces at the noise ? ' 

I explained to him as well as I could, but very shortly — 
foi I was tcnibly wearied, and only persuaded to talk at all 
through fear of offending one so powerful if 1 1 efused to do so 
— w’hat weie the properties of gunpowdei, and 'he instantly 
suggested that I should illustiate what I said by operating on 
the pel son of one ot the prisoners One, he said, neier would 
be counted, and it would not only be very interesting to liim, 
but would give me the oppoitumtyof an instalment ofrevertgBS 
He was greatly astounded when I told him that it was not 
our custom to avenge oui selves in cold blood, and that we left 
vengeance to the law and a higher power, of which he knew 
nothing I added, however, that when I lecoveied I would 
talce him out shooting with us, and he should kill an animal 
lor himself, and at tins he was us pleased as a child at the 
piomise of a new toj 

Just then Leo opened Ins ejes beneath the stimulus of 
some brandy (of winch wo still had a little) that Job had 
poured down his thioat, and our conversation came to an end. 

After this we managed to get Leo, who was m a very 
pool way indeed, and only half conscious, safely off to bed, sup- 
ported by Job and that hiavo girl Ustane, to whom, liad I not 
been afraid that she might lesent it, I would ceitamly have 
giv’en a kiss for her splendid behaviour 111 saving my boy’s hfe at 
the risk of her own But Ustane was a young person with 
whom it would be unodvisable to take liberties unless one 
were perfectly certain that they would not be misunderstood, so 
I repressed my incliiiationa. Then, bruised and battered, but 
with a sense of safety in my breast to which I had for some 
days been a stianger, I crept off to my own little sepulchre, 
not forgetting before I laid down m it to thank Providence 
from the bottom of my heart tliat it was not a sepulchre in- 
deed, as, save for a merciful combination of events that I can 
only attribute to its protecti^m, it would certainly have been 
for me that night. Pew men have been nearer their end and 
yet escaped it than we were on that dreadful iiy. 

I am a bad sleeper at the best of times, and my dietuois 
that night when at lost I got to rest were not of the ^easantest. 
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The a-wful vision of poor Mahomed straggling to escape the 
red-hot pot would haunt them, and then in the background, 
ae it were, a veiled form was always hovenng, which, irom 
time to time, seemed to. draw the coverings from its body, 
revealing now the per**' i‘t sliape of a lovely blooming woman, 
and again Uie white be ids of a grinning skeleton, which, as it 
veiled and unveiled, uttored the mysterious and apparently 
meanmgless sentence — 

‘ That which is alive hath known death, and that which ts 
dead yet can never die, for in the Circle of the Spirit life is 
naught and death is naught. Yea, all things live for evei, 
though at tunes they sleep and are forgotten ' 

The morning came at last, but when it came I found that 
I was too stiff and soie to rise About seven Job arnved, 
limping terribly, hia round face the colour of a rotten apple, 
and told me that Leo had slept faaly, but was very weak. 
Two hours afterwards Billali (Job called him ‘ Billy>goat,’ to 
which, indeed, Ins white beard gave him some resemblance, 
or moie familiarly ‘ Billy’) came too, bcaiing a lamp in his 
hand, his towering form teaching nearly to the roof of the 
little chamber. £ pietcndcd to be asleep, and through the 
cracks of my eyelids watciied his sardonic but handsome old 
lace. He dved Ins liawk-hke e>os upon me, and stroked his 
glonous white beaid, which, by the way, would have been 
worth a hundred a >eai to any Loudon barber as an advertise'^ 
ment. 

‘ Ah 1 ' I heard him mutter (Billali had a habit of mutter- 
ing to himself), ‘ he is ugly — ugly as tJie other is beautiful — 
a very Baboon, it was a good name. But I like the man. 
Strange now, at my ago, that I should like a man. What 
says l^e proverb — “ Mistrust all men, and slay him whom 
thou mistruatcat oveimuch , and as for women, flee from 
them, for they are evil, and in the end will destroy th6e,” It 
IS a good proverb, especially the last part of it ' I tliink that 
it must ha\e come dovrn from the anuents. Nevertheless 1 
like tins Baboon, and I wonder wheie they taught him his 
trteks, and 1 trust that She will not bewitch him. Poor 
Baboon t he must be weaned after that fight. I wiU go lest 
1 should awake him.' 

I waited till he had tamed mid was nearly through the 
entrance, walking softly on tiptoe, and then 1 called 
him. I 

* My Mher^ ' 1 said, ' is it thou ? * ' f 
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* Yea, my son, it is I ; bnt let me not disturb tbee. I did 
bat come to see how thou didst fare, and to tell thee that 
those who would have slam thee, my Baboon, are by now far - 
on their road to She. She said that yci also were to come at 
once, but I fear ye cannot yet.’ 

‘ Nay,’ I said, ‘ not till we have recovered a little ; but 
have mo borne out into the dayhght, I pray thee, my father. 

I love not this place ’ 

‘ Ah, no,’ he answered, ‘ it hath a sad air. I remember 
when I was a boy I found the body ol a fair woman lying 
where thou host now, yes, on that very bench She was so 
beautiful that I was wont to creep m hither \vith a lamp and 
gaze upon her. Had it not been for her cold hands, almost 
could 1 tliink that she slept and would one day awake, so fan 
and peaceful was she 111 her robes of white. White u as she, too, 
and her hair was yellow and lay dow'n her almost to the feet. 
There are manj such still in the tombs at the place -where She 
IS, for those who set them there had a way I know naught of, 
whereby to keep their beloved out of the crumbling hand of 
Decay, even when Death had slam them Ay, day by day I 
came hither, and gazed on her till at last— laugh not at me, 
stranger, foi 1 was but a silly lad — I learned to love that dead 
form, that shell ivliich once bad held a life that no more is 
I would deep up to her and kiss hex cold face, and wonder 
how many men had lived and died since she was, and who 
had loved her and embraced her in the dajs that long had 
passed away And, uiy Baboon, 1 think I learned wisdom 
irom that dead one, foi of a truth it taught me of tlie little* 
ness of life, and the length of Death, and how all things that 
are under the sun go down one path, and are for ever for* 

S otteu. And so 1 mused, and it seemed to me that -wisdom 
owed into me from the dead, till one day my mother, a 
-watchful woman, but hasty-minded, seeing I was changed, 
followed me, and saw the beautiful white one, and feared that 
I was bewitdied, as, indeed, I was. So half m dread, and 
half io anger, she took the lamp, and standing the dead 
woman, up against the wall even tiiere, set fire to her hair, 
and she burnt fierc^y, even down to the feet, for tliose who 
are thus kept bum excellrystly well. 

‘ See, my son, the smoke of her burning is yet th.ore on the 
rorf*’ 

I looked up doubtfully, and there, sure enough, on 
irpeh of the sepulohxe, was « peculiarly unetnous and a^tjr 
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mark, three feet or more across. Doubtless it had in the 
course of years been rubbed off the Bides of the little cave, 
but on the roof it remained, and there was no mistaking its 
appearance. 

‘ She burned,' he went on in a meditative way, ‘even to the 
feet, but the feet I car back and saved, cutting the burnt 
bone from them, and hid them under tho stone bench yonder, 
wrapped up in a piece of Imen Surely, I remember it as 
though it were but jestcrday Perchance they aie there, if 
none ha\e found them, c\en to this hour Of a tiuth I have 
not entered this chamber from that time to this veiy day. 
Stay, I will look,’ and, kneeling down, he groped about with 
his long arm in the recess under the stone bench. Presently 
his face brightened, and with an exclamation he pulled some- 
thing forth that was caked in dust , winch he shook on to the 
floor It was covered with the remains of a rotting rag, 
which he undid, and re^ealed to my astonished ga/e a beauti- 
fully shaped and almost white woman’s foot, looking as fresh 
and firm as though it had but now been placed theie 

‘ Thou seest, ray son, the Paboon,’ ho said, m a sad voice, 
‘ I spake the truth to thee, for here is yet one foot lomainmg 
Take it, my son, and garo upon it ’ 

I took this cold fragment of mortality in ray hand and 
looked at it in the light ot the lamp with feelings which I 
cannot desenbe, bo mixed up were they between astonishment, 
fear, and fascination. It was light, much lighter I should say 
than it had been m the living state, and the flesh to all ap- 
pearance was Btill flesh, though about it there clung a faintly 
aromatic odour. For the rest it was not shrunk or shrivelled, 
or even black and unsightly, like the flesh of Egyptian mum- 
mies, but plump and fair, and, except where it had been 
slight^ burnt, perfect as on tho day of death — a very triumph 
of embalnung. 

Poor little foot I 1 sot it down upon the stone bench 
where it had lam for so many thousand years, and wondered 
whose was the beauty that it had upborne through the pomp 
and pageantry of a forgotten civilisation — first as a merry 
child’s, then as a blushing maid’s, and lastly as a perfect 
woman’s. Through what halls of Life had its soft step 
echoed, and in the end, with what courage had it troddeh 
^wn the dusty ways of Death I To whose side had it stolen 
in the hush of night when the black slave slept upon the 
Qurble floor, and who had hatened for its steahng ? Shapdy 
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little foot ! Well might it have been set upon the proud nech 
of a conqueror bent at last to woman’s beauty, and well might 
the lips of nobles and of kings have been pressed upon its 
jewelled whiteness 

1 wrapped up this rohu of the past m the lemnants of the 
old linen lag winch had evidently formed a portion of its 
owner’s gravu-clothcs, for it was partially burnt, and put it 
away ni my Gladstone bag — a ati an ge combination, I thought 
Tlion with Dillah’s help I staggered off to see Leo I found 
him dioadliilly Inuiscd, woise e\eu than myself, poihaps 
owing to the ovcossive whiteness of Ins skm, and faint and 
weak with the loss of hlood fiom the flesh wound m Ins side, 
but for all that dieoiful as a ciicket, and asking for some 
bicakfast Job and Ustaue got him ou to the bottom, or 
rather the sacking of a litter, winch was removed fiom its 
pole for that purpose, and with tlio aid of old Billali carried 
him out into tlie shade at the mouth of the ca've, from which, 
by the ivay, cveij tiaco of the slaughter of the previous night 
had now been removed, and there we all breakfasted, and 
indeed spent that day, and most of the two tollowmg ones 

On tlie thud morning Job and mjself weie practically 
iccovercd Leo also w'as so mmh bcttci tlnit I yielded to 
Ijillali’s often expressed entreaty, and agreed to start at once 
upon our journey to Koi, which we weie told was the name of 
the place where the mysUiious Sh^ li\ed, though 1 still feared 
foi its effect upon Leo, and especially lest the motion should 
cause his wound, which w'as scarcely skmued over, to break 
open again Indeed, had it not been for Billali's evident 
anxiety to get off. which led us to suspect that some difficulty 
or danger might threaten us if we did not comply with it, I 
would not have consented to go. 
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faPECUIiiTlONS. 

\ViTHiN on hour of otir finally decitling to stait fi^e httera 
were brought up to the door ot the ca\e, each accompanied by 
four regular bcareiu and two spate hands, also a band of about 
fifty armed Amaliaggei, who were to form the escort and 
carry the baggage Three of tliese litters, of course, were for 
us, and one for Bilkh, who, I was immensely relieved to 
hear, was to be our companion, while tlie fifth I presumed 
was for the use of Ustane. 

‘ Does the lady go with ns, my fiithei ' 1 asked of Billali, 
as he stood supcniitoiiding things m general 

Ho shrugg^ his shoulders as he answered — 

* If she wills In this country the women do what they 
please. We w'oiship them, and give them their way, because 
without them the world could not go on , they are the source 
of life.’ 

* Ah,’ I said, the matter never having stnick me quite in 
that light befote 

* We worship them,’ he went on, ‘ up to a pomt, till at 
last they get unbearable, which,’ ho added, ' they do about 
every second geneiation.' 

* And then what do you do ^ * I asked, with curiosity. 

* Then,' he answered, with a faint smile, ‘ we rise, and 
Jdll the old ones as an example to the young ones, and to shfiw 
them that we are the strongest. My poor wife was killed in 
that way three years ago. It was very sod, but to tell ihee 
ibe truth, my son, bfe has been happier since, for my age 
protects me firam the young onra.’ 

* tfi short,* 1 replied, quoting the saving of a politician 
' whose Wisdom has not yet ngbtened the oarkness oi the Ama* 
hsffi|er, ‘ thon hast found thy position one of greater freedom 

xe^usUiih^.' 

' "p!hu phmsepusi^led him it little at first from Uit irngneness. 
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though I think my translation hit off its sense very well, but 
at last he saw it, and appreciated it. 

* Yes, yes, my Baboon,' he said, ' I see it now, but all the 
“ responsibilities " are killed, at least some of them are, and 
that IS why there are so few old wom^ about just nou 
Well, they brought it on themselves. As for this girl,' ho 
went on, in a graver tone, * I know not what to say. She is 
a brave girl, and she loves the Lion , thou sawest how sho 
clung to him, and saved his hfe. Also, aocordtog to our 
custom, she is wed to him, and has a right to go where he goes, 
unless,’ he added significantly, * She would say her no, for her 
word overrides all lights * 

‘ And if She bade her leave him, and the girl refused ? 
What then ? ' 

‘ If,’ he said, with a shrug, ‘ the htiiricane bids the tree to 
bend, and it wiU not , what happens ’ ’ 

And then, without waiting for an answer, he turned and 
walked to Ins litter, and m ten minutes from that time wo 
weie all well under way. 

It took us an hour and more to cross the oup of the 
voleaiiio ploui, and anotbei half-hour or so to climb the edge 
on the farther side. Once there, however, the view was a 
very fine one Before us was a long steep slope of grassy 
plain, broken liere and theic by clumps of trees mostly of tlic 
thorn tribe At the bottom of this gentle slope, some nine ov 
ten miles away, we could make out a dim sea of marsh, over 
which the foul vapours hung like smoke about a city. It was 
easy gomg for the bearers down the slopes, and by midday we 
had reached the borders of the dismal swamp Here we 
halted to eat our midday meal, and then, following a windmg 
and devious path, plunged into the morass. Presently tbn 
path, at any rate to our unaccustomed eyes, grew so famt as 
to bo almo^ indistinguishable from those made by Uie aquatic 
tjeasts and birds, and it is to this day a mystery to me how 
our bearers found tlieir way across the marches. 'Ahead of 
the cavalcade marched two men with long poles, which they 
now and again plunged into the ground before them, the 
reason of this beihg that the nature of the soil frequently 
changed from causes wi^ which I am not acquainted, So that;, 
places which might bo safe plough to cross one month 
certfunly swallow ^ wayike^ the next. Never did 1 eee 
' moi^ dreary and depresamg scene. Miles on miles qQag* 
mire^ varied only by bright green stnps of coimparatiydly‘4t>Ud 
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giouiicl, luid by deep and biiUon pools fringed with 
tall rushes, in which the bittems boomed and the 
frogs Cloaked incessantly miles on miles ot it with- 
out a break, unless the feter fog can bo called a 
The only hfe in this great morass was that of the 


aquatic birds, and the animals that fed on them, of both of 
wliioh there were vast numbora Geese, cranes, ducks, teal, 


coot, snipe, and plover swarmed all around us, many being of 
varieties that were qmte new to me, and all so tame that 
one could almost have knoiked them over with a stick 


Among these buds I especially noticed a ^eiji beautiful 
variety of painted snipe, almost the si/.e of a woodcock, and 
with a flight moie resembling that bud's than an English 
snipe's. In tlie pools, too, was a species of small alhgator 
or enormous iguana, I do not know which, that fed, Billali 
told me, upon the wateifowl, also largo quantities of a hideous 
black water-snake, of which the bite is dangerous, though not, 
1 gathered, so dea^y as a cobra’s or a puff adder’s. The bull- 
frogs were also very large, and with voices proportionate to 
their size , and as for the mosquitoes — the ’ musquetecis,’ as 
Job called them— they weie, if possible, even worse than they 
had been, on the river, and tormented us greatly. Undoubt- 
edly, however, the worst feature of the swamp was the awful 
smell of rotting vegetation that hung about it, which at times 
was positively overpoweimg, and the malanous exlialutions 
that accompanied it, which we wore of course obliged to 
breathe. 

On we went through it all, till at last the smi sank m 
sullen splendour just as we reached a spot of rising ground 
about two acres in extent — a httle oasis of dry m the midst of 
the miry wilderness — where Billah announced that we were 
to camp. The camping, however, turned out to be a very 
simple process^ tmd consisted, in in sittmg down on the 
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ground round a scanty fire made of dry reeds and some wood 
that had been brought with us. However, we made the best 
wo could of it, and smoked and ate with such appetite as the 
smell of damp, stifling heat would allow, for it was very hot 
oil this low land, and yet, oddly enough, chilly at times. 
But, however hot it was, w^e were glad enough to keep near 
tlie hro, because wo found that the mosquitoes did not like the 
smoko BiehCiitly we rolled oiir&eUcs up 111 oui blankets and 
tiled to go to sleep, hut so fax as I was concerned the buU- 
fiogs, and the extiaoidiiuuy loaimg and alaiining sound 
produced by hundreds ot snipe hovering high in the air, made 
iloep an impossibility, to say nothuig ot our other discom- 
loits I turned and looked at Leo, who was next me , he was 
dozing, hut his face had a flushed appearance that I did not 
like, and by the flickering fire-hght I saw Ustane, who was 
lymg on the other side of him, raise herself from tune to time 
upon hei elbow, and look at him anxiously enough. 

However, I could do nothing loi bun, for wo had all 
already taken a good dose of qumiiio, wdiich was tlie only pre- 
ventive we had , eo I lay and watched the stars come out by 
thousands, till all the immense arch of heaven was strewn with 
ghtteiing points, and every point a world ' Here was a glori- 
ous sight by which man might well measure his own msig- 
mficance t Soon I gave up thinking about it, for the mind 
wearies easily when it strives to grapple with the Infinite, 
and to trace the footsteps of tlie Almighty as he strides 
sphere to sphere, or deduce His purpose from His works. 
Such things are not for us to know. Knowledge is to the 
strong, and wo are weak Too much wisdom w'ould perchance 
blind our inipeifect sight, and too much stieugth would make 
us drunk, and over- weight our feeble reason till it fell and we 
were drowned in the depths of our owm vanity For what is 
the first result of man's increased knowledge interpreted from 
Nature’s book by the persistent ollort of his purbhnd observa- 
tion ? Is it not but too often to make nun question the 
existence of his Maker, or indeed of any intelligent pui’pose 
beyond hia own ? The truth is veiled, because we could no 
more look upon her glory than we can upon the sun. It 
would destroy us. Full -vnowiedge is not for man as man is 
here, for his capacities, which he is apt to think so great, are 
indeed but sm^l. The vessel is soon filled, and. were one- 
thousandth part of the unutterable and silent Wisdom that 
directs the rollmg of those shining spheres, and the Fiscee 
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which mahes them roll, pressed into it, it would be shattered 
into fragments. Perhaps m some other place and time it may 
be otherwise, who can tell ^ Here the lot of man born of the 
flesh is but to endure midst toil and tribulation, to catch at 
the bubbles blo-nn by Fat^ which he calls pleasures, thankful 
if before they burst they rest a moment in his hand, and when 
the tragedy is played out, and liis hour comes to peiish, to 
pass humbly whither he knows not. 

Above me, as I lay, shone tlie eternal stars, and there at 
my feet the impish marsh-bom balls of fire rolled this way 
and that, vapour-tossed and carth-desinng, and methought 
that in the two I saw a tj'pe and image of what man is, and 
what pcicltance man may one day be, if the living Force who 
ordamed him and them ^lould sp^ ordain tins also. Oh, that 
it might be ours to rest year by^ear upon that ingh level of 
the heart to which we at times attam t Oh, that we could 
shake loose the pmions of the soul and soar to that supenor 
pomt, w’hence, l^e to some traveller looking out through space 
from a mountam peak, we might gaze with spiritual eyes deep 
into Infimty I 

What would it be to cast off tins earthy robe, to have 
done for ever with those earthy thoughts and miserable de- 
sires , no longer, like those corpse candles, to be tossed this 
way 'and that, by forces beyond our control , or which, if 
theoretically we can control them, we aie at tunes dn\en by 
the exigencies of our nature to obey * Yes, to cast them off, 
to have done with the foul and thorny places of the world , 
and, hke to those ghttenng points above me, to rest on high 
wrapped for ever m the brightness of our better selves, that 
even now shmes m us as fire famtly shmes within those lund 
balls, and lay down our httleness in tliat glory of our dreams, 
that iuviBible but surrounding Good, from which all truth and 
bea^ comes I 

ThSse and many such thoughts passed through my mind 
that mght. They come to torment us all at times. 1 say to 
tonsu^t, for, alas I thinhmg can only serve to measure out 
the helplessness of thought. What is the purpose of our 
fbel^ crying in the silences of space ? Can our dim ui' 
read the secrets of that star-strewn sky? Does any 
, itittffer come out of it ? Never any at all, nothing but e^oes 
visions t And yet we believe that thwe is on 
' atit;wer« «n4 that upanii tune a new Dawn will come Ashing 
|he fmjfM df dor nighi We belteye ii, fbr its 
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reflected beauty even now sbjnes up contmnally in our hearts 
from beneath the horizon of the grave, and We call it Hope 
AVithout Hope we should suffer moral death, and by the help 
of Hope we yet may climb to Heaven, or at the worst, if she 
also prove but a kmdly mockeiy given fo hold us from desparr, 
be gently lowcied into thc,abjsses of eternal sleep. 

Then I fell to lellectiug upon the undertaking on which 
we were bent, and what a wild one it was, and yet how 
strangely the story seemed to ht in with what had been wntten 
centuries ago upon the sherd Who was this extraordmary 
woman, Queen over a people apparently as extraonhnary as 
herself, andicigumg aiindst the vestiges of a lost civilisation’ 
And what was the meamiig ol this story of the Fire that gave 
unending life "> Could it be possible that any fluid or essence 
should exist which might so fortify these fleshy walls that 
they should from age to age resist the mines and batterings 
of decay ’ It was possible, though not probable The inde- 
finite continuation of hfe would not, as poor Vmcey said, be 
BO marvellous a tiling as the production of hfc and its tem- 
porary endurance And if it weie true, what then’ The 
person who found it could no doubt lule the world. Ue could 
accumulate all the wealth m the world, and all the power, 
and all the wisdom that is power. Ho might give a hfetune 
to the study of each art or science Well, if that were so, 
and this She were practically immortal, winch I did not foi 
one moment believe, how was it that, with all these things at 
her £»et, she preferred to remain in a cave amongst a society 
of oaunibols 7 This surely settled the question. The story 
was monstrous, and only worthy of the superstitious days in 
which it was wntten. At any rate 1 was very sure that I 
would not attempt to attam miendmg life I had had fer too 
many worries and disappointments and secret bitternesses 
during my forty odd years of existence to wish Htat this state 
of flairs should be contmued mdefinitely. And yet X suppose 
that my Itfe has beMi, comparatively spealtmg, a happy one> 

And then, reflecting that at the present moment thero 
was far more hkelihood of our earihly careers being cut ex- 
ceedingly short than of thiir being unduly prolonged, I at last 
manage to get to 4eep, a feet for which anybody' who readl 
tlriu narrative, if anybody ever does, may very probalfly be 
thanks. 

When 1 woke again it was Juat dawnmg, and , 
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and bearers were moving about like ghosts through tlie dense 
mormng mists, gettmg ready for our start. The £ro had died 
quite down, and 1 rose and stretched myself, shivering in 
eveiy limb from the damp cold of the dawn Tlien I looked 
at Leo He ivas sittP'" up, holding his hands to his head, 
and I saw that his fa<,^ was flushed and his eye bright, and 
jet yellow round the pupil 

‘ Well Leo,’ 1 said, ‘ how do j'on feel ? ’ 

‘I leel as tlioiigli I weie going to die,’ he answeicd 
hoarsely ‘ Mj head is splitting, my body is trembhng, and 
1 am as sick as a cat ’ 

J whistled, or if I did not whistle I felt inclined to — Leo 
had got a shaip attack of fever. I went to Job, and asked 
him for the quinine, of which fortunately W'e had still a good 
supply, only to fliid that Job himself was not much better. 
He complained of pains across the back, and dia/mcss, and 
was almost incapable of lieliiuig himscli Then 1 did the only 
thuig it was po-^siblc to do under the ciicumstances — gave 
them both about ten grains of qiunme, and took a slightly 
smaller dose myself as a matter of precaution After that I 
found Billali, and c\plamed to him liow matters stood, asking 
at tlie same tune what he thought had best bo done He 
came with me, and loolccd at Leo and Job, uhom, by the way, 
he had named the Pig on account oi his fatness, round face, 
and small eyes 

‘ Ah,’ lie said, when we w^ere out of earshot, ‘ the fever ! I 
thought so. The Lion has it badly, but he is young, and ho 
may live As for the Pig, liis attack is not so bad , it is the 
“little fever” which he has , that always begins with pama 
across the back, it will spend itself upon his fat ’ 

* Can they go on, my father ? ’ I asked 
‘ Nay, my son, they must go on. If they stop here they 
will certamly die , also, they will be better in the litters than 
on the ground. By to-mght, if all goes well, we shall be 
across the marsh and in good air. Come, let us lift them into 
the Utters and start, for it is very bad to stand still m this 
morning fog. We can eat our meal as we go.’ 

This we accordingly did, and with a heavy heart 1 once 
more set out upon our strange journey. For mhe first three 
hours all went as well as could be exp^ted, and then an acci- 
d^t happened that nearly lost us the pleasure of the company 
o£ ous venerable friend Billali, whose litter was leading the 
otnaleade. We were going through a particularly dangerous 
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stretch of quagmire, in which the bearers sometimes sank op 
to their knees Indeed, it was a mystery to me how they 
contrived to carry the heavy htters at all over such ground as 
that which we were traversing, though the two spare hands, 
as well as the four regular ones, had of course to put tlieir 
shoulders to the pole 

Presently, as we blundered and floundered along, there 
was a shaip cry, then a storm of exclamations, and, last of 
all, a most tremendous splash, and the whole caravan halted 

I jumped out of my litter and ran forward About twenty 
yards ahead was the edge of one of those sullen peaty pools 
of whicli 1 have spoken, the path we wore following running 
along the top of its hank, that, as it happened, was a steep 
one Looking tow aids this pool, to my horror I saw that 
Billali’s httei was floating on it, and as for Billali luraself, he 
was nowdiere to be seen. To make matters clear I may as 
well explain at once what had happened One of Billah s 
bearers had niifoitunately tiodden on a basking snake, which 
had bitten him in the leg, whereon he had, not unnaturally, 
let go ot the pole, and then, hndmg that he w'as tumbling 
down the bank, giasped at the litter to save himself The re- 
sult of tins was what might ha\e been expected. Tlie litter 
w^as pulled o\er the edge of tlie bank, the beareis let go, and 
together with Billah and tlie man who had been bitten, lolled 
into the slimy pool When I got to the edge of the watei 
neither of them was to be seen ; indeed, the unfortunate 
bearer never was seen again Either he struck his head 
agamst something, or got wedged in the mud, or possibly 
the snake bite paralysed him. At any rate he vanished. But 
though Billah was not to be seen. Ins whereabouts was clear 
enough from the agitation of the floating litter, in the bearmg 
cloth and curtains of which he was entangled. 

' He IS there I Our father is there f ’ said one of the men, 
but he did not stir a Anger to help him, nor did any of t,he 
others. They simply stood and stared at the water. 

‘ Out of the way, you brutes ' ’ 1 shouted m Enghsli, and 
throwing off my hat 1 took a run and sprang well out into the 
horrid shmy-lookmg pool A couple of strokes took me to 
trhere Billah was strugghio^j beneatli the cloth. 

Somehow, I do not quite know how, I managed to push it 
free of him, and his venerable head all covert with green 
slune, like that of a yellowish Bacchus with ivy leaves, emerged 
upon the surface of the water. The rest was easy, for BiUali 
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waa on eminently practical individual, and had the commoii 
aenae not to graap hold of me as drownmg people often do, so 
I got Inm by the arm, and towed lum to the bank, through 
the mud of which we were dragged with difficulty. Such a 
filthy spectacle as we presented I have never seen before or 
Since, and it will perhaps give some idea of the almost super- 
human dignity of Billali’s appearance when I say that, cough- 
ing, half-drowned, and covered with mud and green slime as 
he was, with his beautiful beard coming to a dripping pomt, 
like a Chinaman’s freshly-oiled pig-tail, he still looked vener- 
able and imposing. 

'Ye dogs,' he said, addressing the bearers, as soon as he 
had sufficiently recovered to speak, ‘ ye left me, your father, to 
drown Had it not been for ttos stranger, my son the Baboon, 
assuredly I should have drowned Well, I will remember it,’ 
and he fixed them with his gleaming though slightly watery 
eye, m a way I saw that they did not like, though they tried 
to appear sulkily mdifierent 

' As for thee, my son,’ tlie old man went on, turning to- 
'wards me and grasping my hand, ' rest assured that 1 am thy 
friend thiough good and evil. Thou hast saved my life * per. 
chance a day may come when I shall save thine.’ 

After that we cleaned ourselves as best we could, rescued 
the htter, and went on, vnmis the man who had been drowned, 
I do not know if it was because he chanced to be unpopular, 
or from native mdificrence and selfislmess of temperament, 
but 1 am bound to say that nobody seemed to gneve much 
over his sudden and final disappeaiance, except the men who 
had to do his share of the work. 
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About an honi* before sundown, at last, to my unbounded 
gratitude, wo omeiged fioiii the gieatbeltof mai*sh on to land 
that swelled upwards m a anccesaion ot rolling wa^eB. Just 
on the hither side of the crest of the fiist wave we halted for 
the night. My first act was to examine Leo's condition. It 
was, it anything, wor‘ie than in Uie morning, and a new and 
very distressing feature, vomiting, set m, and continued till 
dawn Not one winlt of sleep did I got that night, for I mssed 
it in aS'iisting Ustaiio, who was one of the most g(HiUd and 
indefatigable nuives 1 ever saiv, to wait upon and Job. 
However, the air heie was warm and genial without being too 
hot, and there were no mosquitoes to swak of. Also we were 
above the level of the marsh mist, which lay stretehed beneath 
ns Iihe tlie dim smoke-pall over a eity, lit up here and there 
by the wandering globes of fen fire. Thus it will be seen that 
we were, speaking comparatively, leiy well off 

By dawn on the following monuug Leo w^as quite light- 
headra, and fancied that be was divided into halves. 1 was 
dreadfully distressed, and began to wonder with a sort of sick 
fear what the end of the attack would be. Alas I 1 had heard 
but too much of how tliese attacks generally termuiate. As I 
was wondering Billah came up and said that we must be 
getting on, more especially as, in lus opinion, if Leo did qot 
reach some spot where he could be quiet, and have proper 
nursing, withm the next twelve horn's, his life would only be 
a matter of a day or two I could not hut agree with him, so 
we placed Leo in the litter, and started, Uatane walking by 
bis side to keep the flies eff lum, and watch that he did not 
throw himself out on to the ground. 

Within half an hour of sunrise we had reached the top of 
the rise of which I have spoken, and a moat beantifbl view 
broke upcm our gtm, JB^eath waa a rich stretch of 
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coimtry, verdant with grass and lovely with foliage and 
flowers. In the background, at a distance, so far as I could 
judge, of some eighteen miles from where we then stood, a 
huge and extraordinary mountain rose abruptly from the 
plain. The base of this great mountain appealed to consist 
of a graa&j slope, b " nsiug from this, I should say, from sub- 
sequent obseriation at a height of about five himdred feet 
above the level of the plain, was a tremendous and abso- 
lutely precipitous wall of bare lot-k, quite twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet in height The shape of the mountain, which 
was undoubtedly of volcanic origin, was almost lound, but, 
as only a segment of its ciicle was visible, it was difliciilt to 
estimate its exact size, which was enormous. I aftcrw’ards 



discovered that it could not cover less than fifty 
u square miles of ground. Anything more grand 
* and imposing than tlie sight presented by this 
great natural castle, startmg in solitary grandeur from the 
level of the plain, I never saw, and I suppose I never shall. 
Its very solitude added to its majesty, and its towering cbffg 
seemed to kiss the sky. Indeed, generally speaking, they 
were clothed in clouds that lay in fleecy masses upon their 
broad and level battlements 

I sat up in my hammock and gazed out across the plain 
at this thnUmg and majestic sight, and I suppose that Billali 
noticed it, for he brought his litter alongside. 

‘ Be^ld the House of She-who-must-he-oheyed I " ‘ ho 
said. * Had ever a queen such a throne liefore ? ' 

' It IS wonderful, my father,’ I answered, • But how do 
we enter ? Those chflfe look hard to climb.’ 

‘Thou shalt aee, my Baboon. Look now at the patli 
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betow us. What thmkest thou that it is ? Thou art a mso 
man. Come, tell me.' 

1 looked, and sa-w what appeared to be the line of roadway 
running straight towards the base of the mountain, though it 
was covered with turf. There were high banks on each side 
of it, broken here and there, but faiily continuous on the 
whole, the meanmg of which I did not understand It seemed 
so very odd that anybody should embank a roadway 

‘ Well, my father,’ I answered, ‘ I suppose that it is a 
road, otherwise I should have been luchned to say that it was 
the bed of a river, or rather,’ I added, observing the extra* 
ordinary directness of the cutting, ‘ of a canal ’ 

Billali — who, by the way, was none the worse for his 
immeision of the day befoie— nodded his head sagely as he 
replied — 

' Thou art right, my son It is a channel cut out by those 
who were before us in this place to carry aw'ay water. Of 
this I am Buie within the rocky cncle of the mountain 
whither we journey was once a great lake But those who 
wore before us, by wonderful aita of which I know notiungf 
hewed a path for the water through the solid rock of the 
mountain, piercing even to tho bed of the lake. But first tlmy 
cut the channel that thou seest across the plain. Then, when 
at last the water burst out, it lushed down the cliannd that 
had been made to receive it, and crossed this plain till it 
reached the low land belnnd the nse, and there, perchance, it 
mode the swamp through which we have come. Then when 
the lake was drained dry, the people whereof I speak built a 
mighty city on its bed, wheieol nauglit but ruins and the 
name of Kdr yet reinametb, and fiom age to age hewed 
the oaves and passages that thou wilt see.’ 

‘ It may bo,' I onswered , ‘ but if so, how is it that the 
lake does not fill up agam with the rams and the water of 
the springs ? ’ 

‘ Nay, my son, the people were a wise people, and they 
left a dram to keep it clear. Seest thou the mer to the 
right ? ’ and he pointed to a fair-sized stream that wound 
away across the plain, some four miles from us. ‘ That is the 
drai^ and it comes out thpmgh the mountain wall where this 
cutting goes m. At first, perhaps, the water ran down this 
canal, but afterwards the people turned it, and used the cuttiug 
for a road,' 

* And is there thw no other plsuse where one 

w C- j 
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into the great mountain/ 1 asked, * except through the 
drain? 

' li^here is a place/ he answered, ‘ where cattle and men 
on foot may cross with much labour, but it la secret. A year 
mightest thou Bearc>, and shouldst never find it. It is only 
ns^ once a year, ;»nen the herds of cattle that have been 
fatting on the slopes of the mountain, and on this plum, are 
driven into the apace within * 

' And does SJie live there always ? ' I asked, ‘ or does she 
come at times without the mountain “> ' 

‘ Nay, my eon, where sho is, there she is ’ 

By now we were well on to the great plain, and I was ex- 
ammmg with delight the varied beauty of its semi-tropical 
flowers and trees, the latter of whioli grew singly, or at most 
in clumps of three or four, much of the timber being of large 
sire, and belonging apparently to a variety of evergreen oak 
There were also many palms, some of tliem more than one 
hundred feet high, and tlie largest and most beautiful tree 
ferns that I ever saw, about which hung clouds of jewelled 
honeysuekers and great-winged butterflies. Wandering about 
among the trees or crouching in the long and feathered grass 
were ^1 vaneties of game, from rhmocerotes down. I saw a 
rhinoceros, buffalo in large herds, eland, quagga, and sable 
antelope, the most beautiful of all the bucks, not to mention 
many smaller varieties of game, and three ostriches which 
scudded away at our approach like white drift before a gale. 
Sc plentiful was the game that at last I could refrain no 
longer. I had a single-barrel sportmg Martini with me in the 
litter, the ‘ Bxpress ’ being too cumbersome, and espying a 
beautiful fat eland rubbing himself under one of the oak-like 
trees, 1 jumped out of the litter, and proceeded to creep as 
near to him as I could. He let mo come within eighty yards, 
and then turned his head, and stared at me, preparatory to 
mnning away. I lifted the nfle, and taking him about mid- 
way down the shoulder, for he was side on tome, fired. I never 
made a cleaner shot ora better kill in all my small expenenoe. 
Sea the great buck apimg right up into the air and fell dead. 
The hewers, who had halted to see the performance, gave 
a murmur of surprise, an unwonted comph'ment fiom mem 
Bn&en. people, 'who never appear to be surprised at attythmg, 
aad apsHy of the guard at once ran off to cut the 
j&a for myaslf, though 1 w^ longing to have i, look at I 
na<dE laty thooighT had. Iraen 
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of kilHng^ eland all my life, feeling that I bad gone tip several 
degrees m the estimation of the Amahagger, who looked on 
the whole thing as a very high-class manifestation of witch- 
craft As a matter of fact, however, 1 had never seen an 
eland in a wild state before. Billali received me with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘ It IB wonderful, my son the Baboon,’ he cried , ‘ wonder- 
ful ' Thou art a very great man, though so ugly. Had I not 
seen, surely I would never have believed And thou sayest 
that thou wilt teach me to slay in this fashion ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, my fathei,' I said amly , ‘ it is notliing ’ 

But all the same I firmly made up ray mind that when 
* my father ’ Billali began to lire 1 would without fail he down 
or take refuge behind a tree. 

After this little incident nothing happened of any note till 
about an hour and a half before sundown, when w'e arrived 
beneath the shadow of tlie towering volcanic mass that I have 
alicady described It is quite impossible for me to describe 
its gnm grandeur as it appeared to me while my patient 
beai'ers toiled along the bed of the ancient watercourse towards 
tlie spot whore tlie rich brown-hued cliff shot up horn precipice 
to precipice tiU its ciown lost itself in cloud All I can say is 
that it almost awed mo by tlie mtensity of its lonesome and 
most solemn greatness On we went up the bnglit and sunny 
slope, till at last the creeping shadows from above swallowed 
up its brightness, and presently we began to pass through a 
cutting hewn in the hvuig rock Deeper and deeper grew ^is 
marvellous work, winch must, I should say, have employed 
thousands of men for many years.- Indeed, how it was ever 
executed at all without the aid of blasting-powder or dynamite 
I cannot to this day imagine. It is and must remain one of 
the mysteries of that wild land. 1 can only suppose that 
these cuttings and the vast caves that had been lu^owed out 
of the rocks they pierced were tho State undertakings of the 
people of Kdr, who hved hero in the dim lost ages of the 
world, and, as m tlie case of the Egyptian monuments, were 
executed by the forced labour of tens of thousands of captives, 
oamed on through an indehnite number of centuries. But 
who wwre tho people ? 

At last we reached the face of the precipice Hcelf, and 
Ccund oiirselves lookmg into the mouth of a dark tunnel t^l 
reminded me forcibly oi those undertaken by onr nmeteen^'i, 
veooturjraiguMct? in eonatrup^on: of ri^way ‘ 

, ^ . ft ^ 
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of this tunnel flowed a considerable stream of water. Indeed, 
though 1 do not think that 1 have mentioned it, we had 
followed this stream, which ultimately developed into the 
river I have already described as winding away to the right, 
from the spot wlu i e the cutting m the sohd rock commenced. 
Half of this cutting formed a channel for the stream, and half, 
which was placed on a slightly higher level — eight feet per- 
haps — was devoted to the purposes of a roadway. At the 
termination of the cutting, however, the stream turned off 
across the plain and followed a channel of its own. At the 
mouth of the cave the cavalcade was halted, and, while the 
men employed themselves in bghting some earthenwaie 
lamps they had brouglit with them, Billali, descending from 
his litter, informed me politely but firmly that the orders of 
Ske were that wo were now to be blmdfolded, so that we 
should not learn the secret of the paths through the bowels 
of the mountains. To this I, oi course, assented cheerfully 
enough, but Job, who was now very much better, notwitli- 
standing the journey, did not like it at all, fancying, 1 believe, 
that it was but a preliminary step to being hot-potted. He 
was, howev er, a little consoled wheii I pointed out to him 
that there woic no hot pots at hand, and, so far as I knew, 
no fire to heat them iii As for poor Leo, after turnmg rest- 
lessly for hours, lie had, to my deep thankfulness, at last 
dropped off into a sleep or stupor, I do not know which, so 
there was no need to blindfold him The blmdfoldmg w'as 
performed by binding a piece of the yellowish Imen tightly 
round the eyes whereof those of the Amaliagger made their 
di esses who condescended to wear anything in particular 
This linen I aftei wards discovered was taken &om the tombs, 
and was not, asT had at first supposed, of native manufacture. 
The bandage was then knotted at the back of the head, and 
finally brought down again and the ends bound under the 
ohm to prevent its slipping Ustane, by the way, was also 
blmdfolded, I do not know why, unless it was from fear tliat 
she should impait the secrets of the route to us 

This operation performed we stai'ted on once more, and 
sooti, by the eehomg sound of the footsteps of the hearers 
and the increased noise of the water caused by reverberatipn in 
a confined space, I knew that wewere entenng into the bowels 
of the gfeat inovmtain. It was an eerie sensation, being 
borne along into the dead heart of the rock we knew not 
whither, but I was getting used to eerie seneatipns hf Una 
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time, and by now was pretty well paepared for anything. 
Bo 1 lay still, and listened to the tramp, tramp of the bearers 
and the rushing of the water, and tried to behove that I was 
enjoymg myself Presently the men set np the melancholy 
little chant that 1 had heard on the first night when we were 
captured m the whaleboat, and the effect produced by their 
voices was very curious, and quite indescribable. After a 
while the air began to get exceedingly thick and heavy, so 
much so, indeed, that I felt as though I were going to choke, 
till at length the litter took a sharp turn, then another and 
another, and the sound of the ruiining water ceased After 
this the an was fresher again, but the turns were continuous, 
and to me, blindfolded as 1 was, most bewildering. I tried 
to keep a map of them in my mind in case it might ever be 
necessary for us to try and escape by this route, but, needless 
to say, I failed utterly. Another half-hour or so passed, and 
then suddenly I became aware that we were once more m the 
open air. I could see the light through my bandage and feel 
its freshness on my face. A few more mmutes and the 
caravan halted, and 1 heard Billah order Ustane to remove 
her bandage and undo ours Without waiting for her atten- 
tions I got tlie knot of mine loose, and looked out. 

As 1 anticipated, we had passed right through the precipice, 
and were now on the faither side, and immediately beneath 
its beethug face. The first thing 1 noticed was that the cliff 
is not nearly so high here, not so high I should say by five 
bundled feet, which proved that the bed of the lake, or rather 
of the vast ancient crater in which we stood, was much above 
the level of the surrounding plain. For tlie rest, we found 
ourselves m a huge rock- surrounded cup, not unlike that of 
the first place where we had sojourned, only ten times the 
size. Indeed, I could only just make out the frowmng hne 
of the opposite cliffs. A great portion of the plain thus en- 
closed by nature was eultivated, and fenced m witii walls of 
stone placed there to keep the cattle and goats, of which there 
were large herds about, &om breakmg into the gardens. 
Here and there rose great grass mounds, and some miles 
away towards the centre T thought that 1 could see the out- 
line of colossal rums. 1 had no time to observe anything 
more at the moment, for we were mstantly surrounded by 
crowds of Amabagget^ similur m eyery particular to those 
with whom we were Already famihar, who, though th.<^ spoke 
little, j^eased round us so closely as to obscure tlie 
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prison lying in a hifmmook. Then of a sadden a number of 
armed men arranged m companies, came runnmg swiftly 
towards us, marshalled by officers who held ivory wands in 
Uieir hands, havmg, so far as 1 could discover, emerged from 
the face of the ptv -‘spice like ants from their burrows. These 
men as well as their officers were all robed 111 addition to the 
usual leopard skm, and, as I gathered, formed the bodjgnaid 
of She herself. 

Their leader advanced to Billali, saluted him by placing 
his ivory wand transversely across his forehead, and then 
asked some g^uestion w'liich 1 could not catch. Billali having 
answered him the whole regiment tamed and marched along 
the Bide of the cliff, our cavalcade of Utters following m their 
track After going tlius for about half a mile we halted once 
more m front of the month of a tiomendous cave, measuring 
about sixty feet m height by eight> wide, and here Billali 
descended finally, requesting Job and myself to do the same 
Leo, of couisG, was far too ill to do anything of the sort 1 
obeyed, and we entered the great cave, into which the light of 
the setting sun penetrated for some distance, while beyond 
the roach of the daylight it was faintly illuminated with lamps 
which seemed to me to stretch away lor an almost immeasur- 
able distance, hke the gas hghts of an empty London street. 
The first thing that I noticed was that the walls were covered 
with scnlpturos in bas-relief, for the most part of a sort similar 
to those that 1 have desciibed upon the vases , — love-scenes 
principally, then hunting pictures, pictures of executions, and 
tlie torture of criminals by the placing of a pot upon the head, 
presumably red-hot, thus showing whence onr hosts had 
derived this pleasant practice. There were very few battle- 
pieces, though many of duels, and men running and wrestling, 
and from this fact I am led to believe tliat this people were 
not mneh subject to attack by exterior foos> either on account 
of the isolation of their position or because of then; great 
strength Between tlie pictures were columns of stone 
eharactors of a nature absolutely new to me ,' at any rate they 
were neither Greek nor Egyptian, nor Hebrew, nor Assyrian 
— this I am sure of. They looked more like Chinese writings 
than any other that I am acquainted with. Near to the 
enttanee of the have both pictures and wrii^gs u^ere worn 
away>^but further on in many cases they were absolutely fresh 
porfeat as tie day on which the aeidptor h(td ceased work 
u|1bi Uiem> 
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The regiment of guards did not eome farther than the 
entrance to the cave, where they formed up to let us pass 
through. On entering the place itself, however, we were 
met by a man robed m white, who bow^ humbly, but said 
nothmg, which was not ve^ wonderful, as it afterwards 
appeared that he was a deaf mute. 

Banning at right angles to the great cave, at a distance of 
some twenty feet from the entrance, lay a smaller cave or 
wide gallery, that was pierced mto the rock both to the right 
and to the left of the main cavern. In front of the gallery 
to our left stood two guards, from which circumstance I 
argued that it might be the entrance to the apartments of She 
herself The mouth of the nght-hand gallery was unguarded, 
and the mute indicated that we were to go along it. Walking 
a few yards down this passage, wdiich was lighted with lamps, 
we came to the entrance to a chamber having a curtain m^e 
of some grass material hung over the doorway, not unhke a 
Zanzibar mat in appearance This the mute drew back with 
another profoimd obeisance, and led the way into a good-sized 
apartment, hewn, as usual, out of the solid rock, but to my 
great relief lighted by means of a shaft pierced m the face m 
the precipice. In this room were a stone bedstead, pots full of 
water for washing, and leopaid skins beautifully tanned to 
serve as blankets 

Here we left Leo, who was still sleeping heavily, and 
Ustane stopped with him. 1 noticed that the mute gave her a 
very sharp loolc, as much as to say, * Who are you, and by whose 
orders do you come hero ^ ' Next he conducted us to another 
similar room which Job took, and then to two more that were 
respectively occupied by Billidi and myself. 
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The first care of Job and myself, after attending to Leo, was 
to wash oursblves and pnt on clean clotbmg, for what wo 
were wearing had not been changed suice the loss of the dhow 
Fortunately, as I think that 1 have said, by far the greater 
part of our peisonal baggage had been packed into the whale- 
boat, and therefore was saved, and brought hither by the 
bearers, although all the stores laid in by us for barter and 
presents to the natives were lost Nearly all our clothing was 
made of a well-shrunk and very stiong grey flannel, and ex- 
cellent I found it for travelling in these places. Though 
a Norfolk jacket, shirt, and pair of trousers of this material 
only weighed about four pounds, a consideration in tropical 
coimtries, where every extra ounce tells on the wearer, it was 
warm, and offered a good resistance to the rays of the sun, 
and best of all to chills, which are so apt to result from sudden 
changes of temperature. 

Never shall I forget the comfort of the * wash and brush- 
up,’ and of those clean flannels. The only thing that was 
wanting to complete my joy was a cake of^soap, of which we 
had none 

Afterwards I discovered that the Amahagger, who do not 
reckon dirt among their many disagreeable qualities, use a 
kind of burnt earth for washing purposes, which, though un- 
pleasant to the touch till one gets accustomed to it, forms a 
very fair substitute for soap. 

By the tune that 1 was dressed, and had combed and 
trimmed my black beard, the previous condition of which was 
oertaanly sufficienfly unkempt to give weight to BiUaJi’a afi- 
pellation lor me of ‘ Baboon/ I ^gan to feel most unoom- 
monly hungry, therefore I was by no means sorry when, 
withoui the slightest preparsitozy sound or warning, ikd 
mnrtsan the entrance to my eaye ares $img aeidlet 
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another mute, a young girl this time, announced to me by 
signs that 1 could not misunderstand — that is, by opening her 
mouth and pomting down it— -that there was something ready 
to eat Accordingly I followed her into the next chamber, 
which we had not yet entered, where I found Job, who, to 
his great embarrassment, had ^o been conducted thither by 
a fair mute Job nevei forgot the advances the hot-pot lady 
had made towards him, and suspected every girl who came 
near to him of similar designs 

‘ These young parties have a way of looking at one, sir,' 
he would say apologetically, ‘ which I don't call respectable ’ 
This chamber was twice the size of the sleepmg caves, and 
I saw at once that it had ongiuuUy served as a irefectory, and 
also, probably, as an embalming-room for the Priests of the 
Dead , for I may as well say at once that these hollowed-out 
eaves weie nothing more nor less than vast catacombs, in 
which for tens of ages the moital remains of the great extinct 
race whose monuments surrounded us had been first preserved, 
with an art and a completeness that have never since been 
equalled, and then hidden away for all time On each side of 
this particular rook-chamber was a long and solid stone table, 
about three feet wide by three feet six in height, hewn out 
the living rock, of which it bad formed part, and was still 
attached to at the base The tables were shgbtly hollowed 
out or curved inward, to give room for the knees of any one 
sittmg on the stone ledge that had been cut for a bench along 
the side of the cave at a distance of about two feet horn them. 
Each of them, also, was so arranged that it ended just under 
a shaft pierced m the rock for the admission of light and air. 
On exomimng tliem carefully, however, 1 saw that there was 
a diffeience between them that had at first escaped my atten- 
tion, namely, that one of the tables, that to the left as we entered 
the cave, bad evidently been used, not to eat upon, but for 
the purposes of embalnung. That this was beyond all ques- 
tion the case was clear from five shallow depressions m the 
stone of the table, all shaped like a human form, with a 
separate place for the head to lie in, and a little bndge to support 
the neck, each depression being of a different size, so as to fit 
bodies varying in stature from a fiilhgrown man's to that of a 
child, and with little holes bored at interthls iS carrjr off 
fimd. And, indeed, if any further confirmation was require, 
we bad but to look at the wall of the cave above to find it. 
For th^, soulptured all round the apmrtmeat, looking n^ly 
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as fresh as on the day of completion, was the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the death, embalming, and burial of an old man 
With a long beard, piobably an ancient king or grandee of this 
country 

The fiist pictuTv lepreaented his death He was lying 
upon a couch which UJul four short curved posts at the corners 
coming to a knob at the md, in appearance something like 
written notes of music, and was evidently m the very act of 
expiring. Gathered lound the couch were women and chil- 
dren weeping, the formei with their hair hanging down their 
backs. The iieitt scone represented tlie embalmment of the 
body, which lay stark upon a table with depressions in it, 
similar to the one before us ; piobably, indeed, it was a pic- 
ture of tlie same tabic Three men weie employed at the 
work — one superintending, one supporting a funnel shaped ex- 
actly like a poit wine strainer, ol whidi the narrow end was 
fixed in an incision in the breast, no doubt in the gieat pec- 
toral artery , whUo the third, who was depicted as stan^ng 
straddle-legged ovei the corpse, held a kind of large jug high 
in his hand, and ponied from it some steaming fluid which 
fell accurately into the funnel The most curious part of this 
sculpture is that both the man with the funnel and the man 
who pours the fluid are depicted holdmg their noses, eitlier I 
suppose because of the stench arising from the body, or more 
probably to keep out the aromatic fumes of the hot fluid which 
was being forced into tlie dead man’s veins. Another curious 
thing winch I am unable to explain is that all tliree men were 
represented with a band of hnen tied round the face having 
holes in it for the eyes. 

The third sculpture was a picture of the bunal of the 
deceased. There he was, stiff and cold, clothed m a hnen 
robe, and laid out on a stone slab such as 1 hc^ slept upon at 
our first sojoummg-place. At his head and feet burnt femps, 
and by hia side were placed several of the beautiful ^minted 
tases that 1 have described, which were perhaps su^iosed to 
be fuU of provisions. The little chamber was crowded with 
mourners, and with musicians playing on an instrument 
sembhng a lyre, while near the foot of the corpse stood a man 
holding a sheet, with which he was about to cover it feom 
Vfevr. 

, !]%ese sonlpiores, looked ai merely as worlur of art, were 
im'jfemaxlcabfe tliat I mahs no apold^ for dramibmg ihmn 
' The;^ me be^ of 
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interest as Eepreseutmg, probably with studious accuracy, the 
last rites of the dead practised among an utterly lost people, 
and oven then I thought how envious some antiquarian fiaends 
of my own at Cambridge would be if ever I found on oppor- 
tunity of describing these wonderful remains to them. Pro- 
bably they would say that 1 was exaggeratirig, notwitlistanding 
that every page of this history must bear so much internal 
evidence of its truth that it would obviously have been quite 
impossible for me to have mventcd it 

To return As soon as 1 had hastily examined these 
sculptiiies, which 1 think 1 omitted to mention were executed 
in relief, we sat down to a very excellent meal of boiled goat’s- 
ilesli, flesh milk, and cakes made of meal, the whole bemg 
served upon clean wooden platters 

When wo had eaten we returned to see how Leo was 
gettuig on, lliliali saying that he must now wait upon Shet 
and hear her commands On veachmg Leo’s room we found 
the poor boy m a veiy bad way He had awakened fixim his 
torpor, and was altogether oh his head, babbling about some 
boat-race on the Cam, and was inclined to be violent Indeed, 
when we entered the room Ustaiie was holdmg him down. I 
spoke to him. and my voico seemed to soothe lam , at any 
rate he giew much quieter, and was persuaded to sw'allow a 
dose of quinine 

I had been sitting with him for an hour, perhaps — at any 
rate 1 know tliat it was getting so dark that 1 coiUd only just 
make out Ins head lying like a gleam of gold upon the pillow 
we had extemporised out of a bag covered with a bla^et-^ 
when suddenly BiUali ainved with an air of gieat importance, 
and mformed me that Sfie herself had deigned to express a 
wish to see me — an honoui , he added, accorded to but very few. 
1 think tliat ha was a little horniied at my cool way of taking 
tba honoui, but tlie fact was that I did not feel overwhelmed 
with gratitude at the prospect of seeing some savage, d)i£^y 
queen, however absolute and mystenons she might be, ifulre 
espeeially as my mind was full of dear Leo, for whose lifb I 
began to have great fears. However, I rose to follow bun, 
and as 1 did so I caught eight of somethmg bright lying on the 
iSoor, which 1 picked up. Perhaps the reader will romem^r 
tiiat with the potsherd in the casket was a compositiotn 
scarabsaus pmrked with a round 0, a goose, and auothep 
CunquB bderofflc^io, the meaning of which signs is * Snten 
ot Son o£.the'Snn>’ This scarab, whi^ is % 
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small one, Leo had insisted upon having set in a massive gold 
ring, such as is generally used for signets, and it was this 
Very ring that 1 now picked up He had pulled it off in the 
paroxysm of bis fever, at least I supple so, and flung it down 
upon the lock-floor Thinking that if I left it about it might 
get lost, I slipped it on to my own little finger, and then fol- 
lowed Billah, leaving Job and Ustane with Leo. 

We passi'd down the passage, crossed the great aisle -like 
cave, and came to the corresponding passage on the other 
side, at the mouth of winch the guards stood like two statues. 
As we came thej bowed their heads m salutation, and then 
lifting their long spears placed them tlans^'ersely across their 
torehe.ida, as the leaders of the troop that had met us had 
done with their ivory wands We stopped between them, and 
found ourselves in an exactly similar galleiy to that which led 
to oui own apartments, only this passage, comparatively 
speaking, was brilliantly hghted. A few paces down it we 
were met bj four mutes — two men and two women — wlio 
bowed low and then disposed themsehes, the w'omen in front 
and the men behind of us, and in this order we continued our 
procession past aei era! doorways hung with curtains reaembhng 
those leading to our own guaiteis, and which I afterwards 
found opened out into chambers occupied by the mutes wlio 
attended on Hhe. A few paces more and we came to another 
dooiway facing us, and not to our left like the others, which 
seemed to mark the termination of the passage. Here two 
more white-, or rather yellow-robed guards were standmg, 
and they too bowed, saluted, and let us pass through heavy 
curtains into a gieat antechamber, quite forty feet long by as 
many wide, in ivliich some eight or ten women, most of them 
young and handsome, with yellowish hair, sat on cushions 
workmg With ivory needles at what had the appearance of 
being embroidery-frames Tliese women were also deaf and 
dumb. At the ftrtber end of this great lamp-lit apartment 
was another doorway closed in with lieavy Orientiu-lookiQg 
curtains, ^uite unlike those that hung before the doors of our 
own rooms, and here stood two particularly handsome girl 
mutes, their heads bowed upon their bosoms and iheir hands 
crossed in an attitude of the humblest submission. As we 
advanced they each stretched out an arm and drew back the 
ourtMM, Thereupon BiUoh did a curious thing. Down he 
went, that vei^raWe-loolnng old gentleman— for BiUah is a 
geatteiaan at the bottom—down on to hfo handsand knees, and 
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in this undignified position, with his long white beard trailing 
on the ground, he began to creep into the apartanent beyond. 

1 followed him, standing on my feet in the usual fiisluon. 
Looking over his shoulder he perceived it. 

‘ Down, my son ; down, my Baboon , down on to thjr 
hands and knees We enter the presence of She, and, if 
thou ait not humble, of a surety she will blast thee wheie 
tliou standesfc ' 

I halted, and felt scared Indeed, my knees began to give 
way of their own mere motion , but refiection came to my 
aid I was an Englishman, and why, I asked myself, should 
1 creep into the presence ot some savage woman as though 1 
were a monkey m fact as well as in name ^ I would not and* 
could not do it, that is, unless 1 was absolutely sure that my 
life or comfort depended upon it If once I began to creep 
upon my knees I sliould always have to do so, and it would 
be a patent acknowledgment of infeiioiity. So, fortified by 
an inaulai prejudice against * kootooing,’ which has, like 
most of our so-caJled piejudices, a good deal of common sense 
to recommend it, I maiclied in boldly after Billali. I found 
myself in another apartment, consideiably smaller than the 
anteroom, of which the walls were hung about with noh- 
looking cui tarns of the same make as those over the door, the 
work, 1 subsequently discovered, of the mutes who sat in 
the antechamber and wove them 111 btiips, wlucli were after- 
waids sewn together Also, here and there about the room, 
wcie settees ot a beautiful black wood of the ebony tribe, 
inlaid with ivorjr, and all over tlie fioor weic other tapestries, 
or rather rugs. At the top end qf this apartment was what 
appeared to be a recess, also dipped with curtains, through 
which shone rays of light. There was nobody m the place 
exc^t ourselves 

Painfully and slowly old Billali crept up the length of the 
cave, and with the most dignified stride that I could com- 
mand 1 followed after him. But 1 felt that it was more or 
less of a failure. To begin with, it is not possible to look 
dignified w'hon you are foUuwmg in the wolw of an old man 
wntbing along on Ms stouiach like a snake, and then, m 
order to go sufficiently slowly, either 1 had to keep my leg 
dome seconds in the aar at every step, or else to advance mth 
a full stop between each stride, like 'M.wy, Queen of Soots^ 
going to execution in a play. Billali was not good at CrawL 
mg, X suppose his years stood in the uray. and our progress 
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that apartment yi&a a very long affair. I was immediately 
behind him, and several times I was sorely tempted to help 
Vnm on with a good kick It is so absurd to advance into the 
presence of savage roi'alty after, the fashion of on Inshman 
driving a pig to mark That is what we looked like, and the 
idea nearly made me burst out laughing tlien and there. I 
had to work off mj dangerous tendency to unseemly mernment 
by blowing my nose, a proceeding which filled old Ilillali with 
h jiTor, for lie looked over his bhouldor and made a ghastly face 
at me, and I heard him murmur, ‘ Oh, my poor Baboon ! ’ 

At last we reanlieil the cnrlanis, and liere Billali collapsed 
fiat on to Ins btoiiiach, with Ins hands stivtclied out before 
him as though he weie dead, and I, not knowing what to do, 
began to ataie about the chamber But presently I felt clearly 
that somebody was looking at me from beliind the curtains. 
I could not see the person, but 1 could distinctly feel his or 
her gaze, and, what is more it piodiiced a very odd effect 
UTOii mi iieiies I was fiightenod, I do not know why The 
p^c was a btiange one, it is tiue, and looked lonely, not- 
wfhstaiiding its iich hangings and the soft glow of tho 
famps— indeed, these accos8one.s added to, rathei than de- 
tracted fiom its lonelinc'^s, just as a lighted strt'ct at night 
has ^always a moio solitaiy appeaidiice than a dark one. It 
was so silent m the place, and tlieie lay Billali like one dead 
before the heavy curtains, tlirongh which the odour of per- 
fumo seemed to float up towards the gloom of the arched roof 
above Mnuite grew into minute, and fitdl thexe was no sign 
of life, nor did tlie curtam move, but I felt the gareof the 
watching being sinking through and through me, ffilmg ino 
with a nameless terror, till the perspu-atiou stood m beads 
upon my brow 

At length the curtam began to move. W'ho could bo 
behind it ?— some naked savage queen, a languishing Oriental 
beauty, or a nineteenth -century young hidy, dnnkiug after- 
noon tea ? I hod not the slightest idea, and should not have 
been astonished at seeing any of the three. I was almost 
beyond astonishment. The curtain agitated itself a httlc, 
then suddenly between its folds there appeared a most bean* 
tiful white hand, white as snow, and with long tapering 
fingers, ending m the pinkest nails The hand grasped the 
curtain, and drew it aside, and as it did so i heard a voice, I 
think tho softest and yet most silvety voieo I ever ln»ii4 U 
reminded me oi the mnrmnr of a brootk. 
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^ Stranger, ’ said tbs voiqs lu Arabic, but much purer eoid 
more classical Arabic than the Amabagger talk— ' straxiger, 
wherefore art thou so much afraid ^ ’ 

Now I flattered myself that m spite of my inward terrors 
I bad kept a very &ir command of my countenance, and was, 
therefore, a little astonished at this question. Before 1 had 
made up my nimd bow to answer it, however, the curtain was 
drawn, and a tall figure stood before us i say a figure, for 
not only the body, but also the face was wrapped m a soft 
white and gauzy material m such a way as at first sight to re- 
mind me most forcibly of a corpse m its grave clothes And 
yet 1 do not know why it sliould have given me this idea, 
seeing that the wrappings weie so tbm that one could dis- 
tinctly see the gleam of the pink flesh beneath them 1 sup- 
pose it was owing to the way m which they were arranged, 
either accidentally, or more piobably by design. Anyhow, 

I felt more fngliteiied than ever at this ghost-hke apparition, 
and my hair began to rise upon my liead as the feeling crept 
over me that 1 was m the presence of something that was not 
canny I could cleaily distinguish, howevei , that the swathed 
uiummy-hke form before me was that of a tall and lovely 
wommi, instinct with beauty m every part, and also with a 
certain snake- like grace winch 1 bad never seen anything to 
equal before. When she moved a hand or foot her entire 
flame seemed to undulate, and the neck did not bend, it 
curved 

' Why art thou so frightened, stranger ’ asked the sweet 
voice again — a voice which seemed to draw the heart out of 
me, like the strains of softest music ' Is thoie that about 
me wliich should affright a man? Then surely ate men 
changed from what they used to be I ' And iVith a httlo 
coquettish movement she tamed herself, and held up one 
ana, ao as to show all her loveliness and the ridt Imie of 
raven blackness that streamed in soft ripples down her snowy 
robes, almost to her sandalled feet. 

. ' It IS thy beauty that makes me fear, 0 Queen,' I an- 
swered humbly, scaredy knowing what to say, and I thought 
that as 1 did BO 1 heard old Bmali, who was still lying pra- 
steats on the floor, mutter, ‘ Good, my Baboon, good t/ v. 

' 1 see that men still know how to beguile us womeii 'with 
false words. Ah, strong,’ she answered, with a laugh idwA 
Uke distant silver bell^ '^thou wast afnud b^sanee 
waihh ware seaMhingr out tiuaehe^ thermae 
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afraid. Yet being bat a woman, I forgive tliee for tire he, for 
it was courteously said. And now tell me hoW came ye hither 
to this land of the dwelleis among caves — a land of swamps 
and evil thmgs and dead old shadows of the dead '> What 
came ye for to see How is it that ye hold your hvcs so 
cheap as to place them in the hollow of the hand of Htya, 
into the hand of “ SJie-icho-iuust-he-obeijed ” ’ Tell me also 
how come ye to know the tongue I talk. It is an ancient 
tongue, that sweet child of the old S>riac. Liveth it yet in 
the woild‘? Thou soest I dwell among the caves and the 
dead, and naught know 1 of the atlans of men, nor have I 
taied to know I have lived, 0 stiungei , with my memories, 
and my memories aie m a grave that mine hands hollowed, 
for it ^th been truly said that the child oi man maketh Ins 
ow'ii path evil , ' and her beautiful voice quiveied, and broke 
in a note as soft as any wood-liird’s. Suddenly her eye fell 
upon the spiawhiig frame of Billah, and she seemed to recol- 
lect heiself. 

* Ah ' thou art there, old man Tell me how it is tliat 
things have gone wrong m thine household. Forsooth, it 
seems that these my guests were set upon. Ay, and one was 
nigh to being slain by the hot pot to be eaten of those biutes, 
thy children, and had not the otheis fought gallantly they too 
had been slain, and not even 1 could have called back the life 
which had been loosed from the body. What means it, old 
man ’> What hast thou to say that "l should not give thee 
over to those who execute my vengeance ^ ’ 

Her voice had risen in her anger, and it rang clear and 
cold against the rocky walls. Also I thought 1 could see her 
eyes flash through the gauae that hid them. I saw poor 
Billali, whom 1 had believed to be a very fearless person, 
positively qmver with teiror at her woids 

‘ 0 “ Hiya ! " O S/ie ! ’ he said, without lifting his white 
head from the floor. ‘0 She, as thou art great be merciful, 
for 1 am now as ever thy servant to obey It was no plan or 
fault of mine, 0 She, it was those wicked ones who are called 
my children. Led on by a woman whom thy guest the Pig 
hra scorned, they would have followed the ancient custom of 
the land, and eaten the fat black stranger wlio came hither 
witli these thy guests the Baboon and the Lion who is sick, 
thinkiM that no word had come from thee about the Black 
one. But when the Baboon and the Lion saw what they 
wontd do^ith^ slew the woman, and slew {Jao their servant to 
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savo hjm from the horror of the pot. Then those evil mies, 
dj, those cUildien ot the Wicked One who lives in the Pit, 
they went nidd with the lust of blood, and flew at the throats 
of the inoii and the liaboon and the Fig But gallantly they 
fought 0 Hiya^ they fought like very men, and slew many, 
and hold thou own, and then I came and saved them, and 
tbi' ovildooi li.ivo I sent on hithei to Koi to be judged of thy 
giPdtness, O oVic 1 and lioic they aie ’ 

‘ A>, old mail, I know it, and to-morrow 1 will sit m the 
gloat hall and do justice upon them, foai not And for thee, 
I loigivo tluio, though haidiy See that thou dost keep thine 
liouhehold botU'i Go ’ 

Ihilah lose upon Ins knees with astonishing alacrity, 
bowed hiB head thiice, and, hit, white heard sweeping the 
ground, crawled down the upaitmont as he had ciawled up it, 
till iinally ho vaiiistied tluough the cm tains, leaving me, not 
a littlo to uiy ulaun, alone with this ttinble but most fascia 
nating poi&on 
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* Therf,’ paid , ‘ lie bfi^ gone, tin ulntc-ljc.irdcd old fool 1 
Ah, liow little liiioi^ ledge do(d a man aLiinuo iii Jii'i Ide- JIc 
gatliereth it ii]) liKf "water, l)ut like walei it iiinnetli tliioiigli 
hi^fingei'i, and yet, if Ins liando be bnt wet. as though witli 
dew, liehold a gini iati< ii of foois call out, “ See he is a wise 
man’” Jsitiiotso'^ But how eall tlu*\ thee > “Baboon,” 
he and she laughed . ‘ but ihar ix the l.'sliion of those 

sa\agos who lack imagination, and Hj to the beasts they ate 
km to for a name How do tlu-^ c ill tbet in tbme own 
couiiuj, sti angel ' 

‘ They call me Ilo]l\ 0 Queen,’ 1 aijxwiud 
' IIoUj,’ she aii.s\vuc<l spealong the ivoid with diQiculty, 
and jet "With a most clmiuiiug accent , ‘ and what is “ Holl) ' ** ’ 
Holly ” IS a piickly tici ’ f said 
‘ So ^\ell, thou ha"! a piickJj and jet » lice like look 
Strong art thou, and ogl^, but, it uiy "VMbdoin la not at fault, 
honobt at the coie, an<l a stall to Jean on Also one who 
tlmiks But stay, thou Holly, stand not thoi(‘, enter with me 
and ho seated by me I would not see thee crawl before me 
like those slaves 1 am awtaiy of then A>o)Ship and their 
terior , bomctniics "when they vex me I could blast them for 
very spoil, and to see the lost turn white, even to the heart,’ 
And she held the cuitaiii aside with 1 ci ivory hand that I 
might pass in. 

1 entered, shuddering This wor.aii was veiy terrible, 
vVithni the cm tains w'as a ret ess, abcml twedve feet by ten, 
and in the rMess a conch and a table wheieou blood Iruit 
and sparkbng water. By it, at its end, was a vessed like a 
font cut m duH'ed elone, Slso full of pure water T’he place 
Was softly lit with lamps formed out of the beautiful vcasel&'of 
apokei^and the ait and curtains were ktden -witl} 
a penume. Perfume too seemed (» emf^ate from tbsf 
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and fAclng the corpse, wrapped m a dark mantle tliat hid her 
like A iiun’H cloak. She seemed to be stating at the flickering 
flame Suddenly, as I was trying to make up iny lumd what 
to do, wilh A oon\ulsi\e ntilaeineut that somehow gave an 
iiiipioHsion of despairing energy, the woman rose to her feet 
.Liul cast the dark cloak from her. 

■ It ^sas Site herself f 

She was tlothed, as I had seen her when she unveiled, m 
(lie kiitlo of clinging white, cut low upon her bosom, and 
Ixjund in at the waist with the barbaric double-headed snake, 
and, as boton-, hei 1 ipphiig black hair fell in heavy masses 
down hei back But her face was what caught my eve, and 
held me as in a rue, not. this time by tlio foicc of its beauty, 
but by the power ot fascinated teiioi The beauty was still 
there, indeed, but the agon)., the bhiid passion, and the awful 
vuidictivciiosa displdjed uixiii those quivering features, and m 
the tortured look ot the upturned eyes, were such as surpass 
my powers of dcbciiptiou. 

h'or,a moment .she stood still, her hands raised high above 
her head, and as slic did so the rvhite robe slipped from her 
down to lier golden girdle, baring the blmdmg lovehness of 
her form Hhu stood there, her lingers clenched, and the 
awful look of malerolenoo gathered and deepened on her 
face. 

Suddenly I thought of what would happen if she dis- 
covered me, and the reflection made me turn sick and faint. 
But, even if I liad known that 1 must dio if I stopped, I do 
not believe that I could have moved, for I was absolutely 
fascinated. But still I knew my danger. Supposing she 
should bear mo, or sec me through the curtain, supposing I 
even sneezed, or that her luagio told her that she was bemg 
watched— swift urdecd would be my doom. 

Down came the clenched hands to her sides, then u| 
agam above her hoa>d, and, as I am a living and honourable 
man, the white flame of the fire leapt up after them, almost 
to the roof, throwing a fierce and ghastly glare nmn She her- 
eelf, upon the white figure beneath we covering, and every scroll 
and detail of the rockwork 

Down came the ivory aims again, and as they did so sha 
s^ke, or rather hissed, in Arabic, iu a note that curdled Vaf 
bIbod, and for a second stop^ied my heart, 

‘ Curse her, may she be everlastin^y ocenrsed.' 

The arms fell and the fiame sanh. Up thay wefii 
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fti)d the broad tonguo of fire idiot up after them , and tlien 
again tLey fell. 

‘ Ouiso her memory- - accmgcd be the Tnelnory of the 
Egyptian.’ 

Up agaui, and again down, 

‘Curse her, the daughter of tho Nile, because of her 
beauty 

‘ Curse lioj:, becaiisivs her magic hath prc^ ailed against 
me 

‘ Curse hoi^becauso she hold my helo\ed from me ’ 

And again the flame dwindled iirul shinnlc 

She put her hands beioie iioi ejos, and, abandoning the 
hissing tone, cried aloud — 

‘ Whole IS the use of cursing ^ — she pi e\ ailed, and she is 
gone.’ 

Then she recommenced with an even more frightful 
energy — 

* Curse her where she is liOt my cuises reach her where 
slie IS and disturb her i est 

* Cut so her through the stany spaces Let her shadow be 
accursed 

‘ Let iny poiver find hei oven theio 

‘ Let her licai me even tlicro. l^ot her hide herself in tlie 
blaclmess. 

' Let her go down into the pit of despair, because I shall 
'one day find her.’ 

Again the fiame fell, and again she covered her eyes with 
herdiands 

‘ It 13 of no use — no use,’ she wailed , ' who can reach 
those who sleep ’> Not even £ can reach them ’ 

Then once more she began her unholy rites. 

‘ Curse her when she shall be born agam. Let her be bom 
accursed. 

- ‘ Let her be utterly acoursed from the hour of her birth 
nnUl sleep finds her. 

‘ Yea, then, let her be accursed ; for then shall I orertake 
her with my vengeance, and utterly destroy her.’ 

And so on. The fiame rose and &U, reflecting itself in 
W agonised eyes ; the hissing sound of her terrible mtde^ 
dwtions, ahd no words of mine can convey how terrible they 
wttre, rea round the waUs and died away in little echoes, ana 
the fierce light and deep gloom alteniatm themselves on the 
trhite wd dreadful fprm stretohed upon that bier of stone, 

1.4 
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But at length she seemed to wear herself out and ceased. 
She sat liersolt down upon the rocky flooi, sliook the dense 
cloud of her hc.iutifiil li.iii over her face and breast, and began 
to sob teriibl> in the toituie of a heaitrcndmg despau 

* Two tJiousjnd jcuih he moaned — ' two thousand jears 
have I waited and endii *d, but though tentuiy doth still 
deep on to centui), and Lune gne phuc to tune, the stnig of 
monioi} hiitti not le'^&tncd, tho hgJil of hope dotJi not shino 
moie blight Oli ' to hate lived two thousand jeais, with all 
Illy pd'Fion eating at iny lieaii, and w'lth my sin ever belbio 
me Oh, that loi mo hie cannot hung foigctluliuiss i Uli, 
foi tlu w'Oaiy years that luuc beeii and aic ^\et to conic, and 
eveirmue to come, endless and without end I 

‘ My loi e ' uiy loi e * mv love ’ W hv did that stranger 
bung thee bad to me ahd tins soit > Foi live hundred jcais 
1 have not sudoK d thus Oh, it I snmed iig.imst thee, have I 
net wipeil aw,i\ Oie sin * Wlun wilt llioii tome hack to me 
who hiive all, and jot without theo Lave naught^ "What is 
theie that I can do ■* AVliat'"* ^\hat‘'‘ What? And pci- 
eliance she — peicham e that Biryptian doth ahido w’ltli thee 
whcie thou ait, mid mock mj iiumoij Oh wOiy could I not 
die with tlioc, J who slow tlioo ? Alas, that 1 cannot die! 
Alas ' Alas • ’ and ahe Hung heisolf luonc upon the giouiid, 
and sobbed and wept till 1 tliouglit lici lieait must burst. 

Huddeiily she ceased, raiseil heiself to hci feet, real raaigcd 
h'^r lobe, and, tossing batk hei long locks impatiently, swept 
across to wlieio the figuic lay upon the stone 

‘0 Kallikrates ' ’ she cued, and I trembled at tho name, 
‘ I mn&t look upon tiiy face ag.un, though it be agony. It is 
a goneiation since Hooked upon thee whom 1 slew — slow with 
mine own hand,’ and with trembling fingers sbe seized the 
cornel of the sheet like wrapping that coveted the fonn upon 
the stone bioi, and then paused "When she spoke again, it 
was 111 a kind ot awed whisper, as though her idea were 
teirible even to heiself 

‘ Shall 1 raise thee,’ she said, apparently addressing the 
corpse, ‘ so that thou slandest there befoie me, as of old ’> I 
can do it,’ and she held out her hands over the sheeted dead, 
while hei whole frame became rigid and terrible to see, and 
her fiye,s grew fixed and dull I shrank m horror behind the 
curtain, my hair stood up upon my head, and, whether it'wiw 
my imagination or a fact I am unable to say, but I thought 
that the quiet form beneath the eovering began to quiver, and 
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the winding sheet to lift as though it lay on the breast of one 
who slept Suddenly she withdrew hei hands, and tlie motion 
of the corpse seemed to mo to cease 

‘ To what purpose ? ’ she said gloomily ‘ Of what good is 
it to recall the semblance of hie when I cannot lecall the 
spuit'^ Even if tlion stoodest before me tliou woiildst not 
know me, and coiiUEt but do what I bid thee The life m 
thee would be ))iij hlo, and not tlvj life, Kallikiates ’ 

For a moment she stooil tlicie brooduig, and then cast 
licrself down on lici kiioos beside the form, and began to pi ess 
her lips against tlio slnot, and weep Theie was somcthnig 
so hoinble about llio siglitof tins aw e-inspiung woman letting 
loose hei passion on the dead—so much inoie lioniblo even 
tlian anything that had gone bcfoie --that I could no longer 
bcai to look at it, and, ttuinng, began to iieep, sliaknig as I 
was m evoiy limb, r.lo\vl\ along tho pitch-d.uk passage, feeling 
in my ticmbhng heait that I had seen a Msion ot n Soul in 
Hell 

On T stumbled, I seauely know liow Tw’icp I fell, once 
1 turned up the bisecting passage, but fortuiiatel} found out 
in) mistake in time boi twenty mimitcs 01 moie I crept 
along, till at Inst it occniied to me that 1 must have passed 
tho httle s>ton by wlmli I descended So, iitteih e\liaiisted, 
and neaily fnghtonod to death, I sank down nt length theic 
on the stone flooiiiig, .nnd sank into oblivion 

When I came to 1 nohcid a iaintiayol light in the passage 
just behind me I cicpt to it, and found it was the little 
stair down which tho weak dawui was stealing Passing up 
it, T gained my chamber in safeky, and, Ihiiging mjsolf on the 
couch, was soon lost in slumber or ratliei stupor. 
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The next thing tliat I rememher was opening my eyes and 
perceiving the foirn oi Job, who had now almost recovered 
from hi 3 Rttacli of fe^er He was standing in the ray of light 
that pierced into tlie ca\o from the outei air, shaking out my 
clothes as a makeshift foi brushing them, which he could not 
do because there was no brush, and then folding them up 
neatly and laying them on the foot ot the stone couch Tina 
done, he got my tiavelling dressuig case out of the Gladstone 
bag, and opened it read} for my use Fust be stood it on 
the foot of the couch also, then, heing afraid, 1 suppose, that 
I bliouldkick it off, he placed it on a loopaid skin on the floor, 
and stood back a step or tw’o to obseive the effect It was 
not satisfactory, so he shut up the bag, turned it on end, and, 
having rested it against the foot of the couch, placed the 
diessirig case on it Next he looked at the pots full of water, 
which constituted our waslnng apparatus ‘ Ah 1 ’ 1 heard 
him munnui , ‘ no liot water in this beastly place I suppose 
these poor creatures onl} use it to boil each other in,’ and 
he signed deeply 

‘ What 18 the matter, Job ? ’ I said 

‘ Beg paidon, sir,' he said, touching his liair. ‘ I thought 
you were asleep, sir ; and 1 am sure you seem as though you 
want it. One might think fiom the look of you that you had 
been having a night of it ’ 

I (mly groaned by way of answer I had, indeed, been 
bavi^ a night of it, such as I hope never to have again 

‘ How is Mr Leo, Job ? ’ 

- ' Much the same, sir If he don’t soon mend, he’ll end, 
Bjf , and fiat’s all about it , though I must say that that there 
^vage, Ustane, do do her best for him, almost like a baptised 
Christian*^ She is always hanging round a^d looking aft^r 
him, and jf I teuturea to intwrf^e it’s awful to see Jwr' 
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hair seeniB to stand on end. and she curses and swears away 
in lier heathen talk — at least I £ancy she must be cursing, 
Irom the look of her ’ 

‘ And what do you do then ? ’ 

'' I make her a perhte bow, and I say, " Young woman, 
^our position is one that I don’t cmite understand, and can't 
recognise. Let me tell you that I has a duty to perform te 
my master as is incapacitated by illness, and that I am gomg 
toperfoim it until I am incapacitated too," but she don’t take 
no heed, not she— only curses and swears away worse than 
evei Last night she put her hand under tliat sort of night- 
shiit she wears and whips out a knife with a kmd of a curl m 
tho blade, so I whips out luy revoher, and we walks round 
and round each other till at last she bursts out laughing. It 
isn’t mcc treatment for a Christian man to have to put up 
with from a savage, however handsome she may be, but it is 
what people must expect as is fools enough’ (Job laid great 
emphasis on the ' fools ’) ‘ to come to such a place to look for 
things no man is meant to find It’s a judgment on us, sir — 
that’s my view , and I, foi one, is of opinion that the judg- 
ment isn’t half done yet, and when it is done we shall be 
done too, and just stop in these btasily caves with the ghosts 
and tlio oorpseses for once and all And now, sir, I must be 
seeing about Mr. Leo's biotli, if that wild cat will let me , 
and, perhaps, you would like to get up, sir, because it's past 
nine o'clock.’ 

Job's remaiks were not of an exactly cheering order to a 
man who had passed such a night as 1 had , and, what is 
more, they had the weight of truth Taking one thmg with 
another, it appeared to mo to be an utter impossibility that 
we should escape from the place where we were. Supposing 
that Leo recovered, and supposmg that She would let ns 
go, which was exceedingly doubtfol, and that did not 
‘ blast ’ us in some moment of vexation, and that we were not 
hot-potted by the Amahagger, it would be quite impossible 
for US to find our way across the network of marshes which, 
stretebmg for scopes and scores of miles, formed a stronger 
and mote impassable fortification round the various Ama* 
bagger households than any that could be built or des^pied 
by man. ^ Ko, there was but one thmg to do— fiaoc it OUt; 


.pi^, tor my own part, i was so intensely mtecested 

% tibe u^le weird sWy that, so fiir as I was ooncerned» not* 
ud^s^ding ibesbattem state of mynervuSi Tat^ednotl^ 
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better, even if my life paid forfeit to my curiosity. Wliat 
man for wliora physiology lias charms could forbear to study 
such a character as tliat ot this Ayesha when the ojiportunity 
of doing so presented itself^ Tlie \Gry tenor of the pursuit 
added to its fascination, d besides, as I was loiced to own 
to myself e\en now iii tli- sobei light of day, she herself had 
attractions that I could not foiget Not c^Gn the dreadful 
sight which I Iiad witnos-ied during the night could diivo that 
lolly fiom my mind , and alas' that I should Iniio to admit 
it, it has not been diiveii thence to this hoiii 

Alter 1 had diO'.scd myself I passed into the eating, nr 
ratliei emhaliunig chamber, and had some food, whicli Mas as 
befoie biought to me by tlie gnlumtes W hen I had finished 
I M’ent and saw pool Leo, wlm was fjuitc off Ins head, and did 
not even luioM me 1 asked I'staiie how she thought he was , 
but she only shook her head and began to ciy a little Evi- 
dently liei hopes were small, and 1 then and Iheie made up 
rny mind that, if it wene in any way possible, I would got *//<j 
to come and see lum Siucly she would euro luin if she 
those— at any rate sho said she could While I was in tin' 
room, Billali entered, and also shook Ins liead 

‘ He will dio at niglit,’ lie said 

‘God forbid, my lathci,’ I answered, and tiiuied away 
with a heavy heart 

‘ iihe-wka-must-be -obeyed commands thy piesence, my 
Baboon,’ said the old man as hooii as we got to the curtain , 

‘ but, oh, my deal son, be moie careful Yesterday I made 
sure in my heart that She would blast thee when thou didst 
not crawl upon thy stomach beloic lier She is sitting in the 
groat hall even now to do justice upon those wdio w'ould have 
smitten thee and the laon Come on, my son , come swiftly ’ 

I tinned, and followed him down the passage, and when 
W'c reached the great cential cave saw that many Amaliagger, 
some robed, and some merely clad in the sw'eet simplicity of a 
leopard skin, were hurrying along it. We mingled with the 
throng, and walked up the enormous and, indeed, almost 
interminable cave All the way its walls weie elaborately 
sculptured, and every twenty paces oi so passages opeped out 
of it at light angles, leading, Billali told mo, to tombs, hol- 
lowed in the rook by ‘ the people who were before.' Nobody 
viated those tombs now, he said , and 1 must say that my 
heart rejbiced when I thought of the opportunities of antiqua- 
rian reaear<di which opened out before me. 
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At last we came to the head of the cave, where there was 
a roch dais almost exactly similar to the one on which we had 
been so furiously utlackcd, a fact that proved to me that these 
dais must have been used as altars, probably for the celebra- 
tion of religions cereniomes, and iiioie especially of iites 
connected with the interment of the dead On cither side 
of this dais wore passages leading, Billah iiifoimcd mo, to 
other caves full of dead bodies ‘Indeed,’ he added, ‘the 
uliole iiioiintain is full of dead, and neail}" all of them are 
pcifoct ’ 

In fioiit ot the d.ns -were gatheiod a groat number of 
people of both st-xes, who stood staling about in then peculiar 
gloomy fashion, winch would have rcdutcd Mark Tapley him- 
self to nmer}" 111 about fl^e minutes. On tho dais was a rudo 
chan ol black wootl miaul with ivory, having a seat made of 
glass hbie, and a lootstool foimcd of a wooden slab attached 
to the fi.imcwork ot the cliaii 

Suddenly theie was a cry of ‘Iliya! Iliya ' ’ Sim > 
She f ’), and therouiion the eutne ciovvdot spectatois instantly 
precipitated itself upon the giomid, and lay still as though it 
were individually and collectively stneken dead, leaving me 
standing there like some solitaiy suivivor of a massacre As 
it did so a long stung ol guaids began to defile from a passage 
to the left, and ranged themselves on eithei side of the dais 
Then followed about a sooie of male mutes, then as many 
W'oiuen mutes bcaiing lamps, and then a tall v\hite figure, 
swathed from liead to foot, m whom I recognised She herself. 
She mounted the dais and sat down upon the chair, and 
spoke to me in Greek, T suppose because she did not wish 
those present to unclei stand wdiat she said 

‘Como hithoi, 0 Holly,’ she said, ‘and sit thou at my 
feet, and see me do justice on those who would have slam 
thee. Forgive me if my Greek doth halt like a lame man , 
it 13 so long since I have heard the sound of it that my tongue 
IS stiff, and will not bend lightly to tho vvorda ’ 

I bowed, and. mounting the dais, sat down at her feet. 

‘ How hast thou slept, my Holly ? ’ she asked 
‘ X slept not well, oil A esha ' ' I answered witli perfect 
tiuth, and wntth an inward fear that perhaps she knew how 
1 had passed the heart of the night 

' do,’ she said, with a little laugh ; ‘ I, too, have not slept 
welL TiBst night I had dieams, and metluuks that thou 
^fdst oaU Miem to me, Q HuU^.’ 
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She 


* Of ■what didst thou dreani, Ayesha ’ ’ I asked in- 


differently 

‘1 dreamed,’ she aiibwered qiiiLkly, ‘of one I hate and 
one I lo\e,’ and then, . though to turn the conversation, 
slie addiessed the captain of her guard in Arabic ‘ Let the 
men he bi ought before me ' 

The captain boived low, foi the guaid and her attendants 
did not prostrate themselves, but had icinained standuig, and 
dcpaiLed vvitli Ins undeiliiigs doivn a passage to the right. 

Then c.mie a silence Slie loaned her swathed head 
upon her hand and appealed to be lost in tliought, while the 
multitude befoie her continued to giovel upon then stomachs, 
onl} sciewiug their heads lound a little so as to get a view 
of us with one e>e It seemed that theit Queen so inrely 
appealed m public that thev were wilhng to imdeigo this 
mcoiivemence, and even giaver iisks, to have the opportunity 
of looking on liei, or lather ou hei gainiouts, loi no living 
man theic everpt myself had ever seen hei face At last vve 
caught sight ot the waving of lights, and heaid the tramp of 
nun coming along the passage, and ni hied the guard, and 
with tlieni tlio survivois cf oui vvonld-bo murderers, to the 
numbei ot twenty or more, on whoso countenances a natural 
expicssiou of sulleniiess stiuggled with tlic tcrroi that evi- 
dently filled tJu'ir bavage hearts Tliey wore ranged in front 
of the dais, and would have cast themselves down on tlie 
floor of the cave like the spectators, but She stopped them. 

‘ Nay,’ she said in her softest voice, ‘ stand , I pray you 
stand Perchance tlie time will soon bo when yo shall 
grow weary of being stretched out,’ and she laughed me- 
lodiously 

I saw a cringe of terror run along the rank of the doomed 
wielchcs, and, wicked villains as they were, I felt sorry for 
them Some minutes, perhaps two or three, passed before 
anything fresh occiured, during which She appeared from tho 
movement of her head — for, of course, wo could not see her 
eyeS"-to slowly and caxetully exauuiie each dehuqiieut. At 
last sl)o spoke, addressing herself to me in a uuiet wd de- 
liberate tone. 


* Dost thou, 0 my guest, recognise these men ’> ' 

‘ Ay, O Queen, nearly all of them,' I said, and 1 saw them 
glower at mo as I wild U 

X SrsBit company, tlie tple whereof 
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Thus adjured, m as few words as 1 could, I related the 
history of the cannibal feast, and of the attempted torture 
of our pool servant. The nariativc was received in perfect 
Silence, both by the accused and by the audience, and also 
by S’/ie herself When I had'dono, Ayesha called upon Uillali 

name, and. lifting his head from the ground, but without 
rising, the old man confaimed my story No further evidence 
was taken 

‘ Yo liavG heaid,’ said & 7 <c at lengtli, in a cold, deal voice, 
veiy different from hei usual tones — indeed, it was one of the 
most remarkable things about this extraordinary cicatu re that 
her voice had the power of siiitiiig itself in a wonderful 
manner to the my d of the moment, ‘ What have you to say, 
ye rebellious chndren, why vengeance should not be done 
upon you '■> ' 

For some time there was no answer, but at last one of the 
men, a line, broail-ohestcd fellow, well on in middle life, with 
deop-graven featuiea and an eye like a hawk's, spoke, and 
8.11(1 that the orders that they had leceivcd vveie not to harm 
the wluto men , nothing was said of their black seivant, so, 
egged on thereto by u woman who was now dead, tlioy pro- 
ceeded to tiy to hot-pot him altei tlic ancient and honourable 
custom of their country, with a view of eating him in due 
course Asfoi thou attack upon ourselves, it was made in 
an access of sudden fury, and thcydc'eply regietted it He 
ended by humbly praying that mercy might be e\ tended to 
them ; or, at least, that they might be banished mto the 
swamps, to live or die as it might chance , but I saw it 
written on Ins face that he had but little hojie of meroyr. 

Then came a pause, and the most intense silence reigned 
over the whole scene, which, illuminated as it was by the 
flicker of the lamps striking out broad patterns of light and 
^adow upon the rocky w^s, was as strange as any 1 ever 
saw, even in that unholy land. Upon the ground before the 
dais were stretch od scores of the corpselike forms of the 
s^ctators, till at last tlio long lines of them were lost m ilie 
gloomy background. l?ef<we this outstretched audience were 
the knots of evd-doers, trying to cover up their natural tnrrOTS 
With a brave appearance of unconcern On tlie right arid 
left stood the silent guards, robed in white and armed With 
great^ spears and daggers, and men and women mutes waiohi^ 
•irig witl^hard oimoua eyes. Then, seated in h^ baiharht 
^ i^ys glt,r wiiri myself at her feet, .triu ' the 
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white woman, whose loveliness and awesome power seemed to 
visibly slime about lior like a I1.1I0, or rather hke the glow 
from some unseen light Never have I seen her veiled shape 
look moie tenihle than ' lid m that space, while she gathered 
hciself up for ^ engcance 

At last It came 

‘ Dogs and seipents,’ fiflie began in a low voice that 
gradually gatlieicd power as she went on, till the place rang 
with it ‘ Eatois ot human Hcsli, two things ha\e yo done 
First, ye have attacked these stiaugeis, being white men, and 
would haio slam their servant, and for tliat alone death 
is your rewaid But that is not all Ye havo dared to 
disobey me Did 1 not send my woid unto you by Billah, 
my sorvaiit, and llie fathei of youi housebold Did 1 not 
bid you to hospitably entertain these &ti angers, whom now ye 
liavc striven to slay, and whom, had not tliey been biave and 
strong beyond the strength of men, yo would cinelly have 
mmdeicd’^ Hath it not been taught to you from childhood 
that the law of <S'lic is an ever fivod law, and that he who 
breaketh it by so much as one jot 01 tittle sliaJl peiisli And 
is not my lightest word a law > Have not your fatheis taught 
you tins, I say, whilst as yet yo woio but children ^ Do ye 
not know that as well might ye bid these great caves to fiill 
upon you, 01 the sun to cease its journeying, as to hope to 
turn me fiom my couiscs, or make niy woid light or heavy, 
according to youi minds *’ W'ell do ye know it, ye Wicked 
Ones But ye ore all evil—evil to the coio — tlie wickedness 
bubbles up m you hke a fountain in the spring-time. Were 
it not for me, genciahons since yc li.id ceased to be, for of 
your own evil way yo had dcstioyed each other. And now, 
because yo have clone this thing, because yc have striven to 
put these men, my guests, to death, and yet more because ye 
have dared to disobey my word, this is the doom that I doom 
you to. That ye be taken to the cave of torture,’ and given 
over to the tonnentors, and that on the going down of to* 
morrow's sun tlioso of you who yet romom alive be slain, 
even as ye would have slam the servant of tins my guest ’ 

' ' Th« ca^o of torture ’ 1 attf rviards saw thia dreadful place, aUo 
a legacy from the prehwtono people who lived m K6r. The only 
objecte ui the cave itAolf Were slabs of rock arranged in vanoue positions 
to facilitate the oporationsof the torturers Many of theeo slabs, which 
wore ot a porous stone, were stained quite dark with the blood of 
aaeicbj, vfetioia that had soared into tbim> Also in the oentro of the 
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Blie conaed, aiul a faint mmmui of horror ran round the 
Olive As lor the victims, as soon as they knew the full 
liidooiignoBS of then doom, their atouism forsook them, and 
they flmig themselves down upon tlfo gi on nd, and wept and 
imploiod foi nieioj m a way that was dieadful to behold I, 
too, turned to Aycsha, and begged her to spare' them, or at 
least to mete out their fate in some less awful nay But she 
was haid as adamant about it 

‘ Holly,’ she said, again speaking m (heck, winch, to 
tell the tinth, although L Jiave alwavs been considered a 
better seholai ot tliat language than most men, I found it 
i.ithei dillicult to follow, ehielly botanse ot tlio change m the 
lall of the accent Ayesha, ot coiitsc, talked with tlio accent 
of her eontcmporarici, W'heicas wo have onlj tiaditiuii and 
the modem accent to guide ns as to tho evai t pi enunciation 
‘ uMy Holly, it cannot be W'cio I to show mercy to those 
wolves, your lives would not ho sale among this people for a 
day Thou knowest them not They are tigeis to lap blood, 
and even now tlioy hungei foi joxu lives How tbmkest thou 
that 1 rule this people ’ I have but a legimciit of guards to 
do my bidding, theiofoio it is not by loice It is by terror 
My empire is of tlie imagination Once m a geneiation 
majhap I do as I have done but now', and slay a scoie by 
tortnie Believe not that I would be ci uol, or take vengeance 
on anything so low. AVluit t.iii it protit me to be avenged on 
such as thcHO? Those who live long, my ITollj, have no 
passions, save wheie the} have interests Though 1 may 
seem to slay m wrath, or because my mood is crossed, it is 
not so Thou hast seoii liovv 111 tho heavens tho little clouds 
blow this way and that without a cause, yet behind tliem is 
tlie great wind swooping on its path whither it listeth. So 
IS it With me, oli Holly My moods and cliauges are the httle 
clouds, and frtlully these seem to turn , but behind them the 
great wind of my purpose blows evei. Nay, the men must die , 
and die as 1 have said.' Then, suddenly turning to the captain 
of the guard 

‘ As my word is, so be it I ‘ 

room was a place for a lurnaco, with a cavity wherein to heat the 
historic pot liut the moet dreadful thing about the cave was that 
over each slab was a sculptured iliuEtmtion of the appropriate toiTneUt 
being applied These senlptures were so awful that I will not harrow 
the reader by attempting a descnptiou of them - L H li. 
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After tlio pii'soiicJB bad bem removed AjCHba waved her 
hand, and the spectatord turned round, and began to ciawl off 
do>\u the ca^e like a scatteied flock of Hlieep. Wlion they 
weic a fdu’ distance Ironi the daip, liowever, they rose and 
walked aw aj , leaMiig tho Queen and myself alone, with the 
e\ct'ptioii of the mutes and the few lenianung guards, most of 
wlioin had dep.irted with the doomed men Thinking this a 
good opportunity, I asked She to come and see Loo, telling 
liei of Ins serious condition , hut slio would not, bajing that 
lie ceitamly would not die bctoio the night, as pooplo never 
died of that sort of fe>ei except at nightfall oi dawn. Also 
slie said that it would be better to let the sultuess spend its 
course as miuh as pos.->tblc befnio she cured it Accordingly, 

1 was ii<)nig to loa^c, when .she bade me follow her, as she 
W'ould talk mth me, and show me the wonders of the caves 

1 was too much mvohcd in tlie web of her fatal fascina- 
tions to say her no, even if I had wnsheil, which I did not 
She rose from hi'r chair, and, making some signs to the mutes, 
descended from the dais Tlieroon four of the girls took lamps, 
and ranged themselves two in front and two behind us, out 
the others went away, as the guards did also. 

‘ Now,’ she said, ‘ wouldst thou see bome of the wonders of 
this place, O Holly ? Look upon this great eave. Sawest 
thou ever the like? Yet was it, and many moie hke it, 
hollowed by the hands of the dead race that once lived here 
m tho city on the plain. A great and a wonderful people 
they must have been, those men of Kur, but, like the £|^- 
tiansrthey thought more of the dead than of the hvmg. How 
many men, thinkest thou, working for how many )ears, did, 
it need to the hollowing out this cave and all the gaUeriea 
thereof 

‘ Tens bf ihousauds,’ I attawerod. 
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* So, O Holly. Tliia people ^^a>s fui old people be^ie the 
Figyptiane "were A little can I read of their inscriptions, 
having found tlie koj thereto — and, see tliou hero, this was one 
of the last of the ca\eB that they hollowed,’ and, turning to 
tho rock behind her, she motioned tho mutes to hold up the 
lamps. Carven over the dais was tho fignie ot an old man 
seated in a chair, with an ivory rod in his hand It stiuck 
iiK* at once tliat Ins featuiess were exceedingly like those of the 
man wlio was rcpieseuted as being embalmed m the chamber 
wheie wo took 0111 meals Beneath the chair, which, by the 
W.U, was shaped exactly like tlie one inwlncli Ayeslia had sat 
to give j udgment, was a short msciiption in the extraoidiuary 
chaiacters of which I have already spoken, but which I do 
not lemerabei suftieieiit of to ilInstT,ite It looked more like 
Ohinose wixting than any otliei that 1 am acquainted with. 
This inscription Ayeslia proceeded, with some difficulty and 
lic&italion, to lead aloud and tranblatc It lan as follows : — 

‘In tlui t/ea} four thousand tuo hundred and fifty~nim 
fioin tho Joandiiiq of the CiUf of imperial Ko] was this cave 
{or bm ial placed completed hy Tisno, Kmq of K 6 r, the people 
thereof and their stales haininj laboured thereat for three 
ijenoations, to be a tomb for their citizens of sank who shall 
come nflet May the hlessinq of the heaieii above the heaven 
lest upon their it 01 K, and make the sleep of Tisno, the mighty 
monarch, tho likeness of whose featuies is graven above, a 
sound and happy sleep till the day of awakening,^ and also 
the sleep of his seriants, and of those of his race who, rising 
up after him, shall yet lay their heads as low ’ 

‘ TJiou seest, O Holly,’ she said, ‘tliis people founded 
the city, of which tlie rums y et cumbei the plain yonder, four 
tliousand yeais before tins cavewras fimslied. Yet, when first 
mine eyes beheld it two tliousand years ago, it was even as it 
is now. Judge, therefore, liow old must that city have been I 
And now, follow thou me, and I will show the© after what 
fashion this great peopto fell when the time was come for it 
to f^,’ and she led the way down to the centie of the eavor 
stopping at a spot where a round rock liad been let into a kmd , 
of large manhole in the flooring, ac/Cuiately filling it just as 
the iron plates fill the spaces m the London pavements down 
winch the coals are thrown. ‘ Thou scest,* she said. ‘ TetU 
me, w'hat is it ^ ‘ 

’ * Tins phiAHt' IS remarkable, as seeinuig to- mdioate a belief in 4 

, state. 
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' Nay, T know not,’ I answorerl , wliereon she crossed to 
the left-hand bide ol tlio cave Hooking towards the entrance) 
and signed to the unites to hold np the Jamps On the wall 
was something painted with a led pigment in sitnilai cdiarac- 
tfcis to those hewn h .leath the bciilptiire of Tibiio, King of 
K6i This msciiption she went on to translate to me, tho 
pigment still being quite £i obli enough to show the toiin of 
the letteis It i an as follows — 

‘ I, Jam'S, a iciest of tlic Uieat Tcm}>lc oj Koi, miic this 
upon tho loch oj the hm i/niij-pltu-c ta the year fom thousaud 
eiijhl hunched and Unco ftom the founding of K6r Kur ii> 
faileii I No nioic shall the mnjhti/ feast i‘i ho halls, no 
moie shall she rule the wosld, and her nanes go out to i^ont- 
ruejce udh the u,orld Koi ^s Jallcn ' and ho nughly u'otlcs 
and all the cities of K6r, and all the harhom^ that she built 
and the canals that she madt , aio foi the leulf and the oiel 
and the uild suan, and ihe haihaiunt uho comes aftci 
Tieenty and fioe moons ago di ! a cloud settle upon Koi, aiul 
the hundred cities of Am, and out oj tho cloud tame a pesti- 
lence that slew het people, old and young, one nith another, 
and spared not. One with anothei they tui ned blacL and died 
— the young and the old, the iich and tho pooi, the man and 
the woman, the pnnee and the slate The pestdcncc slew and 
slew, and ceased not by day oi by night, and those who 
escaped from the pestilence licit stain of the famine. No 
longer could the bodies of the child ten of Koi be pteserved 
according to the ancient i,lcs, because of the number of the 
dead, theiefoie ueie they hulled into the great pit bnieaththe 
cave, through ihe hole in the jloor of the cave Then, at last, 
a remnant of this the great people, the light of the whole 
world, went doiou to the coast and took ship and sailed not th- 
wards , avd mno ant I, Uw Ft vest Jwiis, who write this, the 
last man left alive of this gicatcUy of men, hut whether there, 
bo any yet left in th< other cities I Lnoiv not This do I write 
in misery of heart befoie I die, because Kor the Imperial is no 
marc, and because there are none to woi ship in her temple, and 
all her palaces are empty, ami her princes and hei captains 
and her traders and her fan tcomen have passed oft the face of 
ihe earth.' 

I gave a sigh of astonishment — the utter desolation depicted 
in tins rude scrawl was overporvering It was terrible to 
of this solitary survivor of a mighty people recording 
iata before he too went down into darkness. What must 
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the old man have felt as, in ghastly terrifjmg solitude, by the 
light of one lamp feebly illuminmg a httle space of gloom, 
he in a few bnef lines daubed the history of his nation’s 
death upon the cavern wall ? What a subject for the moralist, 
or the painter, or indeed for any one who can think I 

‘Doth it not occur to thee, O Holly,' said Ayesha, laying 
her hand upon my shoulder, ‘that those men who sailed 
North may have been the fathers of the first Egyptians ? ’ 

‘Nay, I know not,’ I said, ‘it seems that the world is 
very old ’ 

‘ Old ? Yes, it is old indeed Time after time have nations, 
ay, and rich and strong nations, learned in the arts, been and 
passed away to be forgotten, so that no memory of them 
remains This is but one of several , for Time eats up 
the works of man, unless, mdeod, he digs m caves like the 
people of Koi, and then mayhap the sea swallows them, or 
the earthquake shakes them m Who knows what hath been 
on the earth, or what shall be ^ There is no new thing uiidei 
the sun, as the wise Hebrew wrote long ago Yet were not 
these people utterly destroyed, as I think Some few remained 
m tho other cities, foi tlieir cities w'eie many But the bar- 
barians from tho south, or perchance my people, the Aiabs, 
came down upon them, and took their women to wife, and the 
race of the Amahagger that is now is a bastard brood of the 
mighty sons of K6r, and belxoM it dwelleth in the tombs with 
its fetheis’ bones ' But I know not who can know ? My 
arts cannot pierce so far into the blackness of Time’s night. 
They were a great people. They conquered till none were left 
to conquer, and then they dwelt at ease within their rocky 
mountain walls, with their man servants and their maid ser- 
vants, their mmstrcls, their sculptors, and their concubines, 
and traded and quarrelled, and ate and hunted and slept and 
made merry till their time came. But come, I will show thee 
the great pit beneath the cave whereof the writuig speaks. ; 
Never shall tlime eyes witness such another sight.’ 

Accordingly 1 followed her to a side passage opening out 
of the main cave, then down a great number of steps, and 
along an underground sliaft ivhich cannot have been less than 

’ The name of the race Ama-hagger would seam to indicate a curume 
mingling of raoee such aa might easily hare ocouned in tho neighbour 
hood of the Zambesi The prefix ‘ Ama ' is common to the Zulu and 
kuidrod races, and signifies ' people,' while ' hagger’ is an Arabio word 
uwauiAg a atone — Editob 

’ O M 
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sixty feet beneath the surface of the rook, and was ventilated 
by cimouB bonnga that ran upward, I do not know where. 
Suddenly the passage ended, and slie halted and bade the 
mutes hold up the lamps, and, as she had prophesied, I saw 
a scene such as I was not likely to see again We were 
standing m an enormi ns pit, or rather on the brink of it, for 
it went down deeper — I do not know how much— than the 
level on which we stood, and was edged in with a low wall of 
rock So for as 1 could judge, this pit was about the size of 
tliL space beneath the dome of St. Paul’s in London, and 
when the lamps were held up I saw tliat it was nothing hut 
one vast charnel-house, being literally full of thousands of 
human skeletons, which lay piled up in an enormous gleaming 
pyramid, formed by the slipping down of the bodies at the 
apex as fresh ones were dropped m from above. Anything 
more appalling than this jumbled mass of tlie remains of a 
departed race 1 cannot imagine, and what made it even more 
dreadful was that in this dry air a consideiable number of the 
bodies had simply become desiccated 'nuth the skin still on 
them, and now, fixed in every conceivable position, stared at 
us out of the mountain of white bones, grotesquely liorrible 
caricatures of humanity In my astonishment I uttered an 
ejaculation, and the echoes of my voice, rmgmg in the vaulted 
space, disturbed a skull that had been accurately balanced for 
baany thousands of years near the apex of the pdo Down it 
come with a run, boundmg along memly towards us, and of 
course brmgiiig an avalanche of otlier bones after it, till at 
last the whole pit rattled with their movement, even as though 
the skeletons were getting up to greet us. 

' Gome,’ I saad, * I have seem enough Tliese are the 
bodies of those who died of the groat sickness, is it not so ? ’ I 
added, as we turned away. 

* Yea. The people of Kor ever embalmed tlieir dead, as 
did the Egyptians, but their art was greater than, the art oi 
tlie Egyptians, for, whereas the Egyptians disembowelled and 
drew brain, the people of Kdr injected flmd into the veins, 
and thus reached every part. But stay, thou shalt see,' and 
she halted at hajdiazard at one of the little doorways opening 
out of the passage along which we were walking, and motioned 
to the mutes to light ua in. We entered a small ch^W 
Bumlar to the one m which J had slept at our first 8to||pmg- 
tdoee, instead of one there were two stone benisliss ^ 
beds in It. Qn the benches lay figures with yehow 
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linen, ^ on which a fine and impalpable dust had gathered in 
the eourse of ages, but to nothing bke the extent that one 
would haTe anticipated, for m these deep-hewn caves there la 
no matenal to turn to dust. About the bodies on the stone 
shelves and floor of the tomb were many painted vases, but I 
saw very few ornaments or weapons m any of the vaults. 

‘Uplift the cloths, O Holly,’ said Ayesha, but when 1 
put out my hand to do so I drew it back again. It seemed 
like sacrilege, and, to speak the truth, I was awed by the dread 
solemnity of the place, and of the presences before us. Then, 
with a httle laugh at my fears, she drew them herself, only to 
discover other and yet finer cloths l}rmg over the forms upon 
the stone bench These also she withdrew, and then for the 
first time for thousands upon thousands of years did livmg 
eyes look upon the face of that chilly dead It was a woman , 
she might have been thirty-five years of age, or perhaps a 
little less, and had certainly been beautiful. Even now her 
calm clear-cut features, marked out with delicate eyebrows 
and long eyelashes which threw httle lines of the shadow of 
the lamplight upon the ivory face, were wonderfully beautiful. 
There, robed in white, down which her blue-black hair was 
streaming, she slept lier last long sleep, and on her arm, its 
face pressed against her breast, there lay a httle babe So 
sweet was the sight, although so awful, that — I confess it 
without shame — I could scarcely withhold my tears. It took 
me back across the dim gulf of the ages to some happy home 
in dead Imperial Kur, where tins winsome la^ girt aBout 
with beauty had lived and died, and dymg taken her last-born 
With her to the tomb. There they were before us, mother 
and babe, the white memones of a forgotten human history 
speaking more eloquently to the heart than could any written 
record of tlieir byes. Reverently I replaced the grave-doths, 
and, with a sigh tliat flowers so fair should, in the purpose of 
the Everlasting, have only bloomed to be gathered to the 
grave, I turned to the body on the opposite shelf, and gently 
unveiled it. It was that of a ihan m advanced h£e, with a 
long grizzled beard, and also robed in white, probably the 
husband of the lady, who, after surviving her many years, 
come at the last tef sleep dnee more for good and all beside her. 

' AH the fiUea that the Amahagget wore was tahm tram the tombs, 
wb^ acootmted tor hs yellow hue. If it was well wadied, however, and 
pKi^h''^^l'BSohed, it aoqioted its fonoer Sooi^ Whiteness, and was tlba 
- Botwat and best ha«n 1 ever Saw,— It. H. H 
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We left the place and eatored others. It would be too 
long to deBcnbe the many things I saw in them. Each one 
had its occupants, for the live hundred and odd years that 
had elapsed between the completion of the cave and the 
destruction ol the race had evidently sufficed to fill these 
catacombs, numberless as they were, and all appeared to have 
been undistuibed since l.e day when they were placed there. 
I could fill a book with the description of them, but to do so 
would only bo to lepeat what 1 have said, with variations. 

Nearl} all tho bodies, so masterly was the art with which 
tlie^ had been treated, weie as puifect as on tho day of death 
thousands of yeai a bofoic Nothing came to injure them lu 
the deep silence of the living rock they were beyond the 
reach ol heat and cold and damp, and the aromatic drugs 
with which they had been satuiatcd were evidently practically 
Gveilastiiig ill then effect Here and there, however, we saw 
an exception, and in tliese cases, although the flesh looked 
sound enough externaliy, if one touched it it fell in, and re- 
vealed the fact that the figme was but a pile of dust. This 
aiose, Ayesha told mo, fiom tliese particular bodies having, 
either owing to haste in tho burial or otlier causes, been 
soaked in the preservative, ‘ instead of its being injected into 
the substance of tlie flesh 

About the last tomb we visited I must, however, say a 
woid, for its contents spoke even more eloquently to the 
human sympathies than those of the first. It had but two 
occupants, and tliey lay together on a suigle shelf. I with- 
drew the grav'e cloths, and tlieie, clasped heart to heart, were 
a young man and a blooming girl Her head rested on his 

' Ayeaba aftenvarda shov^od lue the tree from the leaves of which 
this ancient preservative was manufactured It is a low bush-like tree, 
that to this day grows m wonderful plenty upon the sides of the moun- 
tains, or rather upon tho elopes leading up to tho rooky walls The 
leaves are long and narrow, a vmd green in colour, but turning a bright 
red in the autumn, and not unlike those of a laurel in goner^ appear^ 
ance They have little smell when green, but if boiled the aromaho 
odour from them is bo strong that one con hardly bear it The best 
miatore, however, was mode from the roots, and among the people odf 
Kor there was a law, which Ajesha showed me alluded to on some of the 
mscriptione, to tlie effect that on pam of heavy penalties no one under a 
certain rank was to be embalmed with the drugs prepared from the toots. 
The object and effect of this was, of course, to preserve the trees from 
eKterminaium The sale of Uie leaves and roots was a Ghivernment 
tnonopoly, and from if the Kings of £6r derived a large propottlon Ol 
their private revenue. — L H. U. 
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Atm, and hia bps were pressed against her brow, 1 opened 
the man’s linen robe, and there over his heart was a dagger- 
wound, and beneath the girl’s fair breast was a bke cruel stab, 
through which her life had ebbed away On the rock above 
was an inscription m three words Ayeslia translated it. It 
was ‘ Wedded in Death ' 

What was the life-liistory of these two, who, of a truth, 
were beautiful in their lives, and in their death were not 
divided 

1 closed my eyelids, and iina^iiation, taking up the thread 
of thought, shot its swift shuttle back acioss the ages, weaving 
a picture on their blackness so real and vivid in its detail that 
I could almost foi a moment tliuik that I had triumphed o’er 
the Past, and that my spirit’s eyes had pierced the mystery of 
Time 

I seemed to see this fair girl's form — the yellow hair stream- 
ing down lior, glittering against liei garments snowy white, 
and the bosom tliat was whitei than her robes, even dimming 
with its lustre the ornaments of buimslied gold I seemed to 
sec the great cave hlled with wainors, bearded and clad in 
mail, and, on the lighted dais wheic Ayesha had given judg- 
ment, a man standing, lohed, and suiiounded by the symbols 
of hiB pnestly office And up the cave there came one clad 
in purple, and hoioi e him and behind him came minstrels and 
fair maidens, chanting a weddmg song. White stood the 
maid agamst the altai, fairer than the fairest there — ^purer 
than a lily, and more cold than the dew that glistens m its 
heart. But as the man drew near she shuddeied Then out 
of the press and throng there spiang a dark haired youth, and 
put his arm. about this long-forgotten maid, and mssed her 
pale face m wlncli the blood shot up like lights of the red 
dawn across the silent sky And nei^t there was turmoil and 
uproar, and a flashing of swords, and they toie the youth 
horn her arms, aiul stabbed him, but with a cry she snatched 
the dagger from his belt, and drove it mto her snowy breast, 
home to the heart, and down she fell, and then, with cries 
and waiting, and every sound of lamentation, the pageant 
rolled away from the arena of my vision, and onoe more the 
post shut to its book 

Let him who reads forgiv. the intrusion of a dream into 
a hist^ of fa^t. But it came so home to me—X saw it all so 
clear in a moment, aa it were , and, besides, who shall aay 
what proportion of &ct, past, present, or to come, may Ue in 
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the imAtiinatxon ? What ta imagmatioB ? Perhaps it is the 
shadow of the intangible truth, perhaps it is the soul’s thought. 

In an instant the whole thing had passed through my 
brain, and She was addressing me 

* Behold the lot of man,’ said the veiled Ayesha, as she 
drew the winding sheets back over the dead lovers, speaking 
ill a solemn, thrilling voice, which accorded well with tlie 
dream tliat 1 had dreamed ‘ to the tomb, and to the forget- 
fulness that hides the tomb, must we all come at last t Ay, 
even I who live so long. Even for me, O Holly, thousands 
upon thousands of years hence , thousands of years after thou 
hast gone through the gate and been lost m the mists, a day 
will ^wn whereon I shall die, and be even as thou art and 
those are. And then what will it avail that I have lived a 
little longer, holding off death by the knowledge I have wrung 
from Nature, since at last I too must die What is a span 
of ten thousand years, or ten times ten thousand years, in the 
history of time It is as naught— it is as the mists that roll 
up in the sunlight*, it fleeth away like an hour of sleep ■or a 
breath of the Eternal Spirit Behold the lot of man I Cer- 
tainly it shaU overtake us, and wo shall sleep Certainly, too, 
we shall awake and live again, and again shall sleep, and so 
on and on, through penods, spaces, and times, from aeon unto 
eeon, till tlie world is dead, and the worlds beyond the world 
are dead, and naught hveth save the Spirit that is Life, But 
for us twain and for these dead ones shall the end of ends be 
Life, or shall it be Death ? As yet Death is but Life’s Night, 
but out of the night is the Morrow born agam, and doth agam 
beget the Night Only when Day and Night, and Life and 
Death, are ended and swallowed up in tliat from which they 
came, what shtdl be our fate, O Holly ? Who can see so &r ? 
Not even I ! ’ 

And then, with a sudden change of tone and manner — 

‘ Hast thou seen enough, my stranger gue^, or shall I 
show thee more of the wonders of these tombs that are my 
palace halls ? If thou wilt, I can lead thee to where Tisno, 
the mightiest and most valorous King of E6r, in whose day 
these eaves were ended, hes in a pomp that seems to mocK 
at nothingness, and bid the empty shadows of the past do 
homa^ to his scplptured vanity ! ' 

*|liave seen enough, 0 Queen,* I answered. * My liMxt is 
ererwhjelmed by the power of this present death. Morfadil^ is 
atfid ^a^ly i^ken down by a sense of the eompaniUn- 
Btnp^tM waa^ upon its end. Ti^mebouwrtl Ayesbul'^ 
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In a few mmutea, following the lamps of the mutes, which, 
hold out from the body as a bearer holds watei m a vessel, 
had the appearance of floating down tlie darkness by them- 
selves, we came to a stair which led us to She's anto>room, 
the same that Billali had cropt up upon all fours on the pre- 
vious day. Here I would have bid the Queen adieu, but she 
would not 

' Nay,’ she said, ‘ enter with me, 0 Holly, for of a truth 
thy talk pleasetb me. Think, Holly, for two thousand 
years I have had none to speak with save slaves and my own 
thoughts, and though of aU this thinking hath much wisdom 
come, and many secrets been mode plain, yet I am weary of 
ray thoughts, and have come to loathe mine own society, for 
surely the food that memory gives to eat is bitter to the taste, 
and it IS only with the teeth of hope that we can bear to chew 
it. Now, though thy thoughts are green and tender, as 
beoometh one so young, yet ore they those of a thinking hram, 
and in truth thou dost bnng back to my mind certain of those 
old philosophers with whom in days bygone I have disputed 
at Athene, and at Becca m Arabia, for thou hast the same 
crabbed air and dusty look, as though thou hadst paseed 
thy days m reading ill-writ Greek, and been stamed dark 
wHh the grime of manuscripts. So draw the curtam, and 
sit here by my side, and we will eat irmt, and talk of plea- 
sant things. See, I will agam unveil to thee. Thou hast 
brought it on thyself, 0 Holly, I have warned thee fairly 
->-aad thou shalt call me beautiful as even those old philo- 
sophers were wont to do. Fie upon them, forgetting then 
pmloBophy I ' 

And witliout more ado she stood up and diook the white 
wrappings from her, and came forth shining and sj^bndid 
like some glittering snake when it has oa^t ito slough ; and 
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fix®d her wonderful eyee upon me— more deadly than any 
Baeiliek’s — and pierced me tlirougli and through with their 
beauty, and sent her light laugh ringing through the air hke 
chimes pf silver bells 

A new mood was on her, and the very colour of her mmd 
seemed to change beneath it It was no longer torture-tom 
and hateful, as I had seen it when she was cursmg her dead 
rival by the leaping flames, no longer icily terrible as m the 
judgment-hall, no longer rich, and sombre, and splendid, like 
a Tyrian cloth, as m the dwellings of the dead No, her 
mood now was that of Aphrodit6 tnumphmg. Life — radiant, 
ecstatic, wonderful — seemed to flow from her and around her 
Softly slio laughed and sighed, and swift her glances flew 
She sliook her heavy tresses, and their perfume filled the 
place , she struck her little sandalled foot upon the floor, and 
hummed a snatch of some old Oreck epith^amium All the 
majesty was gone, or did but luik and flicker faintly through 
her laughing eyes, like lightnmg seen through sunlight. 
She had cast off the terror of the leaping flame, the cold 
power of judgment that was even now being done, and the 
wise sadness of the tombs — cast them off and put them behind 
her, like the white shroud she wore, and now stood out the 
incarnation of lovely tempting womanhood, made more per- 
fect — and in a waymore spiritual — than overwomanwas before. 

* So, my Holly, sit there where thou canst see me. It is 
by thine own wish, remember — again 1 say, blame me not if 
tliou dost wear away thy little span with such a sick pain at 
the heart that thou wouldst fam have died before ever thy 
ounous eyes were set upon me There, sit so, and teU 
me, for m tiuth now I desire praises— tell me, am I not 
beautiful ? Nay, speak not so hastily ; consider well the point ; 
take me feature by feature, forgetting not my form, and my 
hands and feet, and my hair, and the whiteness of my skin, 
and then tell me truly, hast thou ever known a woman who in 
aught, ay, in one httle portion of her beauty, m the curve of 
an eyela^ even, or the modellmg of a shen-hke ear, is justi« 
fied to hdd a lam^ before my loveliness ? Now, my waist ! 
Perchance thou thinkest it too large, but of a truth it is not 
so ; it IS this golden snake that is too large, and doth not 
hmdit as it should. It is a wue snake, and knoweth that it 
18 01 to tie in the waist. But see, give me thy han^— so— 
&aw press them round mo* there, with but a litOe force, thv 
touch, 0 Holly!’ ^ 
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I could bear it no longer 1 am but a man, and abe was 
more than a woman. Heaven knows what she was — I do 
not ! But then and there I fell upon my knees before her, 
and told her in a sad mixture of languages — for such foments 
confuse the thoughts — that I worshipped her as never woman 
was worshipped, and that I would give my immortal soul to 
marry her, which at tliat time I certainly would have done, 
and so, indeed, would any other man, or all the race of men 
rolled into one For a moment she looked a little surprised, 
and then she began to laugh, and clap her hands 111 glee 

‘Oh, so soon, O Holly I ’ she said ‘I wondered how 
many minutes it would need to bring thee to thy knees, 1 
have not seen a man kneel before me for so many days, and, 
believe me, to a woman’s heart the sight is sweet, ay, wisdom 
and length of days take not horn that dear x^leasure which is 
our sex’s only right 

‘ What wouldst thou ? — what wouldst tliou ? Thou dost 
not know what thou doest Have I not told theo iliat 1 am 
not tor theo I love but one, and thou ait not the man. Ah 
Holly, for all thy wisdom — and m a way thou art wise — thou 
art but a fool running after folly Thou wouldst look into 
mine eyes — thou wouldst kiss mo • Well, if it plcaseth thoe, 
look'’ and she bent heiself towards me, and fixed her dark 
and thrilhng oibs upon my own , ‘ ay, and kiS3 too, if thou 
wilt, for, thanks be given to the acliome of things, kisses leave 
no marks, except upon tlio heait. But if thou dost kiss, I 
teU thee of a surety wilt thou eat out thy breast with love of 
me, and die I ' and she bent yet further towards me till her 
soft hair brushed my blow, and her fi-agrant breath played 
upon my face, and made me famt and weak. Then of a sad- 
den, even as I stretched out my arras to clasp, she straight- 
ened herself, and a quick change passed o'ver her. Beaching 
out her hand, she held it over my head, and it seemed to 
me tliat something flowed from it that chilled me hack to 
common sense, and a knowledge of propriety and the domestie 
virtues. 

‘ Enough of this wanton play,' she said with a touch of 
sternness ‘Listen, Holly. Thou axt a good and honest 
man, and I fain would spare thee , but, oh t it is so hard for 
woman to be merciful. 1 hA>ve said I am not foi thee, there- 
fore let thy thoughts pass by me hke an idle wind, and the 
dust of ^y imagination sink again into the depths — ^weU, of 
despair, if thou wilt Thou dost not know me, Holly. Ha^t 
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thou seen me but ten hours past when my passion seized me, 
ihou hadst shrunk from me m fear and tremblmg. I am of 
many moods, and, like the water m that vessel, I i^ect many 
tbmgs , bat they pass, my Holly ; they pass, and are for- 
gotten. * Only the water la the water still, and Z still am I, 
and that which maketh the water maketh it, and that which 
maketh me maketh me, nor can my quahty be altered. 
Therefore, pay no heed to what I seem, seeing tliat thon oanst 
not know what I am If thou troublest me again I will veil 
mysclt, and thou shalt behold my face no more ’ 

1 rose, and sank on the cushioned couch beside her, yet 
quivering with emotion, though for a moment my mad passion 
had left me, as the leaves of a tree quiver still, although the 
gust be gone that stirred them. 1 md not dare to tell her 
that I had seen her m that deep and hellish mood, muttering 
incantabons to the fire in the tomb 

‘ So,’ slie wont on, ‘ now cat some frmt , believe me, it is 
the only true food for man. Oh, tell me of the philosophy of 
that Hebrew Messioli, who came after me, and who thou 
eayest doth now rule Bomo, and Greece, and Egypt, and the 
bai banana beyond It must have been a strange philosophy 
that He taught, for m my day the peoples would have naught 
of our philosorxiies Bevel and lust and dnnk, blood and cold 
steel, and the shock of men gathered in the battle — these were 
the canons of their creeds ’ 

I had recovered myself a little by now, amd, feeling bit- 
terly ashamed of the weakness mto which 1 hod been betrayed, 
I did my best to expound to her tlie doctrines of Chnslaanity, 
to which, however, with the smgle exception of our concep- 
tion of Heaven and Hell, I found that she paid but faint 
attention, her interest being all directed towards the Man 
who taught them. Also I told her that among her own 
people, the Arabs, another prophet, one Mohammed, had 
arisen and preach^ a. new faith, to which many milhona of 
mankind now adhered. 

^ Ah I ’ said , * 1 see — two new religions t 1 have 
known so many, and doubtless there have been many more 
smoe 1 knew aught beyond these eaves of Edr. Mankin d asks 
ever of the skies to vision out what lies behind them. It is 
tnsror for the end, and but a subtler form of selfi^mess — tJiiS 
it w thUkt breeds j^l^ozts, Mark, my ]^Uy, each reli^n 
etsims the fiituse for its ioUowem ; or, at the least, the good 
SW eiifl jS'^for thosi benif^ted ones who wjB 
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none of it ; seeing the light that true beHevera ee 

the fishes see the stars, hot dimly. .The religions emne and 
the religions pass, and oivihsationB come and pass, and naught 
endures but the world and human nature. Ah 1 if man would 
but see that hope is from witbm and not from without — that 
he hiTTiaftlf must work out hia own salvation 1 He is there, 
and within him is the breath of life and a knowledge of good 
and evil as good and evil is to hun. Thereon let hun build 
and stand erect, and not cast himself before the image of 
some imknown God, modelled like his poor self, but with a 
larger brain to think the evil thing, and a longer arm to 
do it ’ 

I thought to myself, which shows how old such reasoning 
IS, being, indeed, one of the recurring quantities of theologiCEU 
discussion, that her argument sounded very like some that I 
have heard m the nineteenth century, and in other places 
than the caves of K6r, and with which, by the way, I totally 
disagree, but Z did not care to try and discuss the question 
with her To begin with, my mind was too weary with all 
the emotions through which I had passed, and, m the second 
place, 1 knew that I should get the worst of it. It is weary 
work enough to aigue with an ordmary materialist, who hurls 
statistics and whole strata of geological facts at your head, 
whilst you can only buffet him with deductions and mstmcts 
and the snowflakes of faith, that are, alas > so apt to melt m 
the hot embers of our troubles How httle chance, then, 
should 1 have against one whose brain was simeniatursJIy 
sliarpened, and who had two thousand years of expeneoce, 
besides all manner of knowledge of the secrets of Nature at 
her command 1 Feeling that she would be more hkely to 
convert me than I should to convert her, 1 thought it best to 
leave the matter alone, and so sat silent. Many a tune since 
then have I bitterly regretted that 1 did so, for thereby I lost 
the only opportumty 1 can remember having had of ascertain' 
ing what Ayesba really believed, and what her ' philosophy * 
was. 

* Well, my Holly,’ she contmued, ' and so those people of 
mine Imve also fbund a prophet, a fifise prophet thou sayest, 
for he is not ihme am, indeed, I doubt it not. Yet in 
my day it was otherwise, for then we Arabs had many gods. 
A^t tiltere was, and Saba, tha Host of Heaven ; AI Usaa, and 
Manali thA stoi^ for whom the blond of viotinm flowed;; 
and Wadd and and Yaghfitb &e Jim ot the dw^l^fre 
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in Yaman , and Y&dk, the Horse of Morad ; and Nasr the Eagle 
of Hamjar , ay, and many more. Oh, the folly of it all, the 
shame and the pitiful folly ! Yet when I rose in wisdom and 
Broke thereof, surely they would have slam me in the name 
of their outraged gods. Well, so it hath ever been , — but, 
my Holly, art thou wearv of me already, that thou dost sit 
BO silent? Or dost thou feai lest I should teach thee my 
philosophy for know I have a philosophy 1 What would 
a teacher be without her own philosophy^ And if thou dost 
vex me ovcimuch beware • for I will have thee learn it, and 
thou shalt be my disciple, and we twain will found a faith 
that shall swallow up all others. Faithless man ' And but 
half an hour since thou wast upon thy knees '-the postuie 
does not suit thee. Holly— swearing that thou didst love me. 
What shall we do ’ — Nay, I have it 1 I will come and see 
this youth, the Lion, as the old man Jhllah calls him, who 
came with thee, and ivho is so sick The fevei must base run 
its course by now, and if ho is about to die I will locover 
him. Fear not, my Holly, I shall use no magic Have I 
not told thee that theie is no such thing as magic, though 
there is such a thing as undci standing and applying the forces 
which are in Nature '> Go now, and piescntly , when 1 have 
made the diug ready, I will follow tliee ’ ’ 

Accordingly I wont, only to find Job and Ustane in a 
great state of grief, declaring that Leo was m the throes of 
death, and that they had been seal clung for me eveiy where. 

I ^islied to the couch, and glanced at him clearly he was 
dying. He was senseless, and breathmg heavily, but his lips 
were quivering, and eveiy now and again a little shudder ran 
down hiB fiame I knew enough of doctoring to see that in 
another lioui he would be beyond the leach of eaithly help — 
perhaps in anothei five minutes IIow I cursed my selfish- 
ness and the folly that had kept me lingering by Ayesha’s 
side while my deal boy lay dying ! Alas and alas ! how f 
easily the best of us arc lighted down to evil by the gleam of I 
a woman’s eyes I What a wicked wretch was 1 1 Actually, | 
for the last half-hour 1 had scarcely thought of Leo, and this, 
be it Temembered, of the man who for twenty years had been 

‘ Ayesha was a great efaenuat, indeed chemistry appears to have been 
her only amusement and occupation She had one of the oaves fitted np as 
a laboratory, and, although her appliances were necessanly rude, the re- 
sults that die attained were, as wl become clear in the course this 
narrative, spSbiiaiiUy surprising — li H H. 
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my dearest companion, and the chief mterest of my existence. 
And now, perhaps, it was too late I 

I wrong my hands, and glanced round. Ustane was 
Bitting by the couch, and in her eyes burnt the dull hght of 
despair Job was blubbering — I am sorry I cannot name his 
distress by any more delicate word — audibly in the comer. 
Seeing my eye fixed upon him, he went outside to give way to 
Ins grief in the passage Obviously the only hope lay m 
Ayesha She, and she alone — unless, indeed, slie was on 
impostor, which I could not believe— could save him. I 
would go and implore hei to come As I started to do so, 
liowever, Job oanie liying nito the room, his hair hterally 
standing on end wth terroi 

‘ Oh, God help us, sir I ’ he ejaculated m a frightened 
whisper, ‘heie’s a coipsc a conuug sliding down the passage 1 ’ 
For a moment I was puzzled, but presently, of course, 
it struck me that he must have seen Ayesha, wrapped in her 
grave-hke garment, and been deceived by the extraordinary 
undulating smoothness of her walk into a belief that she was 
a white ghost gliding towaids lum Indeed, at that very 
moment the question was settled, foi Ayesha herself was in 
the apartment, or rather cave Job turned, and buw her 
sheeted ioim, and then, with a convulsive howl of * HerM^ 
comes I ’ sprang into a comer, and hid Ins head against the 
wall, and Ustane, guessing whose the dread presence must be, 
prostrated herself upon her face 

' Thou comest in a good time, Ayesha,’ I said, ' for vsy 
boy lies at the point of death.’ 

’ So,’ she said softly , ' if he be not dead, it is no matter, 
for I can bring him back to life, my Holly. Is that man there 
thy servant, and is that the method wherewith thy servants 
greet strangers in thy country ? ’ 

'He IS frightened of thy garb — ^it has a death-hke air,’ 1 
answered. 

She laughed 

‘ And the girl ? Alt, 1 see now. It is she of whom thou 
didst speak to me Well, bid them both to leave us, and we 
will see to this sick Lion of thiiie. I love not that undeilmgs 
should perceive my wisdom.' 

Thereon I told Ustan in Arabic and Job m English both 
to leave the room , an order which the latter obeyed readily 
enough, and was glad to obey, for he could not m any way 
subdue hisfsar. But it was otherwise with Ustane. 
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* What does She Tvant ? ’ she whispered, divided between 
her fear of the temble Queen and her ansiety to remam near 
Leo. ‘ It IS Burelj the right of a wife to be near her husband 
when he dies. Nay, I will not go, my lord the Baboon ’ 

* Why doth not that woman leave us, my Holly ? ’ asked 
Ayesha, ’from the other (>nd of the oave, where she was en- 
gaged m carelessly examining some of the sculptures on the 
■wall 

* She IS not willing to leave Leo,’ I answered, not know- 
ing what to say, Alesha wheeled round, and, pointing to 
the girl Ufltane, said one word, and one only, but it was quite 
enough, for the tone m which it was said meant volumes 

‘Go! ■ 

And then Uatane crept past her on her hands Emd knees, 
and went. 

' Thou seest, my Holly,’ said Ayesha, with a little laugh, 
‘ it was needful that I should*' mve these people a lesson in 
obedience. That girl went nigk to disobey mg me, but then 
she did not learn this mom how I treat the disobedient. 
Well, she has gone , and now let me see the youth,’ and she 
glided towards the couch on which Leo lay, with his face m 
the shadow and turned toward the waU. 

' He has a noble shape,’ sho said, as she bent over him 
to look upon his face 

Next second her tall and willowy form was staggering 
back across the room, as tlioiigli she had been shot or stabbed, 
staggering back till at last she struck the cavern wall, and 
tlien there hurst from her bps the most awful and unearthly 
scream that 1 over heard in all my life 

* What is it, Ayesha ^ ' I cried. ‘ la he dead ? * 

She turned, and spiang towards me like a tigress. 

’ Thou dog ! ' she said, in her temble whisper, which 
sounded like the hiss of a snake, ' why didst thou hide this 
from me? ’ And she sti etched out her arnii and 1 thought 
tliat she was about to slay me. 

‘ What ? ' I ejaculated, in the most hvely terror ; ‘ what ? ’ 
' ’ All ! ’ she said, * perchance thou didst not know. Leain, 
my Holly, leoin: there lies— there lies my lost KaUikmtes 
Kall^xaw, who has come back to me at last,' as I knew lie 
woiild^^ ms I knew Be would t ’ and she began to sob 
laogBi and ^ oohduct herself generally like any other 
who^ wlitoe u^t. murmurmg * Kallijciatea, lEalhkralee 1 ’ 

J to myself, but 1 did sot Hke to say 
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it; and, indaed, at that moment I was thinking of Loo's life, 
having forgotten everything else in that temble ansietj, 'What 
1 feared now was that he should die while she was 'gomg 
on.’ 

' Unless thou art able to help him, Ayesha,’ 1 put in, by 
way of a reminder, ‘ thy Kalhkrates will soon be f^ beyond 
thy calling. Surely he dies even now.’ 

' True,’ she said, with a start ‘ Oh, why did I not come 
before ? I am unnerved— my band trembles, even mine — and 
yet it IS very easy. Here, thou Holly, take this phial,’ and 
she produced a tiny jar of pottery from the folds of her garment, 

‘ and pour the liquid in it down his throat. It will cure him 
if he be not dead Swift, now 1 Swift • The man dies ! ’ 

1 glanced towards him , it was true enough, Leo was in his 
death-struggle I saw his poor face turning ashen, and heard 
the breath begin to rattle in bis throat. The phial was stop- 
pered with a little piece of wood. I drew it with my teeth, 
and a drop of the fluid within flew out upon my tongue. It 
had a sweet flavour, and for a second made my hejS swim, 
and a mist gather before my eyes, but happily the effect passed 
away as swiftly as it had arisen. 

When I reached Leo's side he was plainly expiring — his 
golden head was slowly turning from side to side, and his 
mouth, was slightly open, I called to Ayesha to hold his 
head, and this she managed to do, though the woman was 
quivering from head to foot, like an aspen-loaf or a startled 
horse. Then , forcing the jaw a httle further open, I poured the 
contents of the phial into bis mouth. Instantly some vapour 
arose from it, as happens when one disturbs mtno acid, and 
this sight did not increase my hopes, already faint enough, eff 
the efflcacy of the treatment. 

One thing, however, was certain, the death-throes oeased-— 
at first 1 thought because ho had got beyond them, and crossed 
the awful river. His face turned to a livid pallor, and his 
beart-beate, which had been feeble enough bemre, soemed to 
die away altogether — only the eyelid still twitched a little. In 
my doubt I looked up at Ayesiia, whose head- wrapping had 
ahpped back in her excitement when ^e reeled across the 
room. She was still holding Leo’s head, and, with a face 
as ‘pale as his own, waj^hir^ his countenance with such an 
expr^OQ of agonisedi,' anxiety as I had never seen before. 
Olearfy dm did not know rf he would live or die. Five mmntee 
passed slowly, and I saw that she was abandeming Imps ; iuff. 
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lovely oval face seemed to fall m and grow visibly tliiimor 
beneath the pressure of a mental agony whose pencil drew 
black hnes about tlie hollows of her eyes. The coral faded 
even from her lips, till they were as white as Leo’s face, and 
quivered pitifully It was shocking to see her * even m my 
own gnef I felt for hers 

‘ Is it too late 9 ’ 1 asped. 

She hid her face in her hands, and made no answer, and 
I too turned awaj But as I did so I heard a deep-drawn 
breath, and loolang down peiceived a lino of colour creeping 
up Leo’s face, then another and another, and then, wonder of 
wonders, the man we had thought dead turned over on his 
side 

‘ Thoru seest,’ I said in a whisper. 

‘ I see,’ she answ'crcd lioaisely ‘ He is saved. I thought 
we were too late — another moment — one little moment more — ■ 
and he had been gone ' ’ and she burst into an awful flood of 
tears, sobbing as though her heait would break, and yet look- 
ing lovelier than evei as she did it At last she ceased 

‘Forgive me, my IIollj -forgive me lor my weakness,’ 
she said, * Thou seest after all I am a veiy woman Think — 
now think of it ' Tins muining thou didst speak of the 

E ' ^ of torment appointed b^ this new religion of thine 
or Hades thou didst call it - a place where tlie vital 
essence hves and retains an individual memory, and where all 
the errors and faults of judgment, and unsatisfied passions, 
and the unsubstantial terrors of the mind wherewith it hath 
at any time had to do, come to mock and haunt and gibe and 
wring the heart for ever and for ever with the vision of its own 
hopelessness Thus, oven thus, have 1 lived for full two 
thousand yeais — foi some six-and-sixty generations, as ye 
reckon time— m a Hell, as thou callest it— tormented by the 
memory of a crime, tortured day and night with am unfulfilled 
desire — without companionship, without comfort, without 
death, and led on only down my dreary road by the marsh 
lights of Hope, which, though they flickered here and there, 
and now glowed strong, and now were not, yet, as my skill 
told, would one day lead me to my deliverer. 

' And then — tlunk of it still, 0 Holly, for never shalt thou 
hear such another tale, or see such another scene, nay, not even 
if I give thee ten thousand years of life — and thou shalt have 
them m payment if thou wilt — thmk* at last my deliverer 
ea^e-^he for vi^boui X had watched and w^ted through the 
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genisrations — at the appointed time he came to seek me, as I 
knew that he must come, for my wisdom could not err, though 
I knew not when or how. Yet see how ignorant I was ! See 
how small my knowledge, and how famt my strength I For 
hours he lay here sick unto death, and I felt it not — I who 
had waited for him foi two thousand years— I knew it not I 
And then at last I see him, and behold, my chance is gone 
bat by a hair’s breadth even before I wm it, foi he is m the 
very jaws of death, whence no power of mine can draw him. 
And if he die, surely must the Hell bo lived through once 
more — once more I must face the weaiy centuries, and wait, 
and wait till time in its fulness shall bring my Beloved back 
to me. And then thou gavest him the medicme, and that 
five mmutes dragged along befoio I knew if he would live or 
die, and 1 tell thee that all the siKty generations that are 
gone weie not so long as that hve minutes. But they passed 
at length, and still he showed no sign, and I knew that if the 
drug works not then, so far as I have had knowledge, it works 
not at all. Then 1 thought that he was once more dead, and 
all the tortuies of all the years gatheied themselves mto a 
Single venomed spear, and pierced me through and through, 
because again I had lost KoUikrates > And then, when all 
was done, behold ' he sighed, behold ' ho lived, and I knew 
that he would live, for nouo die on whom the drug takes hold 
Think of it now, my Hollj — think of the wonder of it 1 He 
will sleep for twelve horns and then the sickness will have 
left him » will have left him to life and me ' ’ 

She stopped, and laid her hand upon the golden head, and 
then bent down and kissed his brow with a chastened abandon* 
ment of tenderness that would have been beautiful to behold 
bad not the sight cut me to the heart — for 1 was jealous 1 
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'OO, WOMAN I ’ 

Then followed a silence of a tmnute or so, dnrmg which She 
appeared, if one might judge from the almost angelic rapture 
of her face— for she looked angelic sometimes^ — to be plunged 
m a happy ecstasy Suddenly, however, a now thought 
struck her, and her expression became the very reverse of 
angehc. 

‘ Almost had I forgotten,' she said, ‘ that woman, Ustane. 

What IB she to Kalhkratea — Lia servant, or ’ and she 

paused, and her voice tiembled 

1 shrugged my slioulders ‘ 1 understand that she is wed 
to him aceordmg to the custom of the Amabagger,* I answered ; 
* but I know not.' 

Her face grew daik as a thunder-cloud. Old as she was, 
Ayesha had not outlived jealousy. 

* Then there is an end,' she said ; * she must die, even 
now I ' 

' For what cnme ? ’ I asked, horrified. ‘ She is guilty of 
nothing that tliou art not guilty of thyself, 0 Ayesl^, She 
loves the man, and he has been pleased to accept hlS* love . 
where, then, is her sin ? ' 

' Thmly, O Holly, thou art foohsh,’ she answea^cd, almost 
petulantly. * Where is her pin 7 Her sin is that^ she stands 
between me and my desire. I know well that I can hike 
him from her — for dwells there a ma" upon this earth, O 
H(dly, who could resist me if I put out my strength ? Men 
are mifiifal for so long only as temptations pass them by. H 
the tmnptatioai be Imt strong enough, thmi ihe 
yield, for ev«^ man, Uhe eveiyrope, i^th breaking strain, 

and paraion is to men what gold and power axe tO wopiezH- 
the weight upon thtdr weakness. B^eve me, ill vim it go 
With 3^rtal women in that heaven of wbieh Ihon if 

fimf the be lot their tn 
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look upon them, and their Heaven will become their Hell. 
For man can be bought with woman's beauty, if it be but 
b^utiful enough ; and woman’s beauty can be ever bought 
with gold, if oidy there be gold enougln So woe it in 
my day, and so it will be to the end of time. The world is 
a great mart, my Holly, where all tbmgs are for sale to him 
who bids the highest m the currency of our desires.’ 

These remarks, which were as oyiucal as miglit have been 
expected from a vromanof Ajesha’s ago and expeiience, jarred 
upon me, and I answered, testily, that in our heaven there 
was no marriage or givmg in marriage 

‘ Else would it not be heaven, dofet thou mean ^ ’ she put 
in. * Fio upon tliee, Holly, to think so ill of us poor women 1 
Is it, then, marriage that marks tlie line between thy heaven 
and thy hell 9 but enough of this. Now is no tune for is- 
pnting and the challenge of our wits. Why dost thou always 
dispute ^ Art thou also a philosopher ot these latter days ? 
As for this woman, she must die , for, though I can take her 
lover from lier, yet, while she lived, he might think tenderly 
of her, and that I cannot away with. No other woman shall 
dwell in my Lord’s thoughts , my empire shall be all my own. 
She has hod -her day, let h«r be content , for better is an 
hour with love than a century of lonehness— now night dball 
swallow her.' 


* Nay, nay,’ I cried, ‘ it would be a wicked crime ; and 
from a crime naught comes but what is evil. For thine own 
sake, do not this deed ’ 

*Ia it, then, a crime, O foolish man, to put away that 
which stands between us and our ends v Then is our mie 
long drime, my Holly ; for day by day we destroy that we may 
live, smoe in this world none.savo the strongest can -endure.' 
Those who are weak moat perish ; the earth is to the strong, 
end the fruits thereof. For every tree that grows a scote sb^l 
wither, that the strong mie may take th^ share. We run to 
place and power over the dead bodies of ^ose who foil and 
fall , _ ay, we win the food we eat from out the mouths of 
starving babes. It is the scheme of things. Thou sayeSt, 

^ too, thari a enme breeds evil, but therein thou dost lack ex- 
periencs i for out ot <s^taea coifre many good things, and out 
e* good ^WB mdoh evfl. <smol irage of the may 
prove a bitting to libhusandk’who ohme after him, aiid the 


lia 
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heart ; but he knoive not to what end hia moral sense doth 
prompt him , for when ho strikes he is blind to where the 
blow shall fall, nor can he count the airy threads that weave 
the web of circumstfuice Good and evil, love and hate, night 
and day, sw'ef t and bitter, man and woman, heaven above and 
the earth beneath — all tliese tilings aie necessary, one to the 
other, and who knows end of each ? I tell thee that there 
is a hand of Fate that twines them up to bear the burden of 
its purpose, and all things are gatheied in that great rope to 
which all things are needful Theiefore doth it not become 
us to say tins thing is evil and that good, or tlit daik is hate- 
ful and the hglit lovelj , foi to othei eyes than ours the evil 
may be the good and the darluiess inoie bc.uititul than the 
day, or all alike be fair Hcarest tlion, my Holly ’ ' 

I felt it was hopeless to aigue against ca‘,ui8try of this 
natuie, which, if it weie earned to its logical conclusion, would 
absolutely destioy all moralitj, as we understand it But her 
talk gave me a fresh tin ill of fear, for what may not be 
possible to a being who, unconsti amed by human law, is aho 
absolutely unshackled by a moial sense of light and wioug, 
wdiich, however partial and con\entional it may be, is yet 
based, as oui’ conscience tells us, upon the great wall of indi- 
vidual responsibility that marks oft manknid from the beasts 

But I w'as deeply anxious to save Lstane, whom I hkod 
and respected, fiom tlie dire fate that overshadowed her at 
the liands of her mighty rival So I made one more appeal. 

‘Ayesha,’ I said, ‘thou ait too subtle for me, but thou 
thyself hast told mo that each man should be a law unto 
himself, and follow the teaching ot his heai t Has thy heart 
no mercy towaids her whose place thou wouldst take ’ Be- 
think thee, as thou sayest — though to me the thing is incre- 
dible— he whom thou desirest has returned to thee after many 
ages, and but now thou hast, os tliou sayest also, wmng him 
fiFom the jaws of death. Wilt thou celebiate his coming by 
the murder of one who loved lum, and whom perchance he 
loved — one, at the least, who saved his hfe for thee when the 
sp^rs of thy slaves would have made on end of it ? Thou 
sayest also that m past days tliou didst grievously wrong this' 
man, that with thine own hand thou didst slay him because 
(rf tlic Egyptian Amenartas whom he loved.’ 

‘^How Imowest thou that, 0 stranger? How knowest 
thou that name ? I spoke it not to thee,’ she broke in with a 
Ory, eatebing at my arm. 
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‘ Perchance I dreamed it,’ I answered ; ‘ strange dreams 
do hover about these caves of £6r It seems that the i^eam 
was, indeed, a shadow of the trnth. What came to thee of 
thy mad crime ’ Two thousand years of waiting, was it not ? 
And now wouldst thou repeat the history 9 Say what thou 
wilt, I tell thee that evil will come oi it , for to him'who doeth, 
at tile least, good breeds good and evil evil, even though in 
after dajs out of e\il cometli good Offences must needs 
conio , but woe to liini b) whom the offence cometh. So said 
that Messiah of wliom I spoke to thee, and it was truly said 
[1 thou slayvst this innocent woman , I say unto thee that thou 
slialt be iicciuihed and pluck no hmt from thine ancient tieo 
of love. Also, w’liat thinkest thou 9 How will this man take 
tliee icd-Iianded fiom the slaughter of hei who loved and 
tended him ’ ’ 

‘As to that,’ slie answered, ‘1 liave alieady luiswered thee. 
Had I slain thee as w ell as her, yet should he love me. Holly, 
boeau.so he could not save himself therefiom anymore than 
thou couldst save thyself fiom dying, if by chance I slew thee, 

0 Holly And yet maybe theie is tiuth in what thou dost 
say , for in some way it prebscs on my mind If it may be, 

1 will spare this woman , for have I not told tliee that 1 am 
not cruel for the sake of cruelty ? I love not to see suffering, 
or to cause it Let her come before me — quick now, before 
my mood changes,' and she covered her face hastily with its 
gauzy wrapping. 

WeU pleased to have biiccoodcd even to this extent, I 
pa.ssed out into the passage and called to Ustane, whose wJ^te 
garment I caught sight of some yaids away, huddled up 
against one of the earthenware lamps that were placed at 
intervals along the tunnel. She rose, and ran towaiffs me. 

‘ Is my lord dead ? Oh, say not he is dead I ’ she cried, 
Lflmg her noble -looking face up to me, all stained as it was 
with tears, witli an air of infinite beseechihg that went straight 
to my heart. 

‘ Nay, he lives, ’ I answered. ‘ She hath saved him. Enter.' 

She sighed deeply, entered, and fell upon her hands and 
hnees, a^r the custom of the Amahagger people, in the pre* 
senoe of the dread She. 

* Stand,’ said Ayesdia, in her coldest voice, ‘ and ootne 
hither.’ 

Ustane obeyed, standing before her with bowed head* , 

Then came a pause, which Ayesha broke. 
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*Who is this man?' she saad, pointing to tho sloeping 
form of Leo 

‘ The man is my husband,' she answered in a low voice. 

* Who gave him to thee for a husband ? ’ 

‘ I took him aocordmg to the custom of our country, O 
She' 

' Thou hast done evil, woman, in taking this man, who is 
a stranger He is not a man of thine own race, and the 
custom fails Listen pei chance thou didst this thing through 
Ignorance, therefore, woman, do I spare thee, otheiwiso ha^t 
thou died. Listen again Go from hence back to thine own 
place, and never dare to speak to or set thine eyes upon this 
man again He is not for thee. Listen a third time. If 
thou breakest this my law, that moment thou diest. Go?' 

But Ustane did not move. 

‘ Go, woman t ’ 

Then she looked up, and I saw that her face was torn with 
passion. 

‘ Nay, 0 She, I will not go,’ she answered in a choked 
voice * the man is my husband, and I love him — I love him, 
and X will not leave him. What right hast thou to command 
me to leave my husband ’ ’ 

1 saw a httle quiver pass down Ayesha’s firame, and shad* 
dered myself, fearing the worst. 

' Be pitiful,' I said in Latin ; *it is but Nature working.' 

‘ I am pitiful,’ she answered coldly in the same language; 
had 1 not been pitiful she had been dead even now.' Then, 
addressmg Ustane : ' Woman, I say to thee, go before I de- 
stroy thee where thou art I ’ 

‘ I will not go I He is mm^mine I ’ she cried m anguish. 
' I took him, and 1 saved his life 1 Destroy me, then, if thou 
hast the power I I will not give thee my husband' — ^uever~ 
never ! ’ 

Ayei^a m^e a movement so swift that 1 ooa}d aeareely 
follow it, but it seemed to me that she struck the poor gm 
%htly upon the head with her hand. I looked at Ustane, and 
then staggered back m horror, for there umh her hair, right 
across her bronze-like tresses, were three toger-marks wMte 
as snow. As for the girl herself, she had put her lumds to 
her head, and was loosing dazed. 

^ Great heavens 1 ' I perfectiy a,diast at this d^^s^^dldl 
maaiifiAa^^ oi hihaman power , but Shu did bt^ laugh A 
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* Theu tbinkest, poor ignorant fool,' she said to tho be- 
wildered wcm^, ‘ that I have not mwer to slay. Stay, there 
lies a mirro^ and she pointed to Leo’s round shaving glass 
that had been arranged by Job with other tbinga upon his 
portmanteau , ‘ give it to this woman, my Holly, and let her 
fee that which lies across her hair, and whether or no 1 have 
power to slay.' 

I picked up the glass, and held it before Ustane’s eyes. 
She gazed, felt at her hair, then gazed agani, and presently 
sank upon the ground with a sort of sob. 

‘ Now, wilt Qiou go, 01 must I strike a second time ? ’ asked 
Ayeslia, in mockery. ‘ Look, I have set my seal upon thee so 
that 1 may know thee tiU thy liair is all as white as it If I 
see thy face again, be sure, too, that thy bones shall soon be 
whiter than my mark upon thy ban.’ 

Utterly awed and broken down, the poor creature rose, 
and, marked with that awful mark, crept from the room, sob- 
bing bitterly. 

‘ Look not so frighted, my Holly,’ said Ayesha, when she 
had gone * I tell thee 1 deal not m magic — there is no such 
tbmg ’Tis only a force that thou dost not understand. 1 
marked her to strike terror to her heart, else must 1 havo 
sloan her. And now I will bid my servants bear my Lord 
Kallikrates to a chamber near mine own, that I may watch 
over him, and be ready to greet him when he wakes ; and 
thither, too, slialt thou come, my Holly, and the white man, 
thy servant. But one thing remember at thy penl. Naught 
shalt thou say to Kallikrates as to how this woman went, wid 
as hitle as may be of me. Now, I have warned thee I ' Mid 
^d away to give her oideis, leaving me more abs^utely 
confounded than ever. Indeed, so bewildered was I, so 
racked and torn with such a succession of various emotimis, 
that I began to think that I must he going mad. However, 
perhaps fortunately, I had but little time to refleet, for pre- 
sently Ike mutes arrived to carry the sleeping Leo and our 
possessmus across the central cave, so for a while all was 
hustle. Our new rooms were situated immediately behind 
what we used to Ayesha’s boudoir — ^the ourtaiued ftpaee 
where I bad first seeu be» Where she herself slept L did 
then know, but it was somewhere quhw close, , 

mght I pasetd in Leo’s room, nut he slept Qiiou(^ it 
the dead, navgr opce stirring. Ialso4ept0urlyi^,,ll4 
i^eed, I hsi^ded to dp, but W psep Was full of, 
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the horrors and wonders I had nndergone Chiefly, however, 
1 was Launted by that fnghtfnl piece of diablerte by which 
Ayosha left her flnger-niaika npon her rival’s hair. There 
was something so teiTible about her swift, snake-like move- 
ment, and the instantaneous blanching of that threefold line, 
that, if the results to ^’stane had been much more tremendous, 
I doubt if they would have impiessed me so deeply. To this 
day I often dream of that awful scene, and see the weeping 
woman, bereaved, and maiked like Cam, cast a last look 
at her lover, and creep fiom the presence of her dread 
Queen. 

Another dream that troubled me oiiginated in the huge 
pyramid of bones I dreamed that they all stood up and 
marched past mfe in thousands and tens of thousands — in 
squadrons, companies, and armies — with the sunlight shining 
through their hollow ribs On they rushed across the plain to 
Kor, their imperial home , I saw the drawbridges fall before 
them, and heard their bones clank beneath the braren gates. 
On they went, up tlie splendid streets, on past fountains, 
palaces, and temples such as the oye of man never saw. But 
there was no man to greet them in the market-place, and no 
woman’s face appeared at the windows— only a bodiless voice 
went before them, calling ‘ Fallen is Ivipenal K6r ! — 
fallen f —fallen ! fallen ! ’ On, right through the city, 
marched those gleaming phalanves, and the rattle of their 
bony tread echoed through the silent air as they pressed 
gnmij on. They passed through the city and clomb the wall, 
and marched along the gicat loadway that was made upon 
the wall, till at length they once more reached thedrawhri^e. 
Then, as the sun was sinking, they returned again towards 
their sepulchre, and his light shone luridly m tlie sockets of 
their empty eyes, thiowing gigantic shadows of their bones, 
that stretched away, and crept and crept like huge spiders’ 
legs as their armies wound across the plain. Then they came 
to the cave, and once more one by one flung themselves m 
unendmg files through the hole into the pit of bones, and I 
awoke, shuddering, to see She, who had evidently been stand- 
ing between my coach and Leo's, glide like a sIum^w from the 
room. 

After this I slept again, soandly this time, till morning, 
wh^ I awoke much refreshed, and got up. At last the hour 
drew sear at which, according to Aye^a,».Leo was to awake, 
imd it eame Ska herself, as nsual, veiled- 
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’ * Thou shalt see, 0 Holly,’ ehe said , ‘ presently ho shall 
awako in lus right mind, the fever havmg left him.’ 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth, when Leo 
turned round and stretched out Ins arms, yawned, opened hiS 
eyes, and, perceiving a female form bending over him, throw 
his arms round her and kissed her, mistaking her, pei- 
liaps, for Ustane At any rate, he said, in Arabic, ‘ Hullo, 
Ustane, why have ■5011 tied jour head up like that? Have 
you got the toothache ’ and then, in English, ‘ I say, I'm 
awfully Jiungry. AVlij, Job, jou old son ol a gun, where the 
deuce have we got to now — eh ' 

‘ I am sure I wi<»h I luieiv, Mr Loo,’ said Job, edging 
suspiciously past Ayeslia, whom lie still regaided with the 
utmost disgust and honor, bemg by no mfeans sure that she 
was not an animated corpse , 'but you mustn’t talk, Mr. Leo, 
you’ve been vciy ill, anti given us a great deal of J^onxiety, 
and, if this lady,’ looking at Ajesha, ‘ would be so kind as to 
move, I’ll bring you your soup ’ 

This turned Loo’s attention to the ‘ lady,’ who was stand- 
ing by m perfect silence ‘ Why ! ’ he said , ‘ that is not 
Ustane — where is Ustane ? ’ 

Then, for the first tune, Ayesha spoke to him, and her 
first words were a he ' She has gone from hence upon a 
visit,' she said , ‘ and, behold, 1 am here m her place as thine 
handmaiden.' 

Ayesha’s silver notes seemed to puzzle Leo’s half-awakened 
intellect, as also did her corpse like wrappings However, he 
said nothing at the tune, but drank off bis soup greedily 
enough, and then turned over and slept again till the evemng 
When he woke for the second time he saw me, and began to 
question me as to wliat had happened, but I had to put him 
off as best I could till the moriow, when ho awoke almost 
miraculously bettei. Then I told liim somothing of lus ill- 
ness and of my doings, but as Ayesha was present I could not 
tell him much except that she was the Queen of the country, 
and well disposed towards us, and that it was ber pleasure to 
go veiled , for, though of course I spoke m English, I was 
afraid that she might understand what we were saying feom 
the expression of our and besides, 1 remembered her 
warning. 

On the following day Leo got up almost entirely recovered. 
The flesh woimd m hie side was healed, and hm constitution, 
naturally a vigorous ^e, had shaken off the exhausU^ con* 
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sequent on hia ternble fever witli a rapidity that I can only 
attribute to the effects of the wonderful drug which Ayesha 
had given to him, and alao to the loot that his illness had 
been too short to reduce him very much. With hia return* 
ing health came back full recollection of all his adventures 
up to the time when he had lost conscion^ess in the marsh, 
and of course of Ustane also, to whom 1 discovered he had 
grown considerably attached Indeed, lie overwhelmed me 
with questions about the poor giil, wlnoli I did not dare to 
answer, for after Leo’s first awakening She had sent for me, 
and again warned mo solemnly that 1 was to reveal nothing 
of the stor^ to him, delicately hinting that if 1 did it would 
be the worse for me She also, for Uie second time, cautioned 
me not to tell Leo anythmg more than I was obliged about 
herself, saying that she would reveal herself to him m her 
own time 

Indeed, her whole manner changed After all that 1 had 
seen I had expected that slie would take the earliest oppor* 
tiinity of claiming the man she believed to be her old-world 
lover, but this, for some reason of her own, which w'as at the 
time quite inscrutable to me, she did not do. All that 
did was to attend to Ins wants qiuetly, and with a humility 
which was in stnking contrast with her former imperious 
bearing, addressmg him always m a tone of something very 
kko respect, and keeping him with her as much as possible. 
Of course his curiosity was as much excited about this mys* 
tenons woman as my own had been, and he was particularly 
anxious to see her face, which I h^, without entering mto 
particulars, told him was as lovely as her form and vmce. 
This m itself was enough to raise the expectations of any 
young man to a dangerous pitch, and, hod it not been that he 
had not as yet completely shaken off the effects of illness, 
and was much troubled in Ins mmd about Ustane, of whoso 
affection and brave devotion he spoke in touching terms, I 
have no doubt that he would have entered into her plans, and 
fallen in love with her by anticipation. As it was, howc'ver, 
he was siinply wildly curious, am also, hke myself, considBr- 
ably awed, for, though no hint had been given to him 
Ayeriia of her ex^aordinary age, he not unnaturally came to 
identi^ her unth the woman spoken of on the {lotshesd,^ At 
last, quite driren into a comer by his con^nm qaesttons, 
wlnCh he showered xm me while be wee dressing oo Ihis ^ird 

, ^mng, 1 (efemsd him to Ayeeha^r say^ wi^ 
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tiiat I did not know vhexe Ustone was. Accordingly, 
aftw Leo had eaton a hearty breakfast, we adjourned into 
She's presence, for her mutes had orders to admit us at all 
hours. 

As usual, she was seated m what, for want of a better 
term, we called her boudoir, and on the curtains being drawn 
she rose from her couch and, stretching out both hands, 
came foiword to greet us, or rather Leo , for I, as may be 
imagined, was now quite left m the cold It was a pretty 
Bight to see hei veiled form ghding towaids the sturdy young 
Englishman, dressed in his grey flannel suit , for, though he 
is lialf a Gieek m blood, Leo is, with the exception of his 
hair, one of the most English-looking men I ever saw. He 
has nothing of the subtle form or dippery manner of the 
modem Greek about him, though I presume that he got his 
remarkable peisonal beauty horn his foreign mother, whose 
portrait he resembles not a kttle. He is very tall and big- 
ohested, and yet not awkward, as so many big men are, and 
his head is set upon him m such a fashion as to give him a 
proud and vigorous air, winch was well translated m his 
Amahagger name of the ‘ Lion.’ 

' Greeting to thee, my young stronger lord,’ she said m 
her softest voico. ‘Bight glad am 1 to see thee upon thy 
feet. Beheve me, had I not saved thee at the last, never 
wouldst thou have stood upon those feet agam. But the 
danger is done, and it shall be my core ’ — and she flung 
a world of meanmg into the words — 'that it returns lu) 
more,’ 

Leo bowed to her, and then, in lus best Arabic, thanked 
her for ^ her kindness and courtesy in caring for one on> 
known to her 

‘Nay,’ she answered softly, ‘ill could the world spars 
BuAh a man. Beauty is too rare upon it. Give me no thanks, 
who tan made happy by thy coming,’ 

‘Humjph I (fld fellow,’ said Leo aside to me in 
‘ the lady is very civil. We seem to have tumbled into dover, 
I htmo that you have made the most of your opportunities* 
By tiovB 1 wnat a pair of arms die has got I ’ 

I nudged him in the to make him keep qidet, fo)^ I 
eaoght sight of a gleam freon Ayesha’s veiled eyes, wMdx 
regarding me ennously. 

' 1 trust,' went im Ayraha, ' that my servants have at* 
.tended inn^Il thee ; if there can he eimifort in thie poat 
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place, bo sure it waits on thee. Is there aught that 1 can 
do for thee moie ’ 

‘Yes, 0 ansi\ered Leo hastily. ‘I would fain 

know wliitliei the joung lady who was looking after me has 
gone to ’ 

‘All,’ said Ajes > ‘the giil — yes, I saw her. Nay, I 
know not , she said that she would go, I know not whither 
Pei chance ''lie will leturn, peiclianco not It is weaiisomo 
waiting on the sick, and these savage women aie fickle.’ 

Leo looked both sulky .md distiessed at this iiilelligenco. 

‘ It’s very odd,’ ho said to me in Lnglish , and then, 
addressing S/m!, ‘ I cannot umloist.uul,’ lie said, ‘the young 
lady and I— well- -in short, vve had a regaid for each other ' 

Ayesha laughed a little, very musically, and then turned 
the subject. 
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The convci&ation after tins was of sucli ti desultory order 
that 1 do not quite recollect it Foi some reason, perhaps 
fiom a desiie to Keep her identity and character m leserve, 
Ajessha did not talk frcelj, as slie usually did Presently, 
liowevei, she informed Lieo that she had arranged a dance 
that night tor our amusement 1 was astonished to hear this, 
as 1 fancied that the Aniiihaggci vveic much too gloomy a folk 
to indulge m any such frivolity , but, as will presently appear 
moie clearly, it turned out that an Amahagger dance has 
little in common with such fantastic festivities in other coun- 
tues, savage or civilised Then^ as wo weie about to with- 
draw, she suggested that Leo might hke to see some of the 
wonders ol the caves, and as he gladly assented thither we 
departed, accompanied by Job and Billali To describe our 
visit would only be to repeat a gieat deal of what I have 
already said The tombs wc entered were different indeed, 
for the whole lock is a honeycomb of sepulchres, ‘ but the 
contents were neaily always similar. Afterwards we visited 
the pyramid of bones that hod haunted my dreams on the 
previous night, and from thence w'cnt down a long passage to 
one of the great vaults occupied by the bodies of the poorer 
citizens of Imperial K6r These oodies were not nearly so 
well preserved as weie those of the wealthier classes. Many 
of thorn hod no Imcu covering on them, also they were buned 
from five hundred to one thousand m a single large vault, the 
corpses m some mstances bemg tbiokly piled one upon another, 
hke a heap of slam. , 

' For a long while it puzzled iise to know what could have been done 
‘ with tha enormous qoantlttes of rock tSiat must have been dug out of 
these vast oaves , bat 1 afterwards discov^ced that it was for the most 
part built into the walls and palaces of ]^, and also osedlo hue the 
mervoirs aud seWers.'^Ii. H. H. 
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Leo of course was intensely interested in this stupendous 
and unequalled sight, whioh indeed was enough to au'ukc all 
the imagination a manliad in bin; into the most active life. 
But to poor Job it did not prove attractive His nerves — 
already seriously shaken by what he had undergone since we 
had arrived in tins temble country — as may be imagined, 
were still further disturbed by the spectacle of these masses 
of departed humanity, whereof the forms still remained per- 
fect betoro his eyes, though their voices were for ever lost in 
the eternal silence of the tomb. Nor was he comforted when 
old Billali, by way of soothing his evident agitation, informed 
him that he should not be fnghtened of these dead thmgs, as 
he would soon be hke them himself. 

‘ There's a nice thing to say of a man, sir,’ he ejaculated, 
when I translated this little remark , ‘ but there, what can one 
expect of an old oanliibal savage ^ Not but What I dare say 
he’s nght,’ and Job sighed 

When we had hmshed inspectmg the caves, we returned 
and ate our meal, for it was now past four in the afternoon, 
and we aU needed some food and rest— especially Leo. At 
six o’clock, together with Job, we waited on Ayesha, who 
went on to temfy our poor servant still further by showing 
him pictures on the pool of water in the font-hke vessel. She 
learnt from me that he was one of seventeen children, and 
then bid him think of all his brothers and sisters, or as msuiy 
of them as he could, gathered together m his father’s cottfige. 
Then she told him to look lu the water, and there, reflected 
from its stilly surface, was tliat dead scene of many years 
gone by, as it was recalled to our retainer’s bram. ^me of 
the faces were clear enough, but some were mere blurrs and 
splotches, or with one feature grossly exaggerated ; the fact 
being that, in these instances, Job bad been unable to recall 
the exact appearances of tlie individuals, or remembemd 
them only by a peculiarity of his tribe, and the water could 
only reflect what he saw with his mmd’s eye. Fur it must be 
remembered that iflii's poiver m this matter was strictly 
limited , apparently, except in very rare instances, she could 
only photograph upon the water wliat was actiudly in the ini^ 
of some one present, and then only by bis wiU. But, ^ she 
was personally acquamted with a locality, as m the case of 
purs^ves and the whale-boat, she could throw its refiootion 
upon the water, mid also, it seems, the reflection, el anything 
estnmdoiu that wa# pallium; thei*e at the . This ponfn 
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howerer, did not oxtend to the minds of others. For instance, 
she oonld show me the mtenor of my college chapel, as I re< 
mambered it, but not as it was at the moment of reflection , 
for, where other people were couoerued, her art was etnetly 
hunted to the facts or memories present to thexr consciousness 
at the moment So much was this so that when we tried, 
for her amusement, to show lier pictnies of noted buildings, 
such as St Paul’s or the Houses of Parliament, the result 
was most unperfect; for, ot course, though we had a good 
general idea of their appeaiance, we were unable to recall the 
architectural details, and therefore the mirtuti.e necessary to 
a perfect reflection were wanting But Job could not be got 
to understand this, and, so far from accepting a natural ex- 
planation of the matter, which was after all, though strange 
enough in aU conscience, nothmg more than an mstance of 
glorified and perfected telepatiiy, he set the phenomenon down 
as a manifestation of the blackest magic. 1 shall never forget 
the howl of terror which he utteied when he saw the more or 
less perfect portraits of his long-scattered bretlrren staring at 
him from the quiet water, or the merry peal of laughter with 
which Ayoaha greeted his consternation. As for Leo, he did 
not altogether like it either, but ran bis lingers through hia 
yellow curls, and remarked that it gpve him the creeps 

After about an hour of this amusement, in the latter part 
of which Job did not participate, the mutes by signs indicated 
that BiUali was waiting for an audience. Accordingly he 
was told to ‘crawl up,' winch he did as awkwardly as Usual, 
and announced that the dance was ready to begin if She and 
the white strangers would be pleased to attend. Shortly after- 
wards we all rose, and, Ayesha havmg thrown a dark cloak 
over her white wrappings (the same, by the way, that she 
had worn when 1 saw her cursing by the fire), we started, 
The dance was to be held m the open air, on the Smooth 
roolgr plateau in front of the groat cave, and thither we made 
our way. About fifteen paces from the mouth of the <^e we 
found three chairs placed, and here we sat and waited, for as 
yet no dancers were to be seen. The mght was edmost, but 
not quite, dark, the moon not having nseu as yet, which 
made Us wonder how we should be able to see the daneiiig. 

^ ‘Thou wilt presently undmstand,’ eaid Ayesha, with U' 
littlo laugh, when Leo admd hor; and certninW 

< Bcarpdy were the words out .0^ her mouth when unfit 
we saw dark forms rolling up, ea(dt bearmg 
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wliat we at first took to be an enormous fiaming torch. What- 
ever they w'eie, they were burning furiously, for the flames 
stood out a yard or moie behind each bearer. On they came, 
fifty or more of them, carrying their blazing burdens and 
loobng hke so many devils horn bell. Leo ivas the first to 
discover what these < irdens were. 

‘ Great heaven 1 ' he said, ‘ tliey are corpses on firo ! ’ 

I stared and stared again — lie was perfectly right — the 
torches that w'cre to light our entertainment were human 
mummies fiom the caves I 

On rushed the bearers of thefiammg corpses, and, meeting 
at a spot about twenty paces in firout ot us, built their ghastly 
buideiis ciossways mto a huge bonfire Heavens ' how tl^ 
roared and flared • No tar barrel could have burnt as tho’Se 
mummies did. Nor was this all. Suddenly I saw one great 
fellow sei^e a flaming human aim that had fallen from its 
parent frame, and rush ofl into the dailvuess Presently he 
stopped, and a tall streak of fiie shot up mto the air, illumining 
the gloom, and also tlie lamp from which it sprang. That 
lamp was the mummy oi a woman tied to a stout stake let 
mto the rock, and he had fired her hair. On he went a few 

i ioces and touched a second, then a third, and a fourth, till at 
ast we w^re surrounded on all three sides by a great rmg of 
bodies fiaiing furiously, the material with whioli they were 
preserved having rendered them so inflammable that the 
flames would literally aj^ut out of the ears and mouth in 
tongues of Are a foot or more in length 
^ Ncio illuminated his gardens witli hve Christians soaked 
in tar, and we were now treated to a similar spectacle, pro- 
bably for the first time since his day, only happily our lamps 
were not hvmg ones 

But, although this element of horror was fi«tunateiy want- 
ing, to describe the awful and hideous grandeur of the spectacle 
thus presented to us is, I feel, so absolutely beyond my poor 
powers that I scarcely dare attempt it. To begin with, it 
mopeolod to the moral as well as the physical susceptibilities. 
There was something very terrible, sM yet most fascinating, 
about the employment of the , remote dead to illnmine the 
orgies of the living , in itself the thing was a satire, both on 
the living and the dead. Oiesar’s dost— or is it Alexander's ?>- 
may stop a hunghole, but the functions of these dead OcSsais 
the past was to bght up a savage fetish danoe. To sudb 
Ibftse uses may we come, tS so Ut^ account we he m 
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mind^of the eager multitudes that we shall breed, many of 
Avhom, so far from revering our memory, will live to curse ns 
for begetting them into suoh a world of woe. 

Then there was the physical side of the spectacle, and, a 
wild and splendid one it was Those old citizens of Kor 
burnt as, to judge from their sculptures and inscriptions, they 
had lived, very fast, and ivith the utmost liberality. What is 
moie, there wore plenty of them As soon as ever a mummy 
had burned down to the ankles, which it did m about twenty 
minutes, the feet were kicked away, and another one put m its 
place The bonfire was kept going on the same generous 
scale, and its llames shot up, with a hiss and a crackle, twenty 
01 thirty foot into the air, tlnowing gieat flaslies of light far 
out into the gloom, tliioiigli vliich the dark forms of the 
Amahaggor flitted to and fro like devils replenishing the in- 
fernal flies Wo all stood and staled aghast — shocked, and 
yet lasciiiated at so strange a spectacle, and half expecting to 
see the spirits those flanung forms had once enclosed come 
creeping horn the shadows to woik vengeance on their dese- 
ciators 

‘ I promised thee a stiaiige sight, my Holly,’ laughed 
Ayesha, whose nei ves alone did not seem to bo affected , ‘ and, 
behold, 1 have not failed thee Also, it hath its lesson Trnst 
not to the future, for who knows what the future may bring I 
Therefore, live for the day, and endeavoiu’ not to escape the 
dust which seems to be man’s end. What thmkest thou those 
long forgotten nobles and laches would have felt had they 
known that in a day to come their delicate bodies sliould Dare 
to light the dance of savages’'* But see, here come the 
mummers , a merry ciew— aie they not ’ The stage is lit — 
now for the play.’ 

As she spoke, we perceived two lines of figures, one male 
and the other female, to the number of about a hundred, each 
advancing round the human bonfire, arrayed only in the usual 
leopard and buck skins They foimed up, m perfect silence, 
m two lines, facing each other between us and the fire, and 
then the dance— a sort of infernal and fiendish cancan — began. 
To describe it is quite impossible, but, though there was a 
good deal of tossing of legs awt double-shufflmg, it seemed to 
our untutored minds to be more of a play than a dance, and, 
as usual with this dreadful people, whose minds seem to have 
taken their colour from the caves in which they live, and 
whose jokes and amusements are drawn from the inexhaustiUe 
0 o 
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Btores of preserved mortality with which they share^their 
homes, the subject appeared to be a most ghastly one. I 
know that it repiesented an attempted murder first of all, and 
then tlie burial alive of the victim and his struggling from the 
grave , each act of the abominable drams, which was earned 
on in perfect silence, Ving rounded oif and finished with a 
furious and most revoltmg dance round the supposed viotun 
who writhed upon the ground m the red light of the bonfire. 

Presently, however, this pleasing piece was mt-errupted 
Suddenly there was a slight commotion, and a large powerful 
woman, whom I had noted os one of the most ngoious of the 
dancers, made mad and drunken with unholy excitement, 
came bounding and staggeiing towards us, shnekmg out as 
she came — 

‘ I want a Black Goat, I must have a Black Goat, bring 
me a Block Goat I ’ and down she fell upon the locky floor 
foammg and writhing, and shiieking for a Black Goat, about 
as hideous a spectacle as can well be conceived. 

Instantly most of the dancers assembled themselves round 
her, though some still continued their capers m the background 

' She has got a Devil,’ called out one of them ‘ Bun and 
get a black goat There, Deval, keep quiet I keep quiet! You 
shall have the goat presently The} have gone to fetch it, 
Devil ’ 

' I want a Black Goat, 1 must liave a Black Goat I ' slirieked 
the foaming rolling creature again 

‘ All right, Devil, the goat will bo hero presently , keep 
quiet, there’s a good Devil I ' 

And so on till the goat, taken from a neighbouring kraak 
did at last arnvo, beuig dragged bleating on to tlie scene by 
its horns 

‘ Is it a Black One, is it a Black One 7 ’ shrieked the 
possessed. 

‘ Yes, yes, Devil, as black as right , ’ then aside, ' kem it 
behind thee, don’t let the Devil see tliat it has got a wmte 
spot on its rump and another on its b^y. In one minute, 
Devil. There, cut his ilicoat quick. Where is the saucer ? ’ 

* The Goat I the Goat I the Goat I Give me the blood of 
my black goat ! I must have it, don’t you see I must have it ? 
Oh f oh 1 oh I give me the blood of the goat.’ 

At this moment a terrified bah I announced that the poor 
goat ha^ been saerlfioed, and the ne^t minute a woman ran 
op W 1 & a tuiQcer faH of the blood. This Idie poas»i«»doreatiae» 
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who»wftfl then raving and foaming her wildeat, seized and 
drank, and was mstantly recovered, and ■without a trace or 
hystena, oi fits, or being possessed, or whatever dreadful 
thing it was she sufiered from. She stretched her arms, 
smiled faintly, and walked quietly back to the dancers, who 
presently withdrew in a double line as they had come, leaving 
the space between us and the bonfire deserted. 

I thought that the eutertammont was now over, and, feel- 
ing rather queer, was about to ask S/ie if we could rise, when 
suddenly what at first I took to be a baboon came hopping 
round the fire, and was mstantly met upon the other side by 
a lion, or rather a human being dressed in a hon's skin Then 
came a goat, then a man wrapped m an ox’s hide, with the 
horns wobbling about ui a ludicrous way After him followed 
a blesbok, then an impala, then a koodoo, tlieii more goats, 
and many other animals, including a girl sewn up in the 
shming scaly hide of a boa-coustiictor, several yards of which 
trailed along the ground behind her. When all the beasts 
had collected they began to dance about in a lumbeiing, un- 
natural fashion, and to imitate the sounds produced by the 
respective animals they lopresentod, till the whole air ivas 
alive with roars and bleating and the hissing of snakes. This 
went on for a long time, till, getting tired of the pantomime, 

I asked Ayesha if theie would be any objection to Leo and 
myself wallmig round to inspect the human toiclies, and, as 
she had nothing to say against it, we started, striking round 
to the left After looking at one or two of the flaming bodies, 
we were about to letiini, thoroughly disgusted willi the gro- 
tesque weirdness of the spectacle, when our attention was 
attracted by one of the dancers, a particularly active leopard, 
that had separated itself from its fellow-beasts, and was 
whisl^g about m our immediate neighbourhood, but gradually 
drawing into a spot where the shadow was darkest, equidistant 
between two of the flaming mummies. Drawn by curiosity, 
we followed it, when suddenly it darted past us into the 
shadows beyond, and as it did so erected itself andw^spered, 

‘ Come,' in a voice that we both recognised as that of Ustane. 
Without waiting to Oonsult me Leo turned and followed her 
mto the outer darkness, and 1, feeling sick enough at hearty 
went after them. The leopard cra'wled on for about fifty 
paces— sufficient distance to be quite beyond the light of the 
fire and torches — and then Leo cune up with it, or, rather^ 
wiUi Ustane. ^ 

os 



^Oh, my lord,’ I lieard her whisper, ‘so I have found 
thee ! Listen. 1 am in peril of my life from “ She-who- 
muat-he-obcyed " Surely the Baboon has told thee how she 
drove me fiom thee ? I love thee, my lord, and thou art mine 
according to the custom of the country I saved tliy hfe ! 
My love, wilt thou ca.'^' me off now ’ 

‘ Of course not,’ ejaculated Leo , * I have been wondering 
whither thou hadst gone. Let us go and explain all to the 
Queen ’ 

‘ Nay, nay, she would slay us Thou knowest not her 
power — the Baboon tbeie, he knoweth, foi he saw. Nay, 
there is but one way if thou wilt cleave to me, thou must 
flee with me across the marshes even now, and then perchance 
we may escape ’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake. liCO,’ I began, but she broke in — 

‘ Nay, listen not to liiin Swift— be swift — death is in the 
air we breathe Even now, mayhap. She hears us,’ and 
without more ado she proceeded to hock her aiguinents by 
throwing herself into Ins anus As she did so the leopaid’s 
head slipped from her hair, and I saw the three white finger- 
marks upon it, gleaming faintly in the starlight Once more, 
realising the desperate nature of the position, I ivas about to 
interpose, for I knew that Leo is not too stiong-minded 
where women are concerned, when— oh liorror !— I lieard 
a little silvery laugh behind me I turned round, and there 
was She herself, and with her Billali ,ind two male mutes I 
gasped and nearly sank to the ground, for I knew tliat such a 
situation must result m some dreadful trageily, of which it 
seemed exceedingly probable to me tliat 1 should be the flist 
victim. As for IJstane, she untwined her arms and covered 
her eyes with her hands, while Leo, not knowing the full 
terror of the position, merely coloured, and looked foohsh as 
a man caught m such a trap would naturally do. 
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Then followed a moment of the most painful silence that I 
ever endured It was broken by Ayesha, who addressed her- 
self to Leo 

' Nay, now, my lord and guest,’ she said in her softest 
tones, which yet had the ring of steel about them, ‘ look not 
so bashful. Surely the sight was a pretty one — the leopard 
and the lion I ' 

* Oh, hang it all I ’ said Leo in English. 

‘ And thou, Uatane,’ she went on, ‘ m truth I should have 
passed thee by, had not the hght fallen on the white across thy 
hair,' and she pointed to the bright edge of the rising moon 
which was now appearing above the horizon. ' Well I well f 
the dance is done — see, the tapers have burnt down, and all 
things end m silence and in ashes. So thou tboughtest it a 
lit time for love, Ustane, my servant — and I, dreammg not 
that 1 could be disobeyed, deemed thee already far away.’ 

‘ Play not with me,’ moaned the wretched woman ; ‘slay 
me, and let there be an end.' 

* Nay why ? It is not well to go so swift from the hot 
lips of love down to the cold mouth of the grave,’ and she 
made a motion to the mutes, who instantly stepped up and 
caught the girl by either arm. With an oath Leo apraug 
upon the nearest, and burled him to the ground, and then 
stood over him tvith his face set, and his fist ready. 

Again Ayesha laughed. ‘ It was well thrown, my guest ; 
thou hast a strong arm for one who so late was sick. But 
now of thy courtesy I pi ay thee let that man hve and do 
my bidding. He shall not .Sarm the girl , the night air grows 
chill, and 1 would welcome her in mine own place. Surely 
she whom thou dost &youj shall be favoured of me also.' 

I took Leo by the arm, and pulled him from the paewtrat^ 
mute, and, half bewilder^, he obeyed the pressuie. Then 
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we set out for the cave across the plateau, where a pile of 
white human ashes was all that remained of the Are that had 
lit the dancing, for the dancers had vanished. 

In due course we gained Ayesha’s boudoir — all too soon, it 
seemed to me, having a sod presage of ivliat was to come 
lying heavy on my h« »irt. 

Ayesha seated herself upon her cushions, and, having dis- 
miss^ Job and DiUah, by signs bade tlie mutes tend the lamps 
and retire — all save one girl, w'ho was her favourite personal 
attendant. We three remained standing, the unfortunate 
Ustane a little to the left of the rest of us. 

' Now, O Holly,’ Ayesha began, * how came it that thou 
who didst hear my words bidding this evil-doer ’ — and she 
pointed to Ustane- ‘ to go hence— thou at wliose piayer I did 
weakly spare her life — liow came it, 1 say, that thou w'list a 
sharer m what I saw to-nigbt ? Ansiier, and for thine own 
sake, I say, speak all the truth, for I am not minded to hear 
lies upon this matter I ’ 

' It was by accident, O Queen,' I answered. ' I knew 
nothing of it ' 

‘ I believe thee, O Holly,' she answered coldly, ‘ and 
well it is for tlieo that I do— then does the whole guilt rest 
upon her ' 

‘ I do not find any guilt tlierein,’ broke in Leo ‘ She is 
not another man's wife, and it seems that she has ma^ed 
me accordmg to the custom of this .awful place, so who is the 
worse ? Any way, madam,’ ho went on, ‘ whatever she has 
done I have done too, so if she is to be punished let me be 
punished also , and I tell thee,’ he wont on, working himself 
up into a fuiyr, ‘ that if thou biddest one of those deaf and 
dumb villains to touch her again. I will tear him to pieces P 
And he looked os though he meant it. 

Ayesha hstened m loy silence, and made no remark. When 
he had finished, however, she addressed Ustane. 

‘ Hast thou aught to say, woman ? Thou silly straw, &ou 
feather, who didst think to float towards tliy passion's petty 
ends, even against the great wind of my will 1 Tell me, for 1 
fiun would understand. Why didst thou this thing ? ’ 

And then I think 1 saw the most tremendous eshibition of 
merad eoura^ and intrepidity that it is possible to conceive. 
For tiiepocdr doomed girl, knowing what she bad to expect at 
the baitj^ td hss toxriblo Queen, knowing, too, from bitter ea^ 
{leiieiMse, gre^ was her adversaxT's potr«r„yet 
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herself together, and out of the very depths of her despair 
drew matenals to defy her. 

‘ I did it, O She,' she answered, drawing herself up to the 
full of her stately height, and throwing back the pantW skin 
from her head, ‘ because my love is stronger than the grave. 

1 did it because my hfe without this man whom my heart 
chose wwld be but a living death. Therefore I risked my 
hfe, and, now that 1 know that it is foifeit to thine anger, y^ 
am I glad that I naked it, and must pay it away m the risking, 
ay, because he embraced me once, and told me that he lov^ 
me yet ’ 

Here Ayeaha half rose fiom her couch, and then sank down 
again 

‘ 1 have no magic,* wont on Ustane, her iich voice nnging 
strong and full, ' and I am not a Queen, nor do 1 live for ever, 
but a woman's lieait is heavy to sink through waters, however 
deep, 0 Queen ' and a woman’s eyes are quick to see — even 
through thy veil, 0 Queen I 

‘ Listen I know it, thou dost love this man thyself, and 
therefoie wouldst thou destroy me wdio stand across thy path. 
Ay, I die — I die, and go into the darkness, nor know I whither 
I go. But this I know. Theie is a light shining m my breast, 
and by that light, os by a laaup, I see the tiuth, and the 
future that 1 shall not share unroll itself before me like a 
scroll. When first 1 knew my lord,’ and she pomted to Leo, 

' 1 knew also that death would be the bndal gift he gave me — 
it rushed upon me of a sudden, but 1 turned not back, being 
ready to pay the pnce, and, behold, death is here 1 And now, 
even as 1 knew that, so, standing on the steps of doom, do 1 
know that thou shalt not reap the profit of thy crime. Mine 
ho IS, and, though thy beauty shine like a sun among the 
stars, mine he shall remain for thee. Never here m tms hfe 
shall he look thee m the eyes and call thee spouse. Thou ^ 
art doomed, 1 see ’—and her voiee rang like the cry of an 
inspired prophetess ; ' ah, I see ’ 

Then came an answenng cry of mingled rage and terror. 
1 turned my head. Ayesha had risen, and was standing with 
her outstretched hand pointing at Ustane, who had sudde^y 
stopped speaking. X gaeed at &e poor woman, and as I gazed 
th^ came upon her face that same woful, fired expre^oni^ 
tenor that 1 had seen ono0 before when she had broken 
into her wild chant. Her eyes grew large, her nostrils dilat^ 
and ber,hps blanched, - 
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Ayeslia said nothing, she made no sound, she only drew 
herself up, stretched out her aim, and, her tall veiled frame 
quivering like an aspen leaf, appeared to look fixedly at her 
victim Even as she did soUstane put her hands to her head, 
uttered one piercing scream, turned round twice, and then fell 
baokwaids with a thud — prono upon the floor. Both Leo and 
myself rushed to her — she was stone dead — blasted into death 
by some mysterious electric agency or overwhelming will-loice 
whereof the dioad She hod command 

For a nionient Leo did not quite realise what had happened 
But, when he did, his face was awful to see. With a savage 
oath he rose from beside the coipse, and, turning, liteially 
spiang at Alesha But she was watching, and, seeing him 
come, stretched out Lei hand again, and he w'eiit staggering 
back towaids me, and would have lallen, had 1 not caught 
him Aftei wards he told mo that he felt as though he had 
suddenly received a violent blow in the ihest, ami, what is 
more, utterly coived, as if all tbe laatibood bad been taken 
out of lam 


Then Ayesha spoke ‘ Forgive me, my guest,’ she said 
softly, addressing him, ’if 1 have shocked thee with my 
justice ’ 

‘ Forgive thee, thou fiend,’ roared poor Leo, wringing his 
hands in liis rage and grief ‘ Forgive thee, thou murderess 1 
By Heaven, I will kill thee if I can • ’ 

‘ Nay, ua\,’ she answered m the same soft voice, ‘ thou 
dost not understand — the time hae come for thee to learn. 


Thoti art my love, my Kallikrates, my Beautiful, iny Ijtrong ! 
For two thousand years, Kalhkrates, 1 have waited for ikee, 
and now at length thou hast come back to me , and as for this 
woman,* pointing to the coipbc, ' she stood between me 
and thee, and therefore have 1 laid her in the dust, Ealh- 
krates.’ 


’ It is a he I ’ said Leo. ‘ My name is not Kallikcates I 
I am Leo Vincey , my ancestor was Kalhkrates — at least, I 
beheve be was.’ 


' Ab, thou sayest it tlnue ancestor was Kalhkrates, and 
thou, even thou, art Kalhkrates reborn, come back— and mine 
own diear lord I ' 


* 1 am not EaUikrates, and, as for being thy lord, or having 
aught to do with thee, 1 had sooner be the lorded a fiend from 
hell, for she would be better than thou ’ 

* Sayest thon so— sayest thou so, Eidlikeates ? Nay, but 
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thou hast not seen me for so long a time that no memory 
remains. Yet am I veiy fair, Ealhkrates 1 ’ 

‘ I hate thee, murderess, and I have no wish to see thee. 
What is it to me how fair thou ait ’ I hate thee, I say ’ 

* Yet within a very little space slialt thou creep to my 
knee, and swear that thou dost love me,’ answ'ered Ayesha, 
with a sweet, mocking laugh ‘ Come, there is no time like 
the piesent time, here before this dead girl who loved thee, 
let us put it to the proof 

‘ I.ook now on me, Kalhkratos • ’ and with a sudden mo- 
tion she shook liei gauzy covering horn hoi, and stood forth 
in her low kuile and her snaky zono, in her glorious radiant 
beauty and her mipenal grace, iibiiig from her wrappings, as 
it were, like Venus fiom the ivave, or Galatea from her 
marble, or a beatified spirit from the tomb She stood forth, 
and lived hoi deep and glowing eyes upon Leo’s eyes, and I 
saw his clenched fists unclasp, and his sot and quiveiing 
fcatiiies lolav beneath hei ga/c 1 saw Ins wonder and as- 
toiiishnient grow into admiiation, and then into fascination, 
and the inoie lie struggled the moic 1 saw the power of her 
diead beauty fasten on liim and take po3se‘«siou of liis senses, 
drugging them, and diawmg the heart out of him Did I not 
know the pieces'^ ? Had not I, who was twice his age, gone 
thiough It my sell ’ Was I not going through it afresh even 
then, although her sw'eet and passionate gaze was not forme? 
Yes, alas, 1 was ' Alas, that 1 should have to confess that at 
that very moment I was lent by mad and furious jealousy. I 
could have flown at him, shame upon me ! The woman had 
confounded and almost destioyed my moial sense, as she was 
bound to confound all who looked upon her Buperhuniau 
lovelmoss. But — I do not quite know' how — I got the better 
of myself, and once more turned to see the climax of the 
tiagedy. 

‘ Oh, great Heaven ! '^gasped Leo, ‘ art thou a woman ? * 

' A woman in truth — In very truth-'-aud thmo own spouse, 
Ealhkrates ' ’ she answered, stretehuig out her rounded ivqry 
arms towards b^m, and sinilmg, all, so sweetly ! 

He looked and looked, and slowly I perceived that he was 
drawing nearer to her Suddi^dy his eye fell upon the corpse 
of poor Ustone, and be shuddered and stopped. 

* How eon I ? ’ he said hoarsely. ‘ Thou art a murderess ; 
she loved me.’ 

Observe, he was already forgetting that he bad loved her. 
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* It 19 nothing,’ Bhe murmured, and her voice sonndcd 
sweet as tlie night-wmd passing through the trees. ‘ It is 
naught at all. If I have sinned, lei my beauty answer for my 
sm. If I have smned, it is for love of thee let my sin, 
therefore, be put away and forgotten , ' and once more she 
stretched out her arms and whispered ‘ Come,’ and then in 
another few seconds ic was over 

I saw him struggle — I saw him even turn to fly , but her 
eyes drew him more strongly than iron bonds, and tiie magic 
of her beauty and concentrated will and passion entered mto 
him and overiiow'cred him — ay, even there, in the presence ot 
the body of the woman who had loved him well enough to die 
for him It sounds horrible and wicked enough, but he should 
not bo too greatly blamed, and be sine his sin will find him 
out. The temptress who drew him into evil was more than 
human, and her beauty was gi'eater than the lovehness of the 
daughters of men 

I looked up again, and now her perfect form lay in his 
arms, and her lips were pressed against bis own ; and thus, 
with the corpse of his dead love for an altar, did Leo Vmcey 
plight hia troth to her red-handed murderess — plight it for 
ever and a day For those who sell themselves into a like 
dominion, pajing down the price of their own honour, andj* 
throwing their soul into the balance to sink the scale to the level 
their lusts, ran hope for no deliverance here or hereafter. 
As they have sown, so shall they loap and reap, even when 
the poppy flowers of passion have withered m their hands, 
apd their harvest is but bitter tares, garnered in satiety. 

Suddenly, with a snake-like motion, she seemed to slip 
firom his embrace, and then again broke out into her low laugh 
of triumphant mockery. 

' Did I not teU Uiee that within a little space thou wouldst 
creep to my knee, O Kalhkrates ^ And surely the space has 
not been a great one t * 

Leo groaned in shame and mise^ ; for though he ttas 
overcome and stricken down, he was not so lost as to be UH' 
aware of the depth of the degradation to wlucfli he had sunk. 
On the eontrm'T his better nature rose up in arms against hie 
fitllen eeU, as i saw clearly enough latet on« 

Ayetha laughed agam, and then quioklj .veiled here^^ 
and made a sign to the girl mute, who hbd olm watehaag' tihd 
whole ^ene wi^ curious startled eyes. girl lefti apd 

prei^tly letumed^ followed by two n;^ to whojxt tw 
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Qu^n made another sign. Thereon they all three seized the 
body of poor Ustane by the arms, and dr^ged it heavily down 
the cavern and away through the curtains at the end. Leo 
watched it for a little while, and then covered bia eyes with 
his hand, and it too, to my excited fancy, seemed to watch us 
as it went 

* There passes the dead past,’ said Ayesha, solemnly, as 
the curtains shook and fell back into their places, when the 
ghastly procession had vanished behind them And then, 
with one of those extraordinary transitions of which I have 
already spoken, she again threw off her i cil. and broke out, 
after the ancient and poetic fashion of the dwellers in Arabia,* 
into a ptran of tiiumph 01 epithalamiuni, which, wild and 
beautiful as it ivas, is exceedingly difficult to render into 
Enghsh, and ought by rights to be sung to the music of a 
cantata, rather than written and read It was divided into 
two parts — one doscuptive or definitive, and the other per- 
sonal , and, as nearly as I can remember, ran as follows — 

Lore IS like a flower in the deseit 

It ts like the aloe of Asahia that blooms hut once and 
dies , %t blooms m the salt emptiness of Life, ami the blight- 
ness of its beauty is set upon the waste as a star is set upon a 
storm 

It hath the sun above that is the Spirit, and above it blows 
the air of its divinity. 

At the echoing of a stop, Love blooms, I say , I say Love 
blooms, and bends hei beautg down to him who passeth by. 

He plucketh it, yea, he plucketh the red cup that is full of 
honey, and beareth it away , away across the desert, away till 
ths flower be withered, away till tho desert be dons. 

There is only one perfect flower in the wilderness of Life. 

That flower is Love / 

* 

' Among the ancient Arabians the power of poetic declamation, either 
in verse or prose, was held in the highest honour and esteem, and he who 
excelled m it was known as ‘ Kh&teb,’ or Orator ilverj year a general 
assembly was held at whioh the rival poets repeated their compositions, 
when those poems which were judged to be tiie best, so soon as the 
knowledge of the art of wnting became general, were inscribed on silk 
m letters of gold, and publicly axhibitod, being known as ' A1 Modbahabdt,' 
or golden verses In the poem given altove by Mr Holly, Ayesha 
evidently followed ffie traditloBal poetic manner of her people, whiidt 
was to embody their thoughts m a senes of somewhat discoimected 
aentanceB, ea<m remarkable for its beauty and the grace its exnreosion. 
— Bpnoa. 
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There is onhj one fixed star m the mists of our wandering 
That star is Love ! 

Theie is only one hope in our despairing night 
That hope is Lot el 

All else IS talse All else %s shadow moving upon water. 
All else IS v ind an vanity 

Who shall say what is the weight or the measure of Love ? 
It Is bom of the flesh, it dwelleth lu the spirit. From each 
doth it diatu Ua comfort 

For heaiihj it is as a stai. 

Many aie its shapes, but all ate beautiful, and none ktiow 
u heie the slat tose, or the horizon where it shall set. 

Then, tmning to Leo, and laying her hand upon his 
slionlder, she went on in a fuller and moie tiiumphaut tone, 
speaking in balanced sciiiences that giadnally grew and 
swelled fxoin idealised prose into puie and majestic verso — 
Long haie J loved thee, O my loic, yet has my love not 
lessened 

Long June I watted jor tiue, and behold my teward is at 
hand — is hete t 

Fat an ay I saw thee once, and thou wasi taken from me 
Then in a grate sowed I the seal oj patience, and shone 
upon it with the sun of hope, and watered it with tears of re- 
ventance, and breathed on it with the breath of my knowledge. 
And now, lo ! it hath sprung up, and borne fruit. Lo i out 
of the grave hath it sprang Yea, from among the dry bones 
and ashes of the dead 

I hate waited and my reward is with me. 

I have over come Death, and Death brought back to me hvm 
that was dead 

Therefore do I rejoice, for fair ts the future. 

Green are the paths that we shall tread across the ever- 
lasting meadows. 

The hour is at hand Night hath fled aioay into the 
valleys. 

The dawn kisseth the mountain tops. 

Soft shall we live, my love, and easy shall we go. 

Crowned shall we he with the diadem of Kings 
Worshipping and wonder-struck all peoples of the world, 
Bknded shall fall before our beauty and our might. 

From time unto times shall our greatness thunder on, , 
Itolhng Uke a chariot through the dust of endless ^ys, 
Zumghing shaU m speed vn ow vtetory ani pomp. 
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Lav^htng like the Daylight as he leaps along the fulls 
Onward, stilt triumphant to a triumph ever new / 

Onward, in our power to a poioer unattained I 
Onward, never weary, clad unih splendour for a robe ! 

Till accomplished be our fate, and the night is rushing 
down. 

She paused in her strange and most tlnilling allegorical 
chant, of ■which unfortunately 1 am only able to give the 
bmden, and that feebly enough, and then said — 

‘ Perchance tliou dost not behove my word, Kallilcrates — 
perchance thou tbinko^t that I do delude thee, ami that I liave 
not lived these many jcais, and that thou hast not been born 
again to me Nay, look not so — put awaj that pale cast of 
doubt, for oh, bo suie, lieiein can eiror find no foothold • 
Sooner shall the suns foiget their com so and tlie swallow 
miss lier neat, than my soul sliall swenr a he and be led nstiay 
from thee, KaUikrates Blind me, take away mine eyes, and 
let the daikness utterly fence me in, and still mine cars would 
catch the tone of thine vinfoi gotten \oi(‘t', staking more loud 
against the poitals of m> sense than can tlie call of brazen- 
throated clarions — stop up mine hearing also, and let a thou- 
sand touch me on the Inow, and 1 would name thee out of 
all — >oa, rob me of o\ciy aense, and seo me stand deaf and 
blind, and dumb, and with nenes that cannot weigh the I'alne 
of a touch, yet would my spirit leap within me like a quicken- 
ing child and cry unto my lieait, behold Kallilcrates ' behold, 
thou watcher, tlio watches of thy night arc ended ! behokl 
thou who seekest in tlie night season, thy moiiimg Star 
ariseth ’ 

She paused {iwlnle and then continued, ‘ But stay, if thy 
lieart is yot hardened against the mighty truth and thotl dost 
require a deeper pledge of that which thou dost find too strange 
to undeistand, oven now it shall be given to thee, and to thee 
also, 0 my Holly. Bear each one of you a lamp, and follow 
after me whither I shall lead yon.’ 

Without stopping to think — indeed, speaking for myself, I 
had almost abandoned the function in circumstances under 
wliich to think seemed to be absolutely useless, since thought 
fell hourly helpless against a wall of wonder— -we took 
the lampe and followed her. Going to the end of her ‘ bou- 
doir,' she raised a curtain and revealed a little stair of the 
sort f^at IS so common m these dim oaves of Kdr As we 
hurried down the stair I observed that the steps were worn in 
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tlie centre to such an extent that some of them had been re- 
duced fiom seven and a half inches, at vrhich I guessed their 
original height, to about three and a half. Mow, all the other 
stops that 1 had seen in tlie caves were practically unworn, as 
was to bo expected, seeing tliat the only tralhc which ever 
passed upon them v, that of ’tliose who bore a fresh burden 
to the tomb Therefore this fact struck my notice with that 
curious force with which little things do strike us when our 
minds are absolutely ovei whelmed by a sudden rush of power- 
ful sensations , beaten flat, as it were, like a sea beneath the 
first burst of a hurncano, so that cvoiy little object on the 
surface starts into an unnatural piomincnce. 

At the bottom of the staircase 1 stood and staled at the 
worn steps, and Ajesha, tunung, saw me 

‘ Wondeicst thou whose aie the feet that have worn away 
the rock, my Holly ?’ she asked * They are mine — even mine 
oun light feet 1 I can lemembci wlien these staiis weie fresli 
and level, but loi ti\o thousand jeais and more have I gone 
down hither day by day, and sec, my sandals have eaten out 
the solid stone ' ’ 

1 made no answer, but 1 do not tlimk that anything that 
I liad heaid oi seen bioughl home to my limited understand- 
ing so clear a sense of this being’s overwhelming antiquity as 
that hard granite hollowed out by her soft white feet. How 
many hundreds of thousands of times must she have passed 
up and down that stair to bring about such a result ? 

The stejis led to a tunnel, and a few paces down the tunnel 
was one of the usual curtain -hung doorways, a glance at which 
told me that it was the same wheie I had been a witness of 
that terrible scene by the leaping fiame, 1 recognised the 
pattern of the curtain, and the sight of it brought the dread 
event vividly before my eyes, and made me tremiUe even at its 
memory. Ayesha entered the tomb, for it was a tomb, and 
we followed her— J, for one, rejoicing that the mystery of the 
place was about to ho cleared up, and yet afraid to face its 
solution. 
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THU DLAU VND LIVING M££T 

‘ Bee now the place where I have slept for these two thousand 
years,’ said Ayesha, taking the lamp from Leo's hand and 
holding it above her head Its lays fell upon a little hollow 
in the floor, where I had seen the leapmg flame, but the flie 
ivas out now They fell upon the white form stretched there 
beneath its wrappings upon a bed of stone, upon the fretted 
carving of the tomb, and upon another shelf of stone opposite 
to the one on which the body lay, and separated from it by 
the breadth of the cave. 

' Here,’ went on Ayesha, laying her hand upon the rock 
- ‘here have I slept night by ni’ght for all those gene- 
rations, with but a cloak to cover me It did not become 
me that 1 should lie soft when my spouse yonder,’ and she 

{ louited to the ngid foiin, ‘lay sti^T m death. Here night 
ly night 1 have slept in his cold company- till, thou seest, 
this thick slab, like the stairs down which we passed, has 
worn thin with the tossing of my form — so faithful have 
I been to thee leven in thy space of sleep, Kallikrates. And 
now, mine own, thou shaft see a wondrous thmg— living, 
thou shaft behold thyself dead — for well have I teud^ 
thee during all these years, Kallikrates. Art thou pre- 
pared ? ’ 

We made no answer, but gazed at each othet with fright- 
ened eyes, the scene was so dreadful and so solemn. Ayesha 
advanced, and laid her hand upon the comer of the shroud, 
and once more spoke. 

‘ Be nok afiE^hted,’ sha said , ‘ though the thing seem 
wonderfrtl to thee — ^all we whu live have thus lived before , 
nor is the very shape that holds us a stranger to the sun t 
Only We know it not, because memoiy writes no record, 
and earth hath gathered in the earth she lent us, for none 
have saved our frenn the grave. But 1, by my sHa 
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and by the aita of those dead men of K6r which I have 
learned, lia^e held thee back, O Kallikrates, from the dust, 
that the waxen stamp of beauty on thy face should ever rest 
before mme eye "I'was a mask that memory might fill, 
seiving to fashion out thy presence from the past, and 
give it strength to vv. ider in the iiabitations of my thought, 
clad in a mummerv of lile that stayed my appetite with 
V isions of dead da) s 

‘ Behold now, let the Dead and Living meet * Across 
the gull of Tune they still aie one Tune has po power 
against Identity, though sloop the meieilul hath blotted out 
the tablets of our mind, and with oblivion sealed the sorrows 
that else would hound us liom hie to hie, stnfling the brain 
with gatlieied grids till it buist in the madness of uttermost 
despau Still aie they one, loi the wtappings of our sleep 
shall loll away as thundei clouds befoie tlie wind, the frozen 
voices of the past shall melt m music like mountain snows 
beneath the sun , and the vieeping and the laughter of the 
lost hours shall be heaid once more most sweetly echoing up 
the clifls of imraeasiuable time 

‘ Theiefore, have no leai, Kalliln’ates, when thou — ^living, 
apd but latcdy born — shalt look upon tliino own departed 
self, who breathed and died so long ago I do but turn 
one page in thy Book ol Being, and show thee what is wnt 
theicon 

‘ neJwld f ' 

With a sudden motion she diew the shroud fioni the cold 
form, and let the lampliglit play upon it I looked, and then 
shiank back terrified , since, .say what she might in explana- 
tion, the sight was an uncanny one-- lor her explanations 
weie beyond the grasp of our finite minds, and when they 
were strippeil from tlie mists of vague esotenc philosophy, 
and brought into conflict with the cold and horrifying fact, 
did not do much to bieak its force For tliere, stretched 
upon the stone bier before ns, robed in white and per- 
fectly preserved, was what appeared to be the body of Leo 
Vindey. 1 stared from Leo, standing thert alive, to Leo 
lying ih&ri dead, and could see no diiference; except, per- 
haps, that the body on the bier looked older. Feature toe 
feature they were tiie same, even down to the crop of little 
golden curls, which was Leo’s moat uncommon bwaty. It 
even seemed to me, as I looked, that the expression on the 
dead man’s face resembled that whmh I had sometimes seen 
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upon Leo’s 'when ha was plunged into profound sleep. 1 can 
only sum up the closeness of the resemblance by saying that 
1 never saw twms So exactly similar ^ that dead and living 
pair. 

I turned to see what effect was produced upon Leo by 
the Bight of Ills dead self, and found it to be one of partial 
stupefaction. He stood for two or three minutes staring, and 
said nothing, and when at last he spoke it was only to ejacu- 
late — 

‘ Cover it up, and take me away ’ 

‘ Nay, wait, Kalhkiates,’ said Ayesha, who, standing 'with 
tlio lamp raised above liei head, flooding with its light her 
own rich beauty and the cold wonder of the death clothed 
form upon the biei, lesembled an inspired Sibj'l rather than 
a woman, as she lolled out liei majestic sentences ■with a 
grandcui and a freedom of utterance which, alas ' I am quite 
unable to reproduce 

‘ Wait, I ivould show thee something, that no tittle of my 
crime maybe hidden from thee Do thou, 0 Holly, open the 
garment on the breast of the dead Kallikrates, for perchance 
my lord may tear to touch ins perished self ’ 

I obeyed witli trembling hands ^t seemed a desecration 
and an unhallowed thing to handle tliat sleeping image of the 
live man by my side Picsontly Ins broad chest was bare, 
and there upon it, right over the heart, was a wound, evidently 
inflicted with a spear or dagger 

' Thou seest, Kalhkiatea,’ she said ‘ Know then that it 
was I wlio slew thee in the place of Life I gave thee death. 
I slew thee because of the Egyptian Amenartss, whom thou 
didst love, for by her wiles sue held thy heart, and her I 
could not smite as but now I smote yon woman, fm: she wa>s 
too strong for mo. In my haste and Ditter anger 1 slew thee, 
and uo'W for all these days I have lamented thee, and waited 
for thy coming. And thou hast come, and none can stand 
between thee and me, and of a truth now for death I ■will 
give thee hfs— not life eternal, for that none can give, but 
life and youth that shall endure for thousands upon thou- 
sands of years, aud with it pomp, and power, and wealth, 
and all things that are good ;>ud beautiful, such as have 
been to no man before thee, nor shall be to any man 'who 
comes after. And now one ^mg more, and thou abalt rest 
and make ready for tho day of th> new birth Thou soest 
tliis body, which was thine own. For all these centuries it 
0 ' ' p 
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hath been my cold comfort and my companion, but now I 
need it no more, for 1 have thy living presence, and it can 
bat serve to stir up ntemones of that which I would fain 
foiget. Let it theiefore go back to the dust from which 1 
held it. 

‘ Behold ' I have prepared against this happy hour 1 ' 
And going to the other slielf or stone ledge, which she said 
had served her for a bed, she took fiom it a laige vitrihcd 
double-handed vase, tlio mouth of which was tied up with a 
bladder. This she loosed, and then, having bent down and 
gently kissed the white forehead of the dead man, she undid 
the vase, and sprinkled its contents carefully ovei the form, 
taking, I observed, the greatest precautions against any drop 
of them touching us or herself, and tlien poured out what re- 
mained of the liquid upon the cliest and head. Instantly a 
dense vapoui arose, and the cave was filled with choking 
fumes that prevented us from seeing anything while the deadly 
acid— for 1 presume it was some tremendous preparation of 
that sort — did its work. From the spot where the body 
lay came a fierce fizsing and cracking sound, which ceased, 
however, before the fumes had cleared away. At last they 
were all gone, except a little cloud that still hung over 
tiie corpse. In a couple of nunutes more this too had 
vanished, and wonderful as it may seem, it is a fact that on 
the stone bench that had supported the mortal remains of 
the ancient Kallikrates for so many centuries there was 
now nothing to be seen but a few handfuls of smoking white 
powder. The acid had utterly destroyed the body, and 
even in places eaten into the stone. Ayesha stooped down, 
and, tamng a handful of tins powder in her grasp, threw it 
into the air, saying ^ the some time, m a voice of eahn 
solemnity — 

* Dust to duett— Uie past to the past! — the lost-to the 
lost t — Eallikrates is dead, and is born agam i ’ 

The ashes floated noiselessly to the rocky floor, and we 
stood in awed silence and watched them hdl, too overcome 
for words 

‘ Now leave me,’ she said, ' and sleep if ye may. 1 must 
watch and think, &r to-morrow night we go heme, and th^ 
is idttce 1 trod thej^th that wa must 

Aucordmgly .wsr bowed, and left her. 
r e/e tn owr own apartment 1 
to keo how ho ^ he 
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just before our interview with the murdered Ustane, quite 
proslirat^ by the terrors of the Amahaeger festivity. He was 
sleeping soundly, good honest fellow that he was, and I re- 
joiced to thmlc that his nerves, which, hke those of most un- 
educated people, were far from strong, had been spared the 
closing scenes of this dreadful day. Then we entered our 
own cliamber, and here at last poor Leo, who, ever smee he 
had looked upon that fro/eu image of his living self, had been 
in a state not far removed from stupefaction, burst out into a 
torrent of grief. Now that he was no longer m the presence 
of the dread She, his sense of the awfulness of all that 
had happened, and more especially of the wicked murder of 
Ustane, who was hound to him by ties so close, broke upon 
him hke a storm, and lashed hun into an agony of remorse 
and terror which u'as painful to witness. He cursed him- 
iRclf— he cursed the hour when we had first seen the writing 
on tlie sherd, wluch was being so mystenoualy verified, 
and bitterly he cursed his own weakness Ayesha he dared 
not curse — who dared speak evil of such a woman, whose 
consciousness, for aught we knew, was watchmg us at the 
very moment ’ 

* What am I to do, old fellow ’ he groaned, resting his 
head against iny shoulder in the extremity of hia ^ef. * 1 
let her be killed— not that I could help that, but withm five 
minutes I was kissing her murderess over her body. I am a 
degraded brute, but 1 cannot resist that,’ and here his voice 
sank — ‘ that awful sorceress. I know 1 shall do it again to- 
morrow , 1 know that I am in her power for always ; if 
I never saw her again 1 should never thmk of anybody 
else during all my hfe , I must foUow her as a needle 
follows a magnet ; 1 woidd not go away now if I might i I 
could not leave her, my legs would not carry me, but my 
mind is still clear enough, and m my mmd 1 hate her — 
at least, I think so. It is all so horrible , and that— that 
body 1 What can 1 make of it It was II 1 am sold into 
hondam, old feUov, and she will take my soul as the price of 
herself [ ’ 

Th^, for the first time, I toH Um that I was in a bat 
very Uttls Isetter poedtion; wid 1 am bound to say that, not- 
vrithstKadlng his otm ihmtuation, he had the decency to 
sympathise vrith me. Perhaps he did not ^inb it vrorihi while 
jealousy sati^ that he had no edase so far as the 
lady tuns fioncetne^ I went on to euggest that we riumld ^ 

( » A 
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to run awaj, but we soon rejected the project as futile, and, 
to be perfectly honest, I do not believe that either of us would 
really have left Ayesha even if some superior power had sud- 
denly offered to convey us from these gloomy caves and set us 
down m Cambridge. We could no more have left her than 
a moth can leave the light tliat destroys it. We weio like 
confirmed opium-eaters m our moments of reason we well 
knew the deadly nature ot oui pursuit, hut certainly wo wei e 
not prepared to abandon its terrible delights 

No man who once had seen Hhe unveiled, and heaid the 
music of her voice, and drunk in the bitter wisdom of her 
words, would willingly give up the sight for a whole sea of 
placid joys. How much more, then, was this likely to be so 
when, as m Leo's case, to put mjself out of the ijnestion, this 
extraordinary creature declaicd hei utter and absolute dero- 
tion, and gave what appealed to be ppoofs of its having lasted 
for some two thousand 3 ears 

No doubt she was a wicked person, and no doubt she had 
murdered Ustano when she stood jn her path, but then she 
was very faithful, and by a law of nature man is apt to think 
but lightly of a woman’s crimes, especially if that woman be 
beautiful, and the crime be committed for the love of him 

And then, for the rest, when had such a chance ever come 
to a man before as that w’liich now lay in Leo’s hand '> Tiue, 
m uniting himself to this dread woman, he would place his 
life under the mfluence of a mysterious creature of evil ten- 
dencies,^ but then that would be likely enough to happen to 

' After some months of couBideration of this statement I am bound 
to confesB that 1 am not quite eatisiied of its truth It iB perfectly truo 
that Ayesha committed a murder, but 1 shrewdly suspect that, were we 
endowed with the same absolute power, and if we had the same tro- 
mendoae mterest at stake, we shontd be very apt to do Lkewise under 
parallel circumetancei; Also, it munt be reinembered that ehe looked 
on it as an execution for disobedience under a system which made the 
fdjghtest disobedi^oe punishable by death. Putting aside this question 
of the murder, her evil-doing resolveB itself into the expression of views 
and the acknowledgment of motives which are contrary to our preaching 
if not to onr practice Now at first eight this might bo fairly taken as a 
proof of an ^1 nature, but when we come to consider the great antiquity 
of the mdivMual it becomes doubtful if it was anything more than the 
natnral cynicism which anses from age and bitter experience, and the 
possession of extraordinary powers of observation. Xi is a w^l known 
fSet that very often, puttu^ the penod of boyhood out of the questum, 
the elder we grow the more cTOical and hasAened we get, mde^mai^oi 
na em only served by iln^ely death from utter mord pi^aotion it not 
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liim in any ordinary marriage. On the other hand, however, 
no ordinary marriage could hrmg him such awful beauty — for 
awful is the only word that can describe it — such divine de- 
votion, such wisdom, and command over tlie secrets of nature, 
and the place and power tliat they must wm, or, lastly, the 
royal crown of unending youth, if indeed she could give that 
No, on the whole, it is not wonderful that, though Leo was 
plunged 111 bitter shame and grnd, such as any gentleman 
would have fell under the ciicumstauces, he was not ready to 
cnteiiam the idea of luiming away from Kis extraordiuaiy 
toi tune 

My own opinion is that ho would hare been mad if he had 
done so Hut then I confess that my statement on the matter 
must bo accepted with qualifications I am in love with 
Ayesha myself to this day, and 1 would rather have been the 
object of her afiection foi one short week than that of oajy 
other woman m the world foi a whole lifetime And lot me 
add that, if anybody w'ho doubts this statement, and thinks me 
foolish for making it, could have seen Ayesha diaw her veil 
and flash out 111 beauty on his gaze, Ins view' would exactly 
LOincide with my own. Of couise, 1 am speaking of any man. 
We never had the advantage of a lady's opinion of Ayoslia.but 
1 think it quite possible that she would have regarded the 
Queen with dislike, would have expiessed her disapproval in 
some more or less pointed maniiei, and ultimately have got 
heiself blasted 

For two hours or more Leo and 1 sat with shaken nerves 
and frightened eyes, and talked ovei the miraculous events 
through which wo were passing. It seemed like a dream or a 
fairy tale, instead of the solemn, sober fact. Who would have 
behoved that the wiitmg on the potsherd was not only true, 

moral corruption. No one will deny that a young man ib on the average 
belter than an old one, for he is without that experience of the order of 
things that in certain thoughtful dispositions can hardly fail to produce 
cynioism, and that disregard of acknowledged methods and established 
custom which we coll evi] Now the oldest man upon the earth was but 
a baba compaied to Ayeiha, and the wisest man upon the earth was not 
ono-third as wise And the fruit of her wisdom was this, that there was 
but one thing worth living for, and that is liove in its highest sense, 
and to gain that good tiling she was not prepared to stop at trifles. Thia 
IB really the sum of her evil doings, and it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that, whatever may be bought of them, she had some nriues 
developed to a degree very uncommon m either sex— oonataucy, for 
uetance,— L. H. a 
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but tliat 'we should live to venfy its trutli, and that we two 
seekers should find her who was sought, patiently awaiting 
our coming in tlie tombs of Kor ? Who would have thought 
that in the person of Leo this mysterious woman should, as 
she beheved, discovtir the being whom she awaited from 
century to century, aiul whose former earthly habitation she 
had till tins very night preserved But so it was. In tlie 
face of all we had seen it was difhcult for us as ordmaiy 
leasoning men any longer to doubt its truth, and therefore at 
last, with liumbld' hearts and a deep sense of the impotence of 
human knowledge, and the insolence of its assumption that 
denies that to ^ possible which it has no experience of, wo 
laid ourselves down to sleep, leaving our fates in the hands uf 
that watchmg Providence which luid thus chosen to allow us 
to draw the veil of human ignorance, and reveal to us for good 
or evil a glimpse of the possibilities of life 
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JOB HAS A PBE8ENT1MBNT * 

It was nine o’clock on the following morning when Job, who 
btill looked scared and fiightened, came in to call me, and at 
the same time breathe his gratitude at finding us alive m our 
beds, which it appeared was more than he had expected. 
When I told him of the awful end of poor Ustone he was even 
more grateful at our survival, and much shocked, though 
Ustane had been no favourite of his, or he of hers, for the 
matter of that She called him * pig ’ in bastard Arabic, and 
he called her ‘hussy’ in good English, but these amenities 
w'ore forgotten iii the face of the catastrophe that had over' 
whelmed her at the hands of her Queen. 

‘ I don’t want to say anything as mayn’t bo agreeable, sir,’ 
said Job, when he had finished exclaiiiiing at my tale, ' but 
it’s my opmion that that there She is the old gentleman him- 
self, or perhaps his wife, if he has one, which I suppose he 
has, for he couldn’t be so wicked all by himself. The Witch 
of Endor was a fool to her, sir bless you, she would make 
no more of raismg every gentleman m the Bible out of these 
her© beastly tombs than I should of growing cress on an 
old flannel. It’s a country of devils, this is, sir, and she’s 
the master one of tho lot , and if ever we get out clear it 
will be more than I expect to do 1 don’t see no way out of 
it. That witch isn’t likely to let a fine young man Uke Mr. Leo 
go ’ 

‘ Come,' I said, ‘ at any rate she saved his life,' 

‘ Yes, and she’ll take his soul to pay for it. She’ll make 
him a witch, like herself. I say it’s wicked to have anything 
to do witlx those sort of people. Last night, sir, I lay awa^ 
and read m my little Bil^ that my poor old mo^er gave i^ 
about what is going to happen, to sorce^resses and thmn sort, 
till aw hab stood on end. Xiord, how the old lady wchi^ 

ktara lOm saw whot’O her Job liad gpt to r 
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‘ Yes, it’3 a queer country, and a queer people too, Job,’ I 
aiisweied, with a sigh, for, though I am not superstitious like 
Job, 1 admit to a natural ahnnkiiig, which w^ not bear in- 
vestigation, from the things tliat are above Nature. 

‘ Yon .aie right, ''ir,' he answered. ‘ and if you won’t think 
me very foolish, I ^nould like to say something to you now 
that Ml Leo is out of the way ’ — (Leo had got up eaily and 
gone tor a stroll) — ‘ and thiit is that T know it is the last 
countiy as ever I sh.aU see in tins world 1 had a dream hist 
night, and I dreamed that I saw my old father with a, kind of 
night-shirt on him, eomethuig like these folks ear when they 
want to be in particular full-diess, and a Int of that feathery 
glass in las hand, winch he may have gathered on the way, 
for 1 saw lots of it yesteiday about three hundred yards from 
the mouth of this beastly cave 

‘ “Job,” he said to me, solemn hke, and yet with a kind of 
satisfaction shining through him, more like a Methody parson 
when he has sold a neighbour a maiked lioisc lor a sound 
one and cleared twenty pounds by the job than anything 
I can tliuik on — “ Job, time’s up, Job , but I never did 
expect to have to come and hunt you out m this ’ore place, 
Job' Such ado as I have had to nose \ou up, it wasn’t 
fhendly to give your pool old father sudi a run, let alone 
that a wonderful lot ot bad characters hail Irom tins place 
Kor.” ’ 

’ Regular cautions,’ I suggested. 

‘Yes, sir— of course, sii, that's just what he said they was 
— " cautions, downright scorcheis ” — sir, and I'm sure I don’t 
doubt It, seeing what 1 know of them and then hot-potting 
ways,’ went on Job, sadly ‘ Anyway, he was sure that time 
was up, and went away saying that we should see moie tliui 
wo cai'ed for of each othei soon, and 1 suppose he was a-thinking 
of the fact that father and 1 never could hit it off together for 
longer nor three day e, and 1 daresay that things will be eimilar 
when we meet again.’ 

‘ Surely,’ I said, ‘ you don't think that you are going to 
die because you dreamed you saw your old father ; if one dies 
because one dreams of one’s father, what happens to a man 
^who dreams of his motber-ui-law ? ’ 

* Ah, sir, you’re laughing at me,’ said Job ; ‘ but, you^seu, 
you didn’t know my old father If it had been anybo^ else — 
my Aunt Mai», for instance, who nevmr made much of a 
i should not mve thought so modi of it ; but my 
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that idle, which he shouldn't have been with seventeen chil- 
dren, that he would never have put himself out to come here 
juat to see the place. Mo, sii , £ know tliat ho meant business 
M’oll, sir, I can’t help it , 1 suppose every man must go some 
lime 01 other, though it is a haid thing to die in a place like 
this, whore Cluistian buiial isn’t to be had for its weight in 
gold I’ve tiled to bo a good man, sir, and do ray duty 
honest, and if it wasn’t lor the suporcilus kind ol w’ay in 
which fathei earned on last night — a soit of sniftnig at me 
as it w«ie, as though he hadn’t no opinion ol my lefereiices 
and tostiinonials — i should feel easy enough 111 my mmd. 
Any way, an, I’ve been a good servant to jou and Mi Leo, 
bless him I- -why, it seems but the other daj that I used to 
lead lum about the stiects with a penny whip , — an^ if ever 
you get out of this place -which, as lather didn’t ^lude to 
jou, perhaps jou may -I hope >ou will think kindly of my 
whitened bones, ,uid nevei have anything moie to do with 
Gieek w’nlmg on flowei-poto, bir, if I may make so bold as to 
bay so ’ 

' Come, come, Job,’ I said beiioubI>, ' Ibis is all nonsense, 
>ou know. You mustn't be silly onougli to go getting such 
ideas into your he.ul. We've lived through some queer thmgb, 
and I hope that wo may go on doing so ' 

‘ No, bir,' ausweied Job, in a tone of coiiMctiou that jarred 
on me unpleasantly, * it isn’t iionsenno I’m a doomed man,.ajid 
I feel it, and a wonderful uncomfortable feeling it is, sir, for one 
can't help wondering how it’s going to come about. If you 
aie eating jour dimier you tlnuk of poison and it goes against 
your btomacU, and if you aco walking along these dark rabbit- 
burrows you think of knives, and Lord, don’t you just shiver 
about the back • I ain’t particular, sir, provided it’s sharp, like 
tliat poor girl, who, now that she’s gone, I am sorry to have 
spoke hard on, though 1 don’t approve of her morals in getting 
married, which I consider too quick to be decent. StiU, sir,’ 
and poor Job turned a shade paler as he said it, ‘ I do hope it 
'ivon’t be that hot-pot game.' 

‘ Monseuse,’ 1 broke in angrily, ' nonsense ' ’ 

‘ Very well, sir,’ said Job, * it isn’t my place to differ from 
vou, sir, hut if you happen to be going anywhere, sir, I should 
ne obhged if yon could manage to take me with you, aeemg 
that I shall ho glad to have a friendly face to look at xvhen tiie 
time comes, just to help one through, as it were. And now. 
Sir, I'll be ^tting the nreakGast,' and ho went, loaving ms m 
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a very uncomfortable state of mind. I was deeply attacbed to 
old Job, who was one of the best and honesteat men I hare ever 
had to do with m any class of hfe, and really more of a inend 
than a servant, and the mere idea of anything happening to 
him brought a lump into my tliroat. Beneath all his ludicrous 
talk 1 could see th^£ he himself w^as quite convinced that 
something was going to happen, and though in most cases 
these convictions tiiim out to be utter moonshmo— and this 
particular one especially was to be ampl) accounted for b^ tlie 
gloomy and unaccustomed surroundings in which its victim 
was placed — still it did more or less carry a chill to my heart, 
as any dread that is obviously a. genuine obj,ect of belief is apt 
to do, however absurd tlie belief may be Presently the break- 
fast arrived, and with it Loo, who had been talang a walk 
outside the cave — to clear Ins mind, he said— and very glad I 
was to see both, for they gave me a respite from my gloomy 
thoughts After breakfast we went for another walk, and 
watched some of the Amahaggor sowing a plot of ground with 
the gram from which they make their booi This they did in 
scriptural fashion- a man with a bag made of goat’s hide 
fastened round Ins waist walking up and down the plot and 
scattering the seed as he went It was a positive relief to see 
one of these dreadful people do anytliing so homely and 
pleasant as sow a held, perhaps because it seemed to link 
them, as it were, with the rest of humanity. 

As we were letuming Billah met ua, and informed us that 
it was She's pleasure that we should wait upon her, and 
accordingly we entered her presence, not without trepidation, 
for Aresha was certainly an exception to the rule Familiarity 
with her might and did breed passion and wonder and horror, 
but it certainly did not breed contempt. 

We were as usual shown in by the mutes, and after tiiese 
had retired Ayeaha unveiled, and once more bode Leo 
ber, which, notwithstanding his heart-Be«roliings of the pre- 
vious night, he did with more c^rity and fervour than 
stiictoosB courtesy required ' 

She laid her white hand on his head, and l(K>ked him foD^ 
in the eyesi. ' Dost thou wonder, my Kallihrates,’ she 
‘ when thou shalt oall me ah thine own, end when we M 
a truth be for one another and to ime another? ^ 
thee. }?*irgt, mu 0 t thon be even ae 1 am, not 
&r that 1 am not* but so eased and hardeit^ aoahist’ ^ 
bttteka of that wrowa abali'gbui# 
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of thy vigorous life as the snubeamB glaxice from vrater. As 
yet 1 may not mate -with thee, for thou and I are different, 
and the very brightness of my being would bum thee up, and 
perchance destroy thee. Thou couldst not even endure to 
look upon me for too long a time lest thine e>eB should ache, 
and thy senses swim, and tbeiefore' (with a little nod) ‘ shall I 
presently veil myself again.' This, by the way, she did not 
do. ‘ No . listen, thou shalt not he tried beyond endurance, 
foi this veiy evening, an hour befoie the sun goes down, shall 
we start hence, and by to-monow’s daik, if all goes well, and 
the road is not lost to me, which I pray it may not be, we 
shall stand in the place of Life, and thou slialt bathe in the 
file, and come forth glorified, as no man ever was before thee, 
and then, Ivallikrates, thou shalt call me wife, and I will call 
thee husband ’ 

Leo muttered something in answer to this astonishing 
statement, I do not know what, and she laughed a httle at bis 
confusion, and went on 

‘ And thou, too, 0 Holly , to thee also 1 will grant this 
boon, and then of a trutli thou shalt be evergreen, and this 
I will do — well, because thou hast pleased me. Holly, for thou 
ait not altogether a fool, like most of the sons of men, and 
because, though thou hast a school of philosophy as full of 
nonsense as those of the old days, yet hast thou not forgotten 
liow to turn a pretty phrase about a lady’s eyes.' 

‘ Hulloa, old fellow I ' whispered Leo, with a return of his 
former clieerfulucss, ' have you been paying comphments ? I 
should never have thought it of jou ' ’ 

‘ 1 thank thee, Ayesha,' 1 replied, with as much dignity 
as 1 could command, ' but if there be such a place as thou 
dost describe, and if in tins strange place there may he found 
a Aery virtue that can hold off Peath when he comes to pluck 
us by the hand, yet would I none of it. For me, 0 Ayesha, 
the world has not proved so soft a nest that I would lie in it 
for ever. A stony-hcaited mother is our earth, and stones 
are tlie bread die gives hSr children for their daily food. 
Stones to eat and bitter water for their thirst, and stripes for 
tender nurture. Who would eiUiiire this for many lives ? 
Who Would so load up his baek with memories of lost hours 
and loves, and of his neighbour's sorrows that he cannot 
less^ and ‘^ii^om that biings not consolation ? It is hard 
to die, faeoaqiftfi our ,deliaa|te ffesh doth shrink hack from the 
V(orm it hqt feel, «nd Oust unknown whicU lihe 
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Winding tibeet curtains from our view. But harder still, to 
my fancy, would it be to live on, green in the leaf and fair, 
but dead and lotten at the core, and feel that other secret 
worm of memory gnawing e\oi at the heart.’ 

‘ Bethink ihce, Holly,’ she said , ‘ yet do long life and 
sticngtli and beauti be>ond measure mean powei and all 
things that are dear to man ’ 

■ And what, O (jueen,’ I an&worDd, ‘ me those things that 
am deal to man Aic tlicy not bubbles ’ Is not ambition 
but an endleb.s ladder by which no height is cvei climbed till 
the last uiutaeiiablc luiig is mounted ^ Foi heiglit leads on 
to lieiglit, and there is no lebtnig-place upon them, and imig 
doth glow upon rung, and tlieie is no limit to the number 
Does not w ealth satiate and become nauseous, and no longer 
serve to satisfy or pleasuie, or to bu> an hour’s ease of mind’ 
And is there any end to wisdom that ive may hope to reach it 
Bathei, the moie we learn, shall we not theieby be able only 
to better compass out oui ignorance ? Did we live ter thou- 
sand yeais could wo hope to solve the secrets of the suns, and 
of the space hejoiid the suns, and ot the Hand that hung them 
111 the heavens ’ Would not our wisdom be but as a gnawing 
bungei Cdlhng our consciousness day by day to a knowledge 
of the empt> craving of oui souls ’ Would it not be but as a 
light in one of these great caverns, that, though bright it burn, 
and brighter yet, doth but the inoic serve to show the depths 
of the gloom around it ’ And w'hat good thmg is there beyond 
that wo may gam by length of days ’ ’ 

‘ Nay, my Holly, there is love — love which makes all 
things beautiful, yes, and bieathe divuuty into the very dust 
we tread With love shall life roll on gloriously from year to 
year, hke the voice of some great music that has power to 
hold the hearei’s heart poised on eagles’ wings above tbe 
sordid shame and folly of the earth ’ 

* It may be so,' I answered ; * but if tbo loved one prove a 
broken reed to pierce us, or if the love be loved m vain — w^t 
then ? Shall a man grave his sorrows upon « stone when he 
has but need to write them on the wa^f Nay, 0 Sh^, 1 
will live my day and grow old with generation, and die 
my appointed deadi, and be forgottei^ For 1 do hope for an 
immortality to which the little span that perchance thou 
confer will be but as a finger’s length hiia against the'meaiute 
of the great world ; and, mark Hiis 1 the immortaUty to 
t look, and whooh my faith dotli j^omise to me, ha 
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from tlie bonda tliat here must tie my spint down. For, 
while the flesh endures, sorrow and evil and the scorpion 
whips of sin must endure also , but when the flesh haa 
fallen from us, then shall tlie spiiit shine forth clad in tlie 
biightness of eteinal good, and for its common air shall 
hieathe so rare an ether of most noble thouglits tliat the 
highest aspiiation oi our manhood, or the purest in- 
cense of a maiden’s prayer, Avould prove too gross to float 
therein ’ 

‘ Thou lookest high,’ answered Ayesha, with a little laugh, 
and speakest elciiily as a tiuinpet and with no uiiceitain 
sound And yet inethinks that hut now didst thou talk of 
“ that Unknown ” fiom which the windmg-shcet doth curtain 
us. But perchance, thou seest with the eye of Faith, gazing 
on this briglitiiesa, that is to he, through the pamied-glass of 
tliy imagination Strange aie the pictuies of the fiituie that 
mankind can thus draw with this brush of faith and tins 
many-coloured pigment of imagination ' Stiaiige, too, that 
no one of tliem tallies with another 1 I could tell thee— but 
tiiere, what is the use- wliy loh a fool of his bauhlo ^ Lot it 
pass, and I jiray, 0 Hollv, that when thou shalt feel old age 
creeping slowly on tliysolt, and the dull edge of eld making 
havoc in thy hram, thou majeat not bitleily regiot that thou 
didst cast away the imperial boon I would ha\e given to thee. 
But so it has evei boon , man can noser be content with that 
wdnch his hand may pluck If a lamp be in his reacli to light 
him through the darkness, 3tiaightwa> he casts it down be 
cause it 13 no star. Happiness dances ever a pace before him, 
like the marsh-fire in the swamps, and ho must catch the lire, 
and he must win the star t Beauty is naught to him, because 
there are bps more honey sweet , and wealth is poverty, be- 
cause others can weigh him down with heavier shekels , and 
fame is emptiness, because there have been greater men than 
he Thyself thou saidst it, and I turn thy w'oids against 
thee. Well, thou dreamest that thou slialt clasp the star. 
I believe it not, and 1 name thee fool, my Holly, to throw 
away the lamp.’ 

1 mkde no answer, for. especially before Leo, I could not 
tell her that ainoo I bad seen her face I knew it must always 
be before my eyes, and that I had no wish to prolong an ex- 
istence whien must always be haunted and tortui'ed by her 
last’ bitteniasB of unsatisfied love. Hui 
' ih it was, and is it to this hour t 
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* And now/ went on She, changing her tone and the sub- 
ject together, * tell me, my Kallikrates, for as yet 1 know it 
not, how came ye to seek me here ? Yesternight thou, duht 
say that Kallikrates — him whom thou suwest dead -was 
thine ancestor. How wis it ^ Tell me — idion dust not speak 
oveiTOUch I ’ 

Thus adjured, Leo told her tho wondciful story of the 
casket and of the potsherd that, written on by his ancestress, 
the Egyptian Amcnartas, had been the means of guiding ns 
to her. Ayesha hstoned intently, and, when he had finished, 
spoke to mo 

‘ Did 1 not tell thee once, when we talked of good and 
evil, O Holly — it was when, my beloved lay so ill —that 
out of good came evil, and out of evil good — that they who 
sowed knew not what tlie oiop should be, not he who struck 
where tho blow should fall ** Bee, now this Egyptian 
Amenartas, this royal child of the Nile who hated me, and 
whom even now I hate, for m a way slie did prevail against 
me — see, now, she hei self hath been the very means to bring 
her lover to mine arms • Poi hei sake I slew him, and now, 
behold, through her he has come back to me I She would 
have done me evil, and sowed her seeds that I might reap 
tares, and behold she hath given me mote than aU the world 
can give, and there is a strange square for thee to fit into thy 
circle of good and evil, 0 Holly ! 

* And so,’ she went on after a pause — ‘ and so she hade 

her son destroy me if he might, because I slew his father. 
And thou, my Kallikrates, art the father, and lU a sense thou 
art likewise the son , and wouldst thou avenge thy wrong, 
and the wrong of that far-off mother of thine, upon me, O 
Kallikrates ? Hee,' and she slid to her knees, and drew the 
white corsage still farther down her ivorjr see, her# 

brats my heait, and there by thy side is a knife, heavy, and 
long, and sharp, tW very kniio to slay an eimng woman with. 
Take it now, and be avenged. Strike, and strike home !-~so 
ebah thou be satnsfied, Kallikrates, and go through Ufa a 
ha^ipy man, because thou hast paid back the wrong, and 
obeyed the mandate of the past.^ 

Be look^ at hef, and then.stretehed out his hand and 
lifted her to hue feet. . - . ' ' 

’ Ayesha,'^ hh sa^ sadly; ^UiouknotfeskW'sU 
rannot i^ke tfiee, no^ ev^ jbr 1^ aitlMiof hs«, 
thdii riew^st hot t am in ,tay ixnmr. 2 
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slave to thoo How can I Mil thee ? — sooner should I slay 
injself.’ 

‘ Almost dost thou begin to love me, Kallikrates,’ she 
ans^vered, smiling, ‘ And now tell me of thy country - ’tis a 
great people, is it not ’ with an empue like that of Rome ' 
yurelj thou wilt return thither, and it is well, for I would 
not that thou sbouldst dwell m these caves of K6r. Nay, 
tkIigu once thou ait even as I am, we will go hence — fear not 
hut that I shall find a path — and then shall we journey to tliii. 
KngUnd of thine, and live as it hoeometli us to live. Two 
tiiousaiid jears ha^e 1 waited for the day when 1 should see 
the last of these hateful ca^es and tins gloomj -visaged folk, 
and now it is at hand, and my heart bounds up to meet it like 
a child’s towards its holiday For thou shalt rule this Eng- 
land — 

‘ But we have a (lueeu already,’ broke m Leo, hastily 

‘ It IS naught, it is naught,’ said Ayesha , ‘ she can he 
overthrown ' 

At this we both broke out into an exclamation of dismay, 
and explained that wo should as soon think of o\ei throwing 
ourselves 

‘ But here is a strange thing,’ said Ayesha, m astomsh- 
ment , * a queen whom her people love ' Surely the world 
must have changed since I dwelt m Kor,’ 

Again we explained that it was the chaiacter of monarchs 
that had changed, and that the one under whom we lived Was 
venerated and beloved by all right- thiiikmg people m her vast 
realms. Also, we told bei tliat real power m our country 
rested m the hands of the people, and that we were m fact 
ruled by tlie votes of the lower and least educated classes of 
the community 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘a democracy — then surely there is a 
tyrant, for I have long since seen that democracies, having 
no clear wull of their own, m the end set up a tyrant, and 
worship him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ we have onr tyrants * 

‘ Well,’ she answered resignedly, * we can at any rate 
uostroy these tyrants, and EAlLVates shall rule the land.’ 

I mstemtly informed Ayesha tiiat in England ‘ blasting ’ 
Was not an amusemeut that could be indulged m with 
impmjity, and that any such attempt would meet with, 
the consideration of the Taw and probably end upon ih 
scaffold. ' t / f 
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‘ The law,’ she laughed with scorn — ‘ the law ! Canst 
thou not understand, O Holly, that I am above the law, and 
BO shall Kallikrates be also All human law will be to us 
as the north wind to a mountain. Does the wind bend the 
mountain, or the in<i'nntam the wind ’ 

• And now leave me, I pray thee, and thou too, my own 
KalhkrateB, for 1 would make me ready against our journey, 
and so must yo both, and your soivant also. But bung no 
great store of things with thee, for I trust that we shall lie 
but three days gone Then shall we return hither, and 1 
will make a plan whereby we ean bid faiewell for ever to 
these sepulchres of Kor. Yea, suiely tliou niiiyst kisa my 
hand ' ’ 

So we went, I, for one, meehtating deeply on the awful 
nature of the problem that now opened out before us The 
lernbla She had evidently determined to go to England, 
and it made me absolutely shudder to tlunL. what would 
be the result of her arrival there. What her powers w’ere I 
knew, and I could not doubt but that she would exercise them 
to the fuU. It might he possible to control her foi a while, 
but her proud, ambitious spirit would be certain to break 
loose and avenge itself for the long centuries of its solitude 
She would, if necessary, and if the unaided power of her beauty 
did not prove equal to the occasion, blast her way to any 
end she set before her, and, as she could not die, and for aught 
I knew could not even bo killed,* what was there to stop her ? 
In the end she would, T had little doubt, assume absolute rule 
over the Bntish dominions, and probably over the whole 
eai'th, and, though 1 was sure that she would speedily make 
ours the most i^lorious and prosperous empire that the world 
has over seen, it would be at the cost of a terrible sacrifice of 
life. 

The story sounded like a dream or some extraordinary m* 
vention of a speculative brain, and yet it was a fact — a 
wonderful fact— of which the whole world would soon be 
called on to take notice. What was the meaning of it aU ? 

' I regret to say that I was never able to ascertain it She was invul- 
nerable agaiDst the accidents of life. Presumably this was so, else some 
nuBodventore would have been sure to put an end to her m the coarse 
of so many oentnnes. True, she offered to let Leo slay her, but very 
pidbably this was only an experiment to try bis temper and mental atti- 
tude towards her. Ayesha never gave way to impulse without some nhd 
ob]fuL— L. H. S. V 
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After much thinking 1 coukl only conclude that tins mar- 
vellous creature, whose passion had kept her for so many cen- 
turies chained as it weie, and comparatively harmless, was 
now about to be used by Providence as a means to chango 
the order of the world, and possibly, by the building up of a 
power that could no more be rebelled against or q^uestioned 
than the decrees of Fate, to chango it materially for the 
better. 
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THE TEMPLE OP TRUTH. 

Oim preparations did not talce us very long. We put a cbongo 
of clotbmg apiece and some spare boots into my band-bag, 
also we took our revolvers and an express iifle each, together 
with a good supply of ammunition, a precaution to wluoli, 
under PioNidence, wo subsequently owed our lives over ,and 
over again. The rest of our gear, together with our heavy 
rifles, we left behind ua, 

A few rnmutea before the appointed time we once more 
attended in Ayesha’s boudoir, and found hei also ready, the 
dark cloak thrown over her wmding-sheetlike wrappings. 

' Are ye prepared for the great venture ? ’ she said 
‘ We are,’ I answered, ‘ though for my part, Ayesha, I have 
no faith in it ’ * 

‘ Ah, my Holly,’ slie said, * thou art of a truth hke those 
old Jews — of whom the memory vexes me so sorely — un- 
believing, and hard to accept tliat which they have not known. 
But thou shalt see , for unless my mirror yonder liesv’ and she 
pointed to the font of crystal water, * the path is yet open as 
it was of old time And now let us start upon the new life 
which shall end — who kuoweth where ? ' 

'Ah,' 1 echoed, *who knows where?' and we passed 
down into the great central cave, and out into the Ught of day- 
At the mouth of the cave we found a single litter waiting, 
with BIX bearers, all of them mutes, and wiQi them I was re- 
lieved to see our old fnend Biuali, for whom I had conesired 
a sort of affeetdon. It appeared that, for reasons not ne^toary 
to explain at length, Ayesha had thought it best t^t^With 
the exception of herself, we should proceed on foot, this 
we were nothing loth to do, after our long oonfisett^ in 
tlM»e oavM, which, however suitable tiiev m^t be fo£sa^- 
gingtdarly inappropriate vfofd, hy.ihe way, 
ttitobs, whieh oarfoin^ did |iot 
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given to their keeping — were depressing habitations for breath- 
ing mortals hke ourselves. Either by accident or by the orders 
of Site, the space in front of the cave where we had beheld 
that a'^ul dance was perfectly clear of spectators Not a soul 
could be seen, &.nd consequently 1 do not behove that our 
departure was known to anybody, except perhaps the mutes 
who waited on Slie, and they were, of course, in the habit of 
keeping what they saw to themselves. 

In a few minutes’ time we were stepping out sharply across 
the great cultivated plain or lake bed, framed like a vast 
emerald in its setting of frowning cliff, and had another opjior- 
tiinity of wondering at the extraordinary nature of the site 
chosen by these old people of Kor for their capital, and at the 
marvellous amount of labour, ingenuity, and engineering skill 
that must have been brought into requisition by tlie founders 
of the city to dram so huge a sheet of water, aud to keep it 
clear of subsequent accumulations It is, indeed, so far as 
my oxpenonco goes, an unequalled instance of what man can 
do in the face of nature, for in my opinion such achievements as 
the Suez Oanal or even the Mont Cenis Tunnel do not approach 
this ancient undertaking in magnitude and grandeui of con- 
ception. 

When we hod been walkmg for about half an hour, en- 
}oying ourselves exceedingly in the delightful cool which at 
this time of the day always appeared to descend upon the 
great plain of K6r, and that in some degree atoned for the 
want of any land or sea breeze — for all wmd was liept off by 
the rocky mountain wall — we began to get a clear view of what 
Billah had informed us were the rums of the great city. And 
oven from that distance wo could see how wonderful those 
rums were, a feet which with every step we took became more 
evident The town was not very large if compared to Baby- 
lon or Thebes, or other cities of remote antiquity ; perhaps its 
outer wall contained some twelve square imles of ground, or a 
little more. Not had the walls, so ^ as we could judge when 
vre reached them, been very high, probably not more than forty 
feet, which was about their present height where they had not 
through the sinking of the groundr or some such cause, fallen 
into ruin, ^ The reason of this, no doubt, was that the people 
of K6r, bemg protected froin any outside attack by for more 
tremendous ramparts than any that the hand of man could 
rw, oxAy xequ^ed them for show and. to guard against mvil 
oi^cord. But on &e other hand ihey wme as broad as the^^ 
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■were liigli, built eutirely of diessed stono» heiflrti, no doubt, from 
the vast caves, and surrounded by a great moat some sixty 
toet in width, many icacbes of ■which weie still filled "with 
iv.iter About ten minutes before the sun finally sank we 
leached ^’ns moat, and passed do'wn and through it, clamber- 
ing acrof. what evidently were the piled up fiagmonts of a 
great budge m order to do so, and then wuth somo little difh 
cully ovoi the slope of the wall to its summit I 'wish that it 
lay within the pow'er of inj pen to gi\e an idea of tho gran- 
deur of the sight that then met our view There, all bathed 
in the rod glow of the sinking aun, wore miles upon miles ot 
ruins— columns, templet., alnmcs, and the palaces of kings, 
vaiiod with patches of giccn bush Of couise tho roofs of 
tliose buildings had long since fallen into decay and vanished, 
hut owing to tho evticme massiveness of tho style of build- 
ing, and to the hardness and durability of tho lock employed, 
most of the party walls and gieat columns still icmained 
standing ' 

Stiaight befoic iis stretched away what Imd evidently been 
the mam thoioughfare of the iity, foi it was very wide and 
legular — wider than the Thames Fjmhanlcment IJcmg, as w'O 
alteiwaids discovered, paved, oi rather built, throughout of 
blocks of diessed stoiio, such as w'cio employed m the walls, 
it was but little oveigiown oven now with grass and shrubs 
that could get no depth of soil to live in \Vhat had been the 
p.irks and gardens, on the contiory, wcio now dense jungle 
Indeed, it was easy even from a distance to trace the course of 
the vaiious loada by tho buint-up appearance of tlio scanty 
glass that giew upon them. On either side of this great 
thoioughfare weie vast blocks of luiiis, each block, generally 
spe.akmg, being separated from its neighboui by a space of 
what Imd once, I suppose, been garden-ground, but was now 
dense and tangled bush They were all built of the same 
coloured stone, and most of them had pillars, which was as 
much as we could make out m the fading light as we passed 

’ In connection tvith the extraordinary slate ol preservation of these 
ruins after so vast a lap^c of tune — at least six thousand years — 'it must 
lie remembered that K6r was not burnt or destioyed by an enemy or an 
rtuLliqiiakc, but deserted, owiug to the action of a terrible plague Con 
eeiiiiebtly the Ileuses were left unhamied , also the clunate of the plain 
iS remarkably fine aud dry, and there is Vbry lUtlo ram or wind , as a 
result of ■which these- telics have only to contend against the unaided 
aefion of tune, that works but SlO'Wly upon such massive bloo^ 
moBonvT.— L H-B. 
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swiftly up the mam road, that I believe I am right in saying 
no living foot had pressed for thousands of years * 

Presently we came to an enormous pilo, which we nghtly 
took to he a temple covenrig at least eight acres of ground, 
and appaiently arianged in a senes of coiiits, each one eu- 
closing anothei of sraallei si/e, on the principle ot a Chmese 
nest of bo\es, tlio comls being sepaiatcd one* ftom tho other 
by rows of huge columns And, wJjile 1 tlnuk ol it, 1 may as 
Avell svate aiemaikablo thing abont the shape ol these columns, 
wdiicli resembled none that J evoi seen or heard of, 

being fashioned with a kind of waist ni the coiitie, and 
Bwellmg out above and below At lust we thought tliat this 
shape was meant to rouglily symbolise 01 suggest tho female 
foira, as was a common habit amongst tho ancient religions 
architects of many creeds On the loILniing day, Jioivoier, 
.rs wo went up the slopes ot tho mountain, we distoveied a 
laigc quantity of the most sLitt Jy looking palms, of winch tho 
tiuiiks grew exactly in this sliape, and I have now no doubt 
hut that tlio first designer of those col.imns drew Ins inspira- 
tion from the graceful bends ot those \cij palms, 01 lathor of 
thorr ancestors, which then, somo eight oi ten thousand jears 
ago, as now, heaiitihed the slopes ol tho mountain that had 
once formed tho shores of the volcanic hil^e 

At tlio fagada ot this liuge temple, which, I should 
rmagnie, is almost as laige as that of El-Karnac, at Thebes, 
some ot tho largest columns, wlncJi I inejsuicd, being be- 
tween eighteen to twenty feet in diameter at the base, by 
about aeyeiity feet in heiglit, our little pioccssion was halteci, 
and Ayeaha deocendtd tioin her litter. 

* There w'as a spot here, Kalhkrates,’ she said to Leo, who 
liad run to holp her down, ‘ where one might sleep. Two 
thousand years ago did thou and 1 and that Egyptuu asp 
rest therein, hut since then I have not set foot here, noi any 
man, and peichaucc it has fallen,’ and, followed by the rest 

* Billali told me that the Amahaggcr believe that the site of tho 
city IS haunted, and could not be persuaded to enter it upon any con- 
sideration. Indeed, I could see that ho hunseif did. not at all like doing 
EO, and was only consoled by the reflection that he was under the direct 
protection of S^ie U struck Loo and m>eel£ as verytunous that a 
people which has no objection to living amongst the dcixd, with whom 
their iamiharity has perhaps bred contempt, and oven using their bodies 
for purposes of fuel, should be tenificd at appioaching the habitations 

^that these very departed had occupied when alive After all, however| 
'if 19 only a sava^ inconsistency. — Xi.H. Sb 
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of ns, she passed up a vast flight of broken and rumed steps 
into the outer court, and looked round into the gloom 
Presently she seemed to recollect, and, ■walkirg a few paces 
along the wall to the left, baited. 

‘ It IS here,' she said, and at the same time beckoned to 
the two "jintes, who were loaded with provisions and our little 
belongings, to adiaiice One oi them came forward, and, 
pioducing a lamp, lit it from his brazier, for the Amahagger 
when on a jomney iiciuly always cairied witli them a little 
hghted Inazicr, from which to pro\ido fire. The tmder 
of this brazier was made of broken fragments of mummy 
carefully damped, and, if the admixture of moisture was 
properly managed, tins unholy compound would smoulder 
away for hours ' As soon as the lamp was lit we entered 
tlie place before which Ajeslia had htilted It turned 
out to bo a oliambci hollowed in the thiikness of the wall, 
and, from the fact of theie still being a massive stone 
table in it, I should think tliat it had piobably served as a 
hvnig-ioom, poihaps for one of the door-keepers of the great 
temple 

Here we stopped, and after cleaning the place out and making 
it as comfortable as ciicmustanccs and the darkness would 
peiiuit wo ate Bomo cold meat, at least Leo, Job, and I did, 
for Alesha, us 1 think I have said elsewliere, never touched 
anything cveept cakes of flour, fruit and water. While 
we were still eating, the moon, which was at her full, rose 
above the mouiilam-irall, and began to flood the place with 
silver. 

‘ Wot }0 why I have brought you here to-night, my 
Holly’’ said A^eslia, leaning her head upon her hand and 
watching tlie great orb as she rose, like some heavenly queen, 
above the solemn pillars of the temple 1 brought you — nay, 
it is strange, but Imowest thou, Kalliktates, that thou lieat at 
tins moment upon the very spot whoie thy dead body lay 
when I boro thee back to those caves of Kbr so many years 
ago ? The sight springs to my mind again. 1 can see it, and 
it IS horrible to my sight 1 ' and she shuddered. 

Here Leo jumped up and hastily changed his seat. How* 

* Alter all We ore not much in adranofl of the Amahagger in these 
UHLttecs. ' Mummy,' fh&t is, pounded ancient Egyptian, la, I heUave, a 
mgment much us^ by artists, and especially by those of them who 
djnwt their talents to the reprodoction ot the wwks of ^ old 
Btaaters.— Eoirojk 
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ever the reminiscence might affect Ayesha, it clearly had few 
charms for him. 

‘ I brought you,' went on Ayesha presently, ' that ye might 
look upon the most wonderful sight ^at ever the eye of man 
beheld — the full moon shining over ruined Kor "When ye 
have done your eating— 1 would that I could teach thee to eat 
naught but fiuit, Kallikiates, but that will come after thou 
hast washed in the tii-e Once I, too, ate flesh like a brute 
beast When ye have done we will go out, and I will show 
you this great temple and the God whom men once wor- 
shipped there.' 

Of course we got up at once, and started And here again 
my pen fails me To give a string of measuiementa and 
details of the vaiious couits of the temple would only be 
wearibome, supposing that I had them, and jctljknow not 
how I am to describe what wo anw, luagmfitent as it waa 
even m its nun, almost beyond the power of icahsation 
Court upon dim court, row upon low of mighty pillars -some 
of them, especially at the gaiew^ays, sculptured from pedestal 
to capital— space upon space of empty chambers that spoke 
more eloquently to the imagination than any crowded streets 
And over all, the dead silence of the dead, the sense of utter 
loneliness, and the brooding spuit of the Past ! How beau- 
tiful it was, and yet how drear • W'e did not dare to speak 
aloud. Ayesha herself was awed in the presence of on anti- 
quity compared to which oven her length of days was but a 
little thing , wo only whispered, and our whispers seemed to 
run from column to column, till they were lost in the quiet 
air. Bright feU the moonlight on pillar and court and blat- 
tered wall, hiding all their rents and imperfections in its nilv^ 
garment, and clothing their hoar majesty with the peculiar 
^ory of the night. It was a wonderful sight to see the full 
moon lookmg down on the ruined fane of Kdr It waa a 
wonderful thing to think for how many thousands of years 
tihe dead orb above and the dead city below had gazed tlius 
upon each other, and in the utter solitude of space poured 
forth each to eadi the tale of their lost hfe and long-departed 
gUnv. The white light fell, and minute by minute the quiet 
shadow^ crept across the mrass-grown courts like the spirits 
of old priests haunting the nabitations of their worship — the 
white light fell, and the long shadows grew till the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene and toe untamed majesty of its ptesbit 
p«»tb seemed to sink into bur very souls, and speak mora 
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loudly Uiau the shouts of armies concerning the pomp and 
splendour that the grave had swallowed, and even memory 
had forgotten 

‘ Come/ said Ayesha, after we had gazed and gazed, I 
know not for how long, ‘ and I will show you the stony flower 
of Lovelness and Wonder’s very crown, 11 yet it stands to 
mock tuixd with its beauty and flh the lieart of man with 
longing for that which is behind the veil,’ and, without wait- 
ing for an anawoi, she led us through two moie pillared 
couits into the innei sin me of the ancient lane 

And tJieip, in the centre of tlio inmost court, that might 
ha\o lieen some fifty jaida sqiiaie, or a little more, wo stood 
face to face with what is perhaps the giaiidest allegoiical 
worlj of Art that tlie genius ot her childion has ever given 
to tlie woild h’or 111 the exact centre of the court, placed 
upon a tliick square slab of loek, \vas a huge louud ball of 
daik stone, som*^ twenty feet lu diamctoi, aud standing on 
the ball was a colossal winged iigiue of a beauty so entiimo- 
mg aud divine that when X fust gazed upon it, lUummated 
and shadowed as it was by the solt light of the moon, my 
breath stood still, and £01 au mstant my heart ceased its 
beating 

The statue was hewn fiom maible so pme and white that 
even now, after all those ages, it shone as the moonbeams 
danced upon it, and its height, 1 should say, was a trifle over 
twenty feet It was the winged figure of a woman of such 
marvellous loveliness and delicacy of form that the size seemed 
lather to add to than to detract from its so human and yet moie 
spiritual beauty. She stood bending forward and poising her- 
self upon her half spread wings as though to preserve her 
balance as she leant Her arms were outstretched like those 
of some woman about to embrace one she dearly loved, while 
her whole attitude gave an impression of the tenderest he- 
seeching. Her peifect and most gracious form was naked, 
save— and here came the extraordinary thmg — the face, 
which was thinly veiled, so that we could only trace the 
marking of her features A gauzy veil was thrown round and 
about Uie head, and of its two ends one fell down across 
her left breast, which was outhned beneath it, and one, now 
broken, streamed away upon the oir behind her. 

* Who is she ? ' I asked, as soon as I could take my eyes 
off the statue. 

thou not gue^a, O Holly ? ’ answered Ayesha, 
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' Where then is thy imagination ^ It la Truth standing on 
the World, and calling to its chilclicn to unveil her face. See 
what IS writ upon the pedestal Without doubt it is taken 
fiom the book of the Sciiptuics of these men of K61,’ and she 
led the way to the foot of the statue, where an inscription of 
the usual Chmese-looking hieroglyphics was so deeply graven 
as to he still quite legible, at least to Ayesha According to 
her translation it lan thus — 

‘ Ih there no man that toiLl thaw my veil and look upon 
my face, for U is lety fait ^ Unto him uho chaws my veil 
shall I be, and I will yiva him peace, and siieet children of 
hmiolcihjc and good woiks ’ 

And a voice cued, ‘ Though all those v'ho seek after thee 
desite thee, behold > Viigin ait thou, and Viigm thou shalt 
go till Time be done Thete is no nun bom of woman who 
may chaw thy vnl and live, noi shall be By Death only can 
thy veil be drawn, 0 Truth >' 

And Tiuth shctched out het aims and wept, hecanse those 
who wooed her might not win hit, nor look upon het face to 
face * 

‘Thou seost,’ said Ajcslia, when sho had fiinshcd tians- 
lating, ‘ Truth was thefroddoss oi those people of old Kor, and 
to hoi they built then bhrines, and bei they sought , knowing 
that they should never find, still Ihej sought ’ 

‘ And so,’ I added sadly, ‘ do men seek to this voiy hour, 
but they find not , and, as this Scripture eaith, nor shall 
they , foi m Death only is Truth found ’ 

Then with one moro look at this veiled and spintuahsed 
loveliness —winch was so poifect ami so pure that one might 
almost fancy that the light of a living spirit shone thiough 
the marble piison to load man on to high and ethereal 
thoughts- - this poet's dicaui of beauty frozen into stone, which 
I never shall foigct wlnle I live, w’o turned and w'ent back 
through the vast moonlit courts to the spot whence we had 
started I never saw the statue again, whicli I rogrot tho 
more, because on the gieat ball of stone representing the 
World whereon the figure stood, lines wore diawn, that pro- 
bably, had there been light enough, we should have discovered 
to be a map of the Universe as it was known to the people of 
K6r. It IS at any rate suggestive of some scientific knowledge 
that these long-dead woi shippers of Truth had recognised 
the f^t that the globe is round, 
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XXIV. 

WALKING THE PL\NK. 

Neyt <lay the mutes woke iis before the dawn ; and by the 
tiino that wo had got the sleep out of our eyes, and refieshcd 
ouiselvea with a wash at a spring which still welled up into 
the lomains of a marble basin m the centre of the Noith 
quadrangle ol the vast outei coint, wc found (SVie standing 
by the litltn leady to stait, while old liillali and the two 
bearer mutes weie busy collecting the baggage As iiBiial, 
Ajesha was veiled like the maiblo Tnitlj, and it struck mo 
then that she might have taken the idea of covenng up her 
beauty from that statue 1 noticed, however, that she seemed 
very depiessed, and had noneof that pioiid and buoyant beanng 
which would have hc'trayed hei among a thousand women of 
the same stature, even if they had been veiled like herself. 
She looked up as we came -for her head was bowed — and 
greeted us Leo asked her how she bad slept 

‘ 111, my Kallikrates,’ she answered, ‘ ill I This night 
stiange and hideous dreams have come creeping through my 
brain, and I know not what they may portend. Almost do I 
feel as though some evil overshadowed me , and yet how can 
evil touch me ? 1 wonder,' she went on vith a sadden out- 
break of womanly tenderness, ‘ I wonder if, should aught hap- 
pen to me, so that I slept awhile and left thee waking tliou 
wouldst think gently of me ^ I wonder, my Kallihrates, if 
thou wouldst tarry till 1 came agam, as for so many centuzies 
I have tamed for thy coming ? ’ 

Then, without waiting for an answor, she went on : ' Qome, 
let us be setting forth, for we have far to go, and before 
eno^er day is bom m yonder blue we should stand m ihe 
of lofe,' 

' iu fiTB lUinates we were once more on our way through 
^ we vast ruined city, which loomed at us on eiflmr side m 
dawning in a way wdaat ones giandand 
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Just aB the first ray of the rising sun shot hke a golden arrow 
athwart this stoned desolation we gamed the farther gateway 
of the outer wall, and having given one more glance at the 
hoar and pillared majesty tlmough which we h^ journeyed, 
and, with the exception of Job, for whom ruins had no 
oharmg, breathed a sigh of regret that wo had not had more 
time to explore it, passed through the great moat, and on to 
the plain beyond. 

As the sun rose so did Ayosha’s spirits, till by breakfast* 
time tlioy bad regained then noimal level, and sbo laughingly 
set down her previous depression to the associations of the 
spot where she had slept. 

‘ These barbaiians sweat that Ivor i,s haunted,’ site said, 

‘ and of a truth I believe thou saying, for never did I know 
BO ill a night save once I remembei it now It was on that 
veiy spot when thou didst lie dead at my feet, Kallikiates, 
Never will I visit it again , it i.s a place of evil omen ’ 

After a veiy brief halt foi bieakiast we pressed on with 
such good will that by two o’clock m the afternoon we were 
at the foot of the vast wall of rock forming the hp of the 
volcano, which at this point towered up precipitously above 
us for fifteen hundred or two thousand teet Here wo halted, 
certainly not to my astonishment, foi I did not see how it 
was possible that wo should go any faither. 

‘ Now,' said Ayesha, as she descended from her litter, 

‘ does our labour but commence, toi here we part with tbeso 
men, and hcnceforwaid must we bear ourselves , ’ and then, 
addressing Billah, ' do thou and these slaves remain here, 
and abide oui coming. J3y to-morrow at the midday we shall 
be with tliee — if not, wait.' 

Billoh. bowed humbly, and said that her august bidding 
should be obeyed if they stopped there till they grew old, 

' And this man, 0 Holly,’ said She, pointing to Job ; 
‘ it IS best tliat lie should tarry also, for if his heart be not 
high and his courage great, perchance some evil niight over- 
take him Also, the secrets of the place whither we go are 
not fit for common eyes ’ 

1 translated this to Job, who instantly and earnestly 
entreated me, almost with tears in his eyes, not to leate him 
behind. He said he was sure that be could see nothing worse 
than he bad already seen, and that he was terrified to death at 
the idea of being loft alone with those ' dumb folk,’ who, he 
troold probably take the opportunity to hot-pot hmii 
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I translated -what he said to Ajesha, who shrugged lior 
shoulders, and answered, ‘ Well, let him come, it is naught Lo 
me, on hiK own head be it, and he will serve to boui tiio 
lamp and this,’ and slie pointed to a narrow plank, some siv 
teen feet u length, which liad been bound above the long 
bearmg-pole of her hammock, 1 had thought to make tho 
cui tains spread out better, but, as it now appealed, for some 
unknown purpose connected with oui c\tiaoidmaiy under- 
taking 

Accoidiiigly, the plank, which, though tougli, was veiy 
liglit, was given to Job to cany, and calso one of the lamps I 
slung tho otliei on to mj back, togothoi with a spaio jai of 
oil, while Leo loaded himself with tlio piovisions and some 
water in a kid’s skin When this was done Siie bade Billali 
and the six bearer mutes to retreat behind a gi ov e of flowering 
magnolias about a hundred yards away, and lemaiii tin re 
under pain ot death till we had vanished They bowed 
humbly, and went, and, as lie dcpaiteJ, old liillali gave mo a 
friendly shake ot the hand, and whiS])oiod that ho had rather 
that it was I tlian he who was gomg on tins vvoiulerful ex- 
pedition with ‘ Slie-iolto must be-oheyed,' and upoiiiny word I 
lelt inclined to agioo with him In another minute they wcie 
gone, and then, having biielly asked ns if we weie ready, 
Aycslia tuined, and gazed up tho toweling cliff 

‘ Goodness me, Leo,’ I said, ‘ surely we aie not going to 
climb that precipice • ’ 

Loo shrugged his slioiildcis, being 111 a condition of half- 
fusciiiated, halt expectant m}stification, and as lie did so, 
Alesha with a sudden movo began to scale the cliff, and of 
eouise we had to follow her It was pcricctly ma^^vellous to 
see the ease and grace witli which she sprang horn lock to 
rock, and swung lieiself along the ledges The ascent was 
not, however, so difbcult as it seemed, although tliere were 
one or two nasty places vvhero it was not nice to look behind 
you, the fact being that the lock still sloped here, and was 
not absolutely precipitous as it became higher up. In this 
way, with no gieat labour, we mounted to the height of some 
fifty feet above our last standing-place, the only really 
troublesome thing to manage being Job’s board, and in doing 
so drew some fifty or sixty paces to tlie left of our starting- 
pomt, for we went up hke a crab, sideways. Presently we 
reached a ledge, narrow enough atfiist, but which widened as 
W0 followed it, and moreover ^oped mwarde bbe tJie petal of a 
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flower, so that as we followed it we came gradually into a 
land of rut or fold of rock that grew deeper and deeper, till at 
last ip resembled a De\onshire lane in atone, and hid us per- 
fectly from the gazo of peisons on the slope below, if there 
had been anybody to gaze. This lane, which appeared to be 
a natural formation, continued lor some fifty or sixty paces, 
and then suddenly ended m a coio, also natural, running at 
light angles to it I am sure it a natural cave, and not 
hollowed by tliohand ot man, because of its iiiegular and con- 
toited shape and conist), which gave it the appearance of 
having been blown bodily in tlic mountain by some Inghtfiil 
eiuption of gas following the ime of the least resistance All 
the caves hollowed tJie aniicnts of Koi, on the con- 
trary, wore cut out with the most perfect icgiilaiity and 
s>mmetry At the mouth of this cave Ayosha halted, and 
bade us light the two lamps, which I did, giving one to her 
and keeping tho other myself Then, taking the lead, she 
advanced down the cavern, picking lur way with great care, 
as indeed it was necessary to do, for the flooi was most 
iiTOgular — strewn with boulders like the bed of a stream, and 
m some places pitted with deep holes, in which it would have 
been easy to break one’s log. 

This cavoin we pin sued for twenty minutes or more It 
was about a qiiartoi of a mile long, so fai us I lould form a 
judgment — owing to its numeious twists and turns no easy 
task 

At last, liowovei, wo halted .it itslaithcr oud, and whilst 
I was still tiyiiig to piertc the gloom a gieat gust of au came 
teanng down it, and exfiitgiiishcd both tlie lamps 

Ajeslia called to us, and wc tiept up to bet, foi she was a 
little in fiont, and viorc rewaided vvitli a view tliat was 
positively appalling in its gloom and giandoui Before us 
was a mighty chasm ui the black rock, jagged and torn and 
splintered through it in a far past age by some awful convul- 
sion of Nature, as though it had been iloft bv stroke upon 
stroke of tlie lightning This chasm, whith was bounded by 
a precipice on tlie hithei, and pi oauniably, thougli we could 
not sec it, on 'he fartluir Bide also, may have measured any 
width acioss, but from it^s daikncss I do not thmk it can have 
been veiy btoad It was impossible to make out much of its 
outline, 01 how far it rau, lor the simple reason tliat the point 
where we were standing wasr so far from the upper surface of 
the cliff, at least fifteen humlred or two thousand feet, that 
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only a very dim hght struggled down to us from above. Tbe 
mouth of tlie cavern that we had been fbllowmg gave on to a 
most curious and tremendous spur of rock, which jutted out 
m mid oir into the gulf before us, for a distance of some 
fifty yards coming to a sharp point at its termination, and 
in shape icsembhng nothing that I can think of so much as 
the spur upon the leg of a cock. This huge spur was attached 
only to the parent precipice at its base, which was, of course, 
enormous, just as the cock’s spur is attached to its leg Other- 
wise it was utterly unsupported 

‘ Here must we pass,’ eaid Ayesha. ‘ Be careful lest 
giddiness overcome jou, or the wind sweep you into the gulf 
beneath, for of a hath it hath no bottom , ' and, without 
giving us any farther time to get scared, she started walking 
along the spur, leaving us to follow hei as best w'O might I 
was next to her, then came Job, painfully dragging hiB plank, 
while Leo brought up the lear It was a wonderful sight to 
see this intrepid woman gliding fearlessly along that dreadful 
place For my part, when I had gone but a voiy few yards, 
what between the piessuie of thp air and the awful sense of 
the consequences that a slip w'ould entail, I found it necessary 
to go down on my hands and knees and crawl, and so did the 
otlicr two 

But Ayesha never condescended to tins. On she went, 
leaning hei body against the gusts of wind, and never seem- 
ing to lose her head or her balance 

In a few minutes w o had crossed some twenty paces of this 
awful budge, which got narrower at every step, and then all 
of a sudden a great gust came tearing along tlie gorge. 1 
saw Ayesha lean hei self against it, but the strong di aught 
got under her dark cloak, and wrenched it from her, and away 
it went down the wind flapping like a wounded bird. It was 
dreadful to see it go, till it was lost in the blackness I clung 
to the saddle of rock, and looked round, while, hke a living 
thing, the great spur vibiatod with a hummmg sound beneath 
us The sight was a truly awesome one There we were 
poised in the gloom between earth and heaven Beneath us 
Were hundreds upon hundreds of feet of emptiness that gra- 
dui^y grew darker, till at last it was absolutely black, and at 
wbM depth it ended is more than I can guess. Above was 
space of giddy air, and. far, far away a hue of blue 
1 ^. And down this vast gulf in which we were puinaeled 
the great draught ^tshed rowed, driving douds and misty 
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wreatliB of vapour before it, till we wero nearly blmded. and 
utterly confused. 

The whole position was so tremendous and so absolutely 
unearthly, that I believe it actually lulled our sense of terror, 
but to this hour I often see it m my dieams, and at its mere 
phantasy wake up co\ered with cold sweat. 

' On 1 on 1 ’ cned the white form before us, for now the 
cloak had gone Hka was robed 111 white, and looked more like 
a spirit nding down the gale than a woman , * On, or ye will 
fall and be dashed to pieces Keep jour eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and closely hug the lock ’ 

We obeyed liei, and ciept painfully along tlie (juivering 
path, against which the wind shrieked and wailed as it shook 
It, causing it to muimur like a vast tuning-fork On we wont, 
I do not know for how long, only gazuig lonnd now and 
again, when it was ab.solutel> neccssai} , until at last wo saw 
that we were on tJie very tip of the spin, a slab of lock, little 
larger than an ordinary table, that tluobbed and jumped like 
any over-engined steamer Tlicie we lay, clinging to the 
ground, and looked about us, while A>©sha stood leaning out 
against the wind, down which hei long hair streamed, and, 
absolutely heedless of the hideous depth that yawned bcneatli, 
pointed before her Tlien we saw why thb nairow plank had 
been provided, which Job and I had dragged painfully along 
betw'een us Before ua was an empty space, on tlie other 
side of winch was something, as yet we could not see what, 
for hero — either owing to the sliailow of tho oppobito cliff, or 
from some other cause — the gloom was that of a cloudy night. 

* We must wait awhile,' called Ayeslia , ‘ soon there will 
be light ’ 

At the moment 1 could not imagine what she meant 
How could more light than there was ever come to tins 
dreadful spot ’ While I was etill wondeimg, suddc nly, like a 
great sword of flame, a beam from the setting snu pieieed tho 
Stygian gloom, and smote upon the point of rock whereon wo 
lay, illumining Ayesha’s lovely form with an unearthlj splen- 
dour I only wish I could describe the wild and marvellous 
beauty of that word of fire, laid across the daiknoss and 
rushing mist-wreaths of the golf. How it got there I do not 
to this moment know, but I presume that there was some 
cleft or hole in the opposing cliff, through which it pierced 
when the aetting orb was m a direct Hue therewith. Alt I 
can say is, the pfiect was the most wonde^ul that 1 ever saw.. 
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liiglit through the heart of the darkness that flaming sword 
was stabbed, and where it lay there was the most sur- 
passingly vivid light, so vivid that even at a distance wo 
could see 4116 gram of tlie rook, while, outside of it— yes, 
W'lthin & few inches of its keen edge — was naught but cluster- 
ing shauows. 

And now, by this vast sunbeam, for vvliicb She had been 
waiting, and limed oui airival to meet, knowing that at tins 
season for thousands of yeais it had always btruck thus ut 
eve, we saw what was betoro us 'Witbm elpvuui oi twelve 
yards oi tbeveiy tip oi the longue-lilce lock nlicremi we stood 
tlieie aioso, piesuniably iioui the far bottom of tho gulf, a 
sngailoaf shaped cone, of which tho suraimt was exactly oppo- 
site to us Jlut had tlieie Ixeii a summit only it would not 
liavo helped ns mucli, tor the nearest point of its circum- 
ference was some forty feet fiom wheio we were. On the lip 
of tins summit, however, whicli was cncular and hollow, 
lested a tremendous flat boulder, soinetbmg like a glacier 
stone— peihaps it was one, foi all 1 know to the contiary — 
and the end of tins houldei approached to witbm twelve leet 
01 BO of US This huge rock was notbmg moie or less than a 
gigantic rooking stone, accuiately balanced upon the edge of 
the cone or miniature crater, like a half-crown set on the rim 
of a wine-glass , for, in tho fierce light that played upon it 
and us, we could see it oscillating m the gusts of wmd 

‘ Quick' ' said Ayeslia , ‘ the plunk — we must cross while 
the light enduies , presently it will bo gone ’ 

‘ Oh, Loid, sir ' ’ groaned Job, ‘ siiiely she don’t moan us 
to walk across this here place on that there thmg,’ as in 
obedience to my direction he pushed the long board towards 
me. 

‘ That’s it, Job,' I halloaed in ghastly merriment, though 
the idoa of walkmg the plank was no pleasanter to me than 
to him. 

I pushed the boaid on to Ayesha, who deftly ran it across 
the gulf so that one end of it rested on the rool^g-stone, the 
other remaining on the extremity of the tremblmg spur. 
Then placing her foot upon it to prevent it from being blowm 
away, she turned to me. 

* Since lost I was here, 0 Holly,’ she called, ' the support 
'(£ the moving atone hath lessoned somewhat, so that 1 am 
not certain if it will bear our weight or no. Therefore must 
I orosa the first, because no harm will come unto me,' aitd| 
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witboat further ado, she trod lightly but firmly across the 
frail bridge, and m another second was standing safe upon the 
heaying stone. 

‘ It IS sWe,’ she called. ‘ Bee, bold thou the plfnk ! t will 
stand on the farther side of the atone so that it may not ovei- 
balance with your greatoi weights Now, come, 0 Holly, for 
presently the light will fail us ’ 

I struggled to my knees, and if e\er I felt toinfied in my 
hfe it was then, and I am not ashrtmed to say tliat 1 hesitated 
and hung back. 

‘ Buroly thou art not afraid,’ this strange creature called 
in a lull of the gale, from wheie she stood poised like a bird 
on the highest point of the looLing-stone ‘ Make way then 
fbi Kallikrates ' 

This decided me , it is better to fall down a precipice and 
die than be laughed at by such a woman , so I clenched my 
teeth, and in another instant 1 was on that hoiiible, narrow, 
bending plank, w’lth bottomless space beneath and aioiind me 
I have always hated a great height, but never bolore did I 
realise the fall horrors of which sncli a position is capable 
Oh, the sickening sensation of that yielding board resting on 
the two moving supports I grew dir/y, and thought that I 
mast fall , my spine ciept, it seemed to me that I was falling, 
and my delight at finding myselt sprawdmg upon that stone, 
which rose and fell beneath me like a bout m a swell, cannot 
be expressed in words All I know is that briefly, hut 
earnestly enough, I thanked Providence for preserving mo so 
for. 

Then came Leo’s turn, and, though he looked rather 
queer, he came across like a rope-daiicei Ayesha stretched 
out her hand to clasp his own, and I beard her say^, ‘ Bravely 
done, my love — bravely done ♦ The old Greek spirit lives 111 
thee yet I ’ 

And now only poor Job remained on the farther side of the 
gulf. He crept up to the plank, and yelled out, ‘1 can’t do it, 
sir. I shall fall into that beastly place ’ 

* You must,’ 1 remember saymg with inappropriate fkoe- 
tiousness — ’ yon ^ust, Job, it’s as easy as cat^mg flies,’ 1 
suppQse that 1 must have saad it to satisfy my consmence, 
because although the expression conveys a wonderful idea of 
^ility, as a muter of fact I know no more diffie^t operatton 
in the whole world than catching flies-^that is, in warm 
weiMber, imless, indeed, it is mtcbmg mosqai^S*^ 
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‘ I can’t, sir— I can't, indeed.* 

* Let the man come, or let lum stop and pensk tkere. 

See, the light is dying ' In a moment it will he gone 1 ' aaid 
A.yeslia *• '' 

I 1 v^ked. She was right The sun was passing below 
the le\el of the hole or clett in tho precipice through which 
the ra> reached us. 

‘ If you atop there. Job, you will die alone,’ I called , ' the 
hght is going ’ 

‘ Come, be a man. Job,' roared Leo , ‘ it’s quite easy ’ 

Thus adjured, the miserable Job, with a most awful yell, 
precipitated himself face downwards on the plank — he did not 
dare, small blame to him, to try to walk it, and commenced 
to draw himself across in little jerks, his poor legs hanging 
down on either side into the nothingness beneath 

His violent jciks at the h;ail board made the great stone, 
which was only balanced on a few inches of rock, osciUkte in 
a most dreadful manner, and. to make matters worse, when 
he was half-way across tlie flying lay of lurid hght suddenly 
went out, just as though a lamp had been evtingmshed m a 
curtained room, leaving the whole howling wilderness of air 
black with darkness 

‘ Come on. Job, for God’s sake * ’ I shouted m an agony of 
fear, while the stone, gathering motion with every swing, 
rooked so violently that it was difficult to hang on to it. It 
was a truly awful position, 

* Lord have mercy on me * ’ cried poor Job from the dark- 
ness ‘ Oh, the plank’s shpping I ' and 1 heard a violent 
struggle, and thought that ho was gone 

But at that moment his outstretched hand, clasping in 
agony at the air, met my own, and I tugged— ah, ho^ f did 
tug, puttmg out all the stron^h that it has plea^d Frovi- 
dence to |pve me in such abundance — and to my joy in another 
mmute Job was gaapuig on the rock beside me. But the 
plank ! I felt it slip, and heard it knock against a projecting 
mob of rock, and it was gone. 

* Great heavens 1 ’ 1 exclaimed. ‘ How are we going to 
get back ? ’ 

* I don’t know,' answered Leo, out of the gloom* ^ ** Snf* 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 1 am thankfol ehongh 
to be here.’ 

But Ayesha merely called to me to take her hand and 
afto her. 
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I Difi as I was bidden, and in feai and troinbling felt mjRclf 
guided over tlie edge of the stone I spiawled my legs out, 
but could touch notlnug 

‘ I am going to fall * ’ I gasped 

‘ Nay, let thyself go, and tiust to me,’ answered Ayosha 

‘ Now, if the pofeition is coiifeidercd, it will be easily under* 
stood that tins was a gicatci demand upon my confidence than 
was justified by my knowledge oi Ayesha’s character For all 
I knew she might bo in tiio veiy act of consigning me to a 
lioirible doom 13ut in life we sometimes haie to lay oui 
faith upon strange alUis, and so it was now 

* Let thyself go ' ’ she tried, and, ha^ong no choice, I did 

1 felt myself slide a pace or two down tJio sloping suifaco 

of the rock, and then pass into the air, and the thouglit flashed 
through my brain that 1 was lost But no! In another in- 
stant my feet stiuck against a rocky floor, and I felt that I 
was standing on sometlnng solid, and out ol reach of the 
wind, which I could hear singmg away ovcibead As I stood 
there thanking Heaven for these small mercies, there was a 
slip and a scuffle, and down came lieo alongside of me, 

* HuUoa, old fellow I ’ be called out, ‘ are yon there ^ This 
is getting interestiiig. is it not ’ 

Jnst then, with a terrific howl, Job amved right on the 
top of us, knocking us both dowm. By the time that we had 
struggled to our feet again A.yesha was standing among us, 
and buiding us light the lamps, which fortunately lemamed 
unmjurod, as also did the spare jar of oil. 

I produced my box of wax matches, and they struck as 
merrily, there, in ^at awful place, as they could have done lu 
a London drawing-room 

In a couple of minutes both the lamps were ahght and 
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revealed a curious scene We were huddled together in a 
rocky chamber, some ten feet square, and scared enough we 
looked , that is, except Ayesht, who was standing calmly with 
her arms folded, and waitmg for the lamps to bum up The 
chain > r appeared to be partly natural, and partly hollowed 
out of the top of the cone. The roof of the natuial part was 
foiiued of the swinging stone, and that of the back part of the 
chamber, which sloped downwards, was hewn fiom the live 
rock Foi the rest, the place was warm and dry — a perfect 
haven of rest compared to the giddy pinnacle above, and the 
quivering spur that shot out to meet it in mid-air 

‘ So ' ’ said Hhe, ‘ safely have we come, though once I 
feared that the rotkiiig stone would fall with yon, and preci- 
pitate yon into the bottomless deeps beneath, for I do beheve 
that the cleft goes down to the very womb of the woild. 
The lock wliereon the stone losts hath ciumbled beneath 
the swinging weight. And now that he,’ nodding towards 
Job, who was sitting on the floor, feebly wiping his forehead 
with a red cotton pocket-handkerchief, ‘ whom they rightly 
call the “ Pig,” for as a pig is he stupid, hath let fall the 
plank, it will not be easy to return across the gulf, and to that 
end 1 must make a plan But now' rest a while, and look 
upon tins place What think ye that it is ^ ’ 

' We know not,’ I answered. 

‘ Wouldst thou believe, O Holly, that once a man did 
choose tins any nest for a daily habitation, and here endured 
foi many yeois , leaving it only but one day in every twelve 
to seek food and water and oil &at the people brought, more 
than ho could carry, and laid as an offering m the mouth of 
the tunnel through which we passed hither ?' 

We looked up wondenngly, and she eontmued— 

' Yet so it was There was a man — Noot, he named him- 
self — who, though he lived m the latter days, had of the 
wisdom of the sons of Edr. He was a hermit, and a philo- 
sopher, greatly skilled in the secrets of N'atare, and he it 
was who discovered the Fire that I shall show you, which is 
Nature’s blood and life, and also that he who bathed theieuiK 
and breathed tliereof, should hve while Nature lives. But 
hke unto thee, O Holly, this man, Noot, would not turn his 
knowledge to account ".111,” he said, " was it for mah to 
liya, for man was bom to die " Therefore he told hia secret 
to ncsie, and therefore did he eome and live w1»»?b 
thn seeher after Isfo nruat para, and was revered of the 
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hagger of the day as holy, and a hennit. And when first I 
came to this country — knowest thou how I came, Kalhkrates? 
Another time I will tell thee, iC is a strange tale — 1 heard of 
this philosopher, and waited fur him when he came to fetch 
his food, and returned with him hithor, though I greatly 
feared to tread the gulf Then did I beguile him with my 
beauty and my wit, and flattei him with my tenguo, so that 
he led me down and sliowed me the Fire, and told me the 
secrets of the Fire, but he would not suffer me to step therein, 
and, fearing lest he should slay me, I retrained, knowing that 
the man was vei> old, and soon w ould die And 1 returned, 
having learned from him all that he knew of the w'ondei-ful 
Spirit ol the World, and tliat was much, lor the man was wise 
and very ancient, and bv puiity and abstmenco, and the con- 
templations of his mnoceiit mind, bad worn tbm the veil 
between tliat which wc see and the great invisible tinths, 
the w'liisper of whose wings we lieai at times as they sweep 
tbrongh the gross air of the woild Then — it w’lis but a very 
few days alter, I met thee, iffy Kallikrates, who hadst wan- 
dered hither with the beautiful Egyptian Amenaitas, and 1 
learned to love fur the fiist and last time, once and foi evei, 
eo that it entered into my mmd to come hither with thee, and 
receive the gift of Life loi thee and me Theiefore came we> 
with that Egyptian who would not bo left behmd, and, be- 
hold, we found the old man Noot lying but newly dead There 
he lay, and his white board covered him like a gaimont,’ and 
she pomted to a spot near wdiere 1 w'as sitting , ' but surely be 
has long since crumbled into dust, and the wmd hath borne 
his ashes hence ’ 

Here Iput out my hand and felt m the dust, and presently 
my fingers touched something. It was a human tooth, very 
yellow, but sound. I held it up and showed it to Ayesha, 
who laughed. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ' it is his witliont a doubt. Behold what 
remains of Noot and the wisdom of Noot — one little tooth I 
And yet that man bad all life at his command, and for his 
conscience’ sake would have none of it. Well, he lay there 
newly dead, and we descended wbithor I shall lead you, and 
then, gathering up all my courage, and courting deatli that I 
might perchance win so glonous a crown of life, I stepped 
into the flames, and behmd t Life such as ye can never know 
ye feel it also, flowed into me, and 1 came forth undying, 
end lovely beyond imagmmg. 1 stretched oet nine 



arms to thee, Eallikratcs, ami bade thee take thine immortal 
bride, and behold, as I spoke, blinded by my beauty, thou didst 
tarn fiom me, and tliiow thme arms about the neck of Amen- 
artos And then a great fury filled me, and made me mad, 
and I seized the javelin that thou didst bear, and stabbed 
tliee, so that there, at my voiy feet, in tlie phice of Lift, thou 
didst groan and go down into death I knew not then that T 
had strength to slay with mine eyes and hy the power of 
my will, therelore in nij madness I slew with the lavelin.* 

‘ And when tliou vast dead, ah * 1 wept, because I was 
iindjing and thou ivast dead i wept thoio iii the place of 
Tiife so that had I been moital any moie my lieait had surely 
broken And she, the swait Egyptian — she cursed mo by 
liei gods By Osins did slicciirecmo and by Isis, by Nepbtliya 
and by Anubis, by Si klict, the cat-beaded, andbj Set, calling 
down evil on me, evil and cveilasting desolation Ah ' I tan 
see lici daik face now lowenng o’ei mo like a storm, hut sho 
could not hurt me, and I — T know not if I couM hurt her 
I (lid not try , it was naught to me tlieii , so together we boio 
thee hence And aftciwaids 1 sent hci— the Egyptian — 
away thiougli the swamps, and it seems that she lived to 
bear a son and to wiite tlie tale that should load thee, her 
husband, back to mo, her mal and tliy miiidoicss 

' Sucli IS the tale, iny love, and now is the hour at bond 
that shall set a crown upon it Like all thiiigs on the eartli, 
It lb compounded oi evil and of good — more of evil tlian of 
good perchance , and wiit in letters of blood It is the truth , 
I have nothing hidden fiom thee, Ivallikiates And now one 
thing before tlie final moment of tliy tiial Wo go down 
into the presence of Death, for Life and Death are veiy near, 
together, and — who Imoweth— that might happen which 

‘ It wiU be observed that Ayesha’s acxionnt of the death of Kalli* 
Lratos diders niateiiall} fiom that written on the potsherd by Amenaitoa. 
The writing on the sherd says, ‘ Then in her rage did sho siUite him 
by Tu^r nlaqio, and he died’ We never ascertained which was the 
correct version, but it will be remembered that the body of Kohikratea 
had a spear-wound ui the breast, which seems conclusive, unless, indeed, 
it was inBiotod after death Another thing that we never asoertaincid 
VOS how the two women and the Egyptian Amonartas — Wore able 
to bear the corpse of the man they both loved across the dread gall and 
along the shaking spar What a spectacle the two distracted creatures 
must have presmitra in their grief and lovehness as they toiled along 
tibat awful place with the dead man between them I Probably howevcl: 
its panwge was easiofe thdn.— Ii. H. JL 
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should separate us for another space of waiting? I am but 
a woman, and no prophetoss, and I cannot read the future. 
But this I know — for I learned it from the lips of the wise 
man Noot — that my life is but prolonged and made more 
bnglit It cannot live for aye Therefore, before we go, tell 
me, O Kallikrates, that of a truth thou dost forgive me, and 
dost love me from thy hcait Bee Kallikrates much evil 
have I done— perchance it was ovil hut two nights gone to 
stiike tliat girl who loved thee cold m death — but she dis- 
obeyed me and angered me, piophesying misfortune to me, 
and 1 smote lie careful when power comes to thee also, lest 
thou too shouldst smite m thine a,nger or tliy jealousy, for 
unconquerable strength is a soie weapon 111 the hands of 
eiiiiig man Yea, I liavc sinned — out of tlie bitterness bom 
of a great love Lave I sinned -but jet do I know the good 
f) oin the evil, nor is my heait .iltogelhei huidcned Thy love, 
Knlhkrales, shall be the g.i.to of my redemption, even as 
aforetime my passion was the path down which I ran to evil. 
For deep love unsatisfied is the hell of noblo hearts and a 
portion tor the accursed, but love that is nurroicd back more 
perfect from the soul of our desued doth fashion wings to lift 
us above ourselves, and make ns wliat we might be. There- 
fore, Kallikrates, take mo by tlie hand, and lift my veil with 
no moie fear than though 1 weie some peasant girl, and not 
the wisest and most beauteous woman in this wide world, 
and look mo in the eyes, and tell me that thou dost forgfvo 
me with all thino heart, and that with all thine heart thou dost 
worship me ’ 

She paused, and the strange tenderness m her voice 
seemed to hover round us like a memory. I know that the 
sound of it moved mo more even than her words, it was so 
very human— so very womanly Leo, too, was strangely 
touched. Hitherto he had been fasemated against his bettor 
judgment, something as a bird is fascinated by a snake, but 
now I think that all this passed away, and he knew that he 
really loved this strange and gloiious creature, as, alasl I 
loved her also. At any rate, I saw his eyes fiH with tears, 
and he stepped swiftly to her and undid the gauzy veil, and 
then took her by the hand, and, gazuig into her deep eyeat 
said aloud — 

‘ Ayesha, I love thee with all my heart, and so far as 
forgiveness is possible 1 fbigive thee the death of Ustaite. 
For the rest, it is between thee and thj Maker , I know 



nothing of if- I only know that I love thee aq I never loved be- 
fore, and that, bo it noar or far, 1 will cleave to thee to the end ’ 

‘Now,’ answeied Ayesha, with pioud humility — ‘now 
when my loid doth speak thus royally and give with so free a 
hand, it cannot become me to lag behind in woids, and he 
beggared of my geneiosity Behold • ’ and she took las hand 
and placed it upon her shapely head, then hont heiself 
slowly down till one knee for an instant touched the ground 
— ‘ Behold I in token of submission do 1 bow me to ray lord ! 
Behold I ’ and she kissed him on the bps, ‘ in token of my 
wifely love do I kiss my lord Behold ! ’ and she laid her 
hand upon his heart, ‘ by the sm I sinned, by my lonely 
contuiies of waiting wheie-with it was -wiped out, by the great 
love wheiewith I Imo, and by the Spirit — the Eternal Thing 
that doth beget all life, Irom whom it ebbs, to whom it must 
return again— I aweai — 

‘I Bweai, e\en in this fiist most holy hour of completed 
Womanhood, that I will abandon Evil and cheiish Good. 
1 swear that 1 will be ever guided by thy voice in the 
straightest path of duty I swear that J wdl eschew Ambition, 
and thiough all my length of endless days set Wisdom over 
mo as a ruling stai to lead me unto Truth and a knowledge 
of the Bight I s-wear .also that 1 will honour and -will cherish 
thee, Kallikratcs, who- hast been swept by the wave of time 
hack into my arms, ay, till the very end, come it soon or late. 
I ^swear — nay, I will swear no more, for what are words ’ 
Yet shalt thou learn that Ayesha hath no false tongue. 

* So 1 have sworn, and thou, my Holly, art witness to the 
oath Hero, too, are we -wed, my husband, with the gloom 
for bndal canopy —wed till the end of all things , here do we 
write our inairiago vows upon the rushing winds which shall 
bear them up to heaven, and round and continually round 
this rolling world 

‘ And lor a bridal gift 1 crown thoe with my beauty’s 
stany crown^ enduring life, and wisdom without measure, 
and 'wealth that none can count. Behold I the great ones ot 
Uie earth shall creep about thy feet, and its fair women shall 
cover Up their eyes because of the shming gdoiy of thy 
countenance, and its wise ones shah be abased before thee. 
Thott shalt read the hearts of men as an open vniting, and 
hitiber sAd thither shalt thou lead them as thy plestsufe wteih*^ 
2jgd» that old @phina of ^gypt shslt thou sit aloft from agf 
'Id UvOr shalt to aolvu riddte'ul 
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illy greatness that doth not pass away, and ever shall thoa 
mock them with thy silenco I 

‘ Behold * once more I kiss thee, and by that hiss I give 
to thee dominion over sea and earth, over the peasant in his 
hovel, over the monarch 111 his palace halls, and cities crowned 
With towers, and those w'ho breathe therein Where'er the 
Bun shakes out ins spears, and the lonesome waters mirror up 
the moon, where’er stoinia roll, and Heaven's pointed hows 
arch in the sky — from the puio North clad in snows, across 
the middle spaces of the woiid, to wheie the amorous South, 
lying like a bride upon hei blue couch of seas, breathes m 
sighs made sweet with the odour of myrtles — thoie shall th^ 
power pass and tliy dominion find a home Nor sickness, nor 
icy-fingered fear, nor eoirow, and pale w'aste of form and 
mind hovering over o'er humanity, shall so ranch as shadow 
thee with the shadow of tlieu wings As a God shalt thoti 
bo, holding good and evil in the hollow of thy hand, and I, 
even I, I humble myself before thee Such is the power of 
Iiove, and such is the bridal gift I give unto tlioe, Kallikrates, 
Illy Lord and Lord of All, 

‘ And now it is done , now for tliee I loose my virgin zone ; 
and come storm, come shine, come good, como evil, come life, 
come death, it never, uevei can be undone For, of a trutli, 
that which is, is, ancl, being done, is done for aye, and cannot 

be altered I have said ^Let us hence, that dll things may 

be accomphslied in tlieir ordei , ’ and, taking one of the lamps, 
she advanced towards the end of the chamber tliat was loofed 
in by the swaying stone, where she halted 

We followed her, and perceived that m the wall of the 
cone tliere was a staii, or, to bo more accurate, that some 
projecting knobs of rock had been so shaped as to form a ^Qod 
mutation of a stair Down this Ayeslia began to climb, spring- 
ing from step to step, like a cliauiois, and after lier we follow'ed 
With less grace When wc had descended some fifteen or 
sixteen steps we found that they ended in a tremendous rocky 
slope, running first outwards and then inwards —like the slope 
of an inverted cone, or tunnel. The slope was very steep, 
and often precipitous, but it was nowhere impassable, and by 
the light of the Jamps we went down it with no gfeat difficulty, , 
though it was gloomy work enough travelling on thus, no one 
<3S. ns knew whither, into the dead heart of a volcano. As we 
Went, however, I took the piecaubon of noting our route as 
wdd as I i and this was not so very diffieuK^ eWing to 
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tho extraordinary and moat fantastic aliape of the rocks that 
were strewn about, many of which in that dim hght looked 
more like tho giim faces carven upon mediffival gargoyles than 
ordinary boulders 

Foi t long time wo travelled on thus, half an hour I should 
say, till, aftei we had descended foi rnan^ hundreds of feet, I 
perceived that wo were reaching the point of the inverted 
cone In another minute wo were tJiere, and found that at 
the veiy apex of the funnel was a passage, so low and narrow 
tliftt wo had to stoop as we ciopt along it in Indian file After 
some fifty yaids ol tins oiecping, the passage snddciilj widened 
into a cave, so huge that \vc could ''CO neithei the loof nor 
the Bides Wo only l^ncw that it was a cave bj the echo of 
oui ticad and the peilect quiet of tin heavy an On we went 
for many minutes in absolute awed silence, like lost souls m 
tlie depths ot Hades, Avesha’s white and ghost hke loiin 
Hitting in fiont of ns, till once inoie the pl.ue ended m a 
passage which opened into a sof ond cavein much Kinaller than 
the first Indeed, we could clearly distinguish the arch and 
stony banks of tins second cave, and, lioni their lent and 
jagged appearance, discoveted ttiat, like tho tnst long passage 
down which we had passed tiuough the cliff before we leached 
the quivoring spur, it had, to all appeaiance, been torn m the 
bowels of the rock by the teirifac loice of some explosive gas 
At length this cave ended m a third passage, tiuough which 
gleamed a faint glow ct light 

1 heaid Ayesha give a sigh of relief as this light dawned 
upon us. 

‘ It IS well,’ she said , ‘ prepare to enter the very w'omb of 
the Earth, wherein she doth conceive the Life that ye see 
brought foith in man and beast — ay, m every tiee and 
flower Prepare, 0 Mon, for here ye sh^l be born anew I ’ 

Swiftly she sped along, and after her we stumbled as best 
W'e might, our heaits filled like a cup with mingled dread and 
curiosity. What were we about to see ? We passed down tlie 
tunnel : sitongor and stronger the hght beamed, reaching us 
in groat flashes like the rays &0m a hghtbousc, as one by one 
they are tliiown wide upon tho darkness of the waters Nor 
was this all, for with the flashes came a soul-shaking sound 
like that of thunder and of craslung trees. Now we were 
tiiri^h it, and — oh heavens I 

We stood in a thud cavern, some fifty feet in Ipnglib by 
peirha^ as ^reat a height, and thirty wide. It was earpeted 
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with fine white Band, and its walls had been woni smooth by 
the action of I Ifiiow not wliat The caveni was not daijf like 
the others, it was filled with a soft glow of rose coloured light, 
moie beautiful to look on than anything that can be oonoeivcd. 
But at first wo saw no flashes, and hcaid no more of the 
thunderous sound Picsently, however, as we stood in amare, 
gazing at the inaiwelloiis sight, and wondering whence the 
rosy ladiance flowed, a dread and beautiful thing happened. 
Acioss the far cud of the caiein, witli a gimding and crashing 
noise — a noise so dreadful and awc-inspning that ■wo all 
ticmhled, and Job actually sank to his knees— there flamed 
out an awful clone! oi pillai of fire, like a rainbow many- 
coloured, and like the ligliliang blight. Poi a space, perhaps 
foity seconds, it flamed and lo.iied thus, tinning slowly roimd 
and round, and then by dogieca the teriihle noise ceased, and 
with the fire it passed away — 1 know not whcie — ^loavmg 
behind it the same losy glow that wo had first seen 

‘Biaw near, draw nearl’ cued Ajesha, with a voice of 
thiilhng exultation ‘ Behold the i ery Pounta.in and Heoit of 
Life as it beats in the bosom of the gieat world Behold the 
substance from wliicli all things diaw their energy, the bright 
Spirit of tlie Globe, without wdiicli it cannot live, but must 
grow cold and dead as the dead moon Draw near, and wo!>h 
you in the living flames, and take their -vntne nito )our poor 
bodies m all its virgin strength — nob as it now feebly glows 
within your bosoms, filtered thereto tin o ugh the fine strainers 
of a. thousand intermediate Ines, but as it is hero in the very 
fount and scat of oaithly Being ’ 

Wo followed lier through the rosy glow up to the head of 
the cave, till at last Ave stood before the spot whore the gteat 
pulse beat and the groat flame passed And as we went wo 
became sensible of a wild and splendid exhilaration, of a 
glorious sense of such a fierce intensity of IjifO that the most 
buoyant moments of our strength seemed flat and tamo and 
feeble beside it It was the mero effluvium of the flame, the 
subtle ether that it cast off os it passed, workmg on ns, and 
making us feel strong as giants and swift as eagles. 

We reached the head of the cave, and gazed at each other 
in tlie glorious glow, and laughed aloud — even Job laughed, 
and he had not laughed for a week — in the lightness of our 
hearts and the divme intoucation of our brains. 1 know that 
I felt as though all the varied genius of which the human 
intelleot is eapable had descended upon me. 1 could have 
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spoken m blank verso of Shakesponan bcautj, all sorts of 
gieat ideas dashed through my mmd , it was as though the 
bonds of my desh had been loosened, and left the spirit free 
to soar to the empyrean of its native power. The sensations 
that penned m upon me are mdescnbable. I seemed to live 
more k(.ealy, to reach to a higlier joy, and sip the goblet of a 
subtler thought than ever it had been my lot to do before I 
was another and most glorified self, and all tlie avenues of tlie 
Possible wore foi a space laid open to the footsteps of the 
Beal 

Then, suddenly, whilst I rejoiced in this splendid vigour 
of a new-found self, fiom fa^ away theie came a dregful 
mutteiing noise, tliat grew and grew to a crash and a roar, 
which combined in itself all that is terrible and yet splendid 
in tbo possibilities of sound Bearer it came, and nearer yet, 
till it was close upon us, rolhng down like all the thunder- 
wheels of heaven behind the hoises of the lightning On it 
travelled, and witli it the glorious blinding cloud of many- 
coloured light, and stood beWe us for a space, turning, as it 
seemed to us, slowly round and round, and then, accompanied 
by its attendant pomp of sound, passed away 1 know not 
whither. 

Bo astonishmg was the wondrous sight that one and all of 
us, save She, who stood up and stretched her hands towards 
the fire, sank down before it, and hid our faces m the sand. 

When it was gone, Ayesha spoke. 

* At last, Kallikrates,' she said, * the moment is at hand. 
When the great flame comes again thou must bathe in it. 
First throw aside thy garments, for it will burn them, though 
thee it will not hurt. Thou must stand in the fire while thy 
senses will endure, and when it embraces thee suck the fire 
down mto thy very heart, and let it leap and play around thy 
every part, so that thou lose no moiety of its virtue. Hearest 
thou me, Kallikrates ? ’ 

* 1 hear thee, Ayesha,’ answered Leo, ' but, of a truth — I 
am no coward— but I doubt me of that raging fiame How 
know I that it will not utterly destroy mo, so that I lose 
myself and lose thee also? Nevertheless 1 will do it/ be 
Chdded. 

.^esha thought fox a mmute, and then said — 

« ^ It 10 not wimderfiil that thou ^ouldst donbt. Tell me, 
r if thoii seest me stand in the flame and ooihe 
ente aieo^ ’ " 
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‘ Yes,* he answered, ‘ I will enter even if it slay me. I 
have said that I will enter now ' 

* And that will I also,' I cned. 

‘What, my Holly I ’ slie laughed aloud; ‘ methought 
that thou wouldst naught of length of days Why, how is 
this ? ’ 

‘ Nay, I know not,’ I anawerod, ‘ but there is that m my 
heart that calleth to mo to taste of the dame, and live ’ 

‘ It IS well,' she said ‘ Thou ait not altogether lost in folly. 
See now, I will for the second time bathe me m this living 
bath. Pain would I add to my beauty and my longlh of days 
if that bo possible. It it be not possible, at the least it ciinnot 
htUiri mo 

* Also,' she continued, aftei a momentary pause, ‘ theie is 
another and a deeper cause why 1 would once agani dip me m 
the hre. When drat I tasted oi its virtue my heart W'as full 
of passion and of hatred of that Egyptian Araenartas, and 
therefore, despite my strivings to be rid theioof, passion and 
hatied have been stamped upon my soul from that sad hour 
to tins. But now it is otheiwiso. Now is my mood a happy 
mood, and I am filled with the purest part ol thought, and so 
I would over bet Therefore, Eallikrates, will I once moie 
wash and make me pure and clean, and yet moie fit for thee 
Therefore also, when in turn thou dost stand in the fire, 
empty aU thy heart of evil, and let soft contentment hold the 
balance of thy mind Shake loose thy spiiit’s wings, dream 
upon thy mother’s kiss, and tiirii thee toward the vision of 
the highest good that hath ever swept on silver wings across 
the silence of thy di earns. For from the gem of what thou 
art in that dread moment sliall grow the fruit of what thou 
shalt be for all unreckoned time 

‘ Now piepare thee, prepare ! even as though thy last hour 
were at hand, and thou wast about to cross to the Laud of 
Shadow, and not through the Gates of Glory mto the realms 
of Lite made beautiful Prepare, I say 1 ’ 
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She, 


XXVI. 

WHAT WE SAW 

Then came a few moments’ pause, during which Ayesha 
seemed to be gathering up her strength foi tlie hcry trial, 
while we clung to each other, and waited in uttei silence 
At last, from far far away, came the first murmur of sound, 
that gi ew and gutliered till it began to crash and bellow in the 
distance. Asshe heard it, A>esha swiftlj tluew oil hei gauzy 
wrapping, loosened the golden snake from her kiitlc, and 
then, shaking liei lovely hau about Jier like a garment, be- 
neath its cover slipped olf the gaimeiitand replaced the snaky 
belt around her outside the masses of hei falling hair Tlieie 
she stood before us as Rve might have stood before Adam, 
clad in nothing but hoi abundant locks, held lound hci by 
the golden band , and no words of mine can tell bow sweet 
slio looked — and how divine Nearer and nearer came the 
thunder wheels of fire, and as they came she pushed one ivoiy 
arm through the dark masses of her hair and ilung it round 
Leo’s neck. 

* Oh, my love, my love • ’ she murmured, ‘ wilt thou ever 
know how I have loved thee ? ’ and she kissed him on the 
forehead, hesitated a httle as though in doubt, then went and 
stood m the pathway of the flame of Life. ^ 

There was, I remember, something very touching to my 
mind about her words and that embrace upon Leo’s forehead. 
It was like a moth gT^s kis9, and seemed to convey a benedio- 

On came the crashing, rolling noise, and the sound of it 
was as the sound of a foiest being swept fiat by a mighty 
Wind, and then tossed up like so much glass, and thun&red 
down a mouutam-side. Nearer and nearer it came , now 
fia^BH of Hght, forerunners of the revolvmg pillar of fiame, 
Were passing h^ arrows through the rosy air ; and now the 
eSga of tlie pillar itself appa{brea. Ayesha turned towards itt 
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and Blretched out her aims to greet it. On it came very 
slowly, and lapped her round with flame. I saw the fire run 
up her form. I saw her lift it with both hands as though it 
were water, and pour it o\er her head. I even saw her open 
her mouth and draw it down mto her lungs, and it was a dread 
and wonderful sight 

Then she paused, and stretched out her arms, and stood 
there quite still, with a heavenly smile upon her face, as 
though she wore the very Spirit of the Flame 

The mysterious fire played up and down her dark and 
rollmg locks, twiiung and twisting itself through and around 
them like threads of golden lace , it gleamed upon her ivory 
breast and shoulder, from which the hair had slipped aside , 
it shd along her pillaied throat and delicate features, and 
seemed to hnd a home m the glniious eyes that shone and 
shone, more biightly even than the spiritual essence 

Oh, how beautitul she looked tliere in the flame I No 
angel out of heaven could have worn a greater loveliness. 
FiVen now iny heait faints betoia the recollection of it, as she 
stoCKl and smiled at our aweil faces, and I would give half niy 
remaining time upon this earth to boo her once like that 
ogam 

J3ut suddenly— more suddenly than I can desciibe - an in- 
describable change came over her face, a change which I 
could not define or explain, but none the Jess a change TJie 
smile vanished, and in its place tliere giew a dry, ha^d look , 
the rounded face seemed to grow pinched, as though some 
great anxiety weie leaving its impress upon it. The glonoua 
eyes, too, lost their light, and, as 1 thought, the foim its per- 
fect shape and eicctness. 

1 rubbed my eyes, thinking that I was the viclim of some 
hallucinatiou, or that the refraction from the intense Ti^ht 
produced an optical delusion , and, as 1 did so, the flaming 
pillar slowly twisted and thundered off whithersoever it passes 
to in the bowels of the great earth, leaving Ayesha standing 
where it had been. 

As soon as it was gone, she stepped forward to Ijeo’s side — 
it seemed to me that there was no spring m her step — and 
stretched out Iter hand to lay it on his shoulder. I gazed at 
her arm. Where was its wonderful ronndness and beauty ^ 
It was getting thin and angular, And her face— b;f Heaven t — 
}UiT face teas growing old before my eyes ! 1 suppose that 
lieo saw it also , certainly he recoiled a step or two. 
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'What IB it, my Ealhkrates ^ ‘ she said, and hei voice— 
what was the matter with those deep and thrilling notes ? 
They i^ere quite high and cracked 

‘ Why, what is it — what is it ? ’ she said confusedly ‘ I 
am Suiely the quality of the fire hath not altered. 

Gan tiif principle of Life ^ter ? Tell me, Kalhkrates, is theie 
aught wrong with my eyes’ 1 see not clear,’ and she put 
lu*r hand to her head and touched lioi hair — and oil, horjor of 
}wi} 0 }s /--it all fell upon the floor 

‘Oh, look f look/ — look'' shiieked >Tob, m a shrill fal- 
setto of terroi, his eyes iicaily dropping out ol his head, and 
foam upon his lips ‘ Look /^look look / she’s shrivelling 
up I she’s tunnng into a monkey'’ and down ho tell upon 
the ground, foaming and gnashing in a fit 

True enough — I laint even as I write it in the hving 
picsonce of tliat terriblo recollection — she uas shrivelling up , 
the golden siiako that had encircled hoi gracious form slipped 
over her hips and to the ground , smaller and smaller she 
giew, her skin changed colour, and m place of the perfect 
whiteness of its lustre it turned dirty broivn and yellow, like 
an old piece of withered parchment Blie felt at her head • 
the dohccito hand was nothing but a claw noiv, a human talon 
like that of a badly- presen ed Egyptian mummy, and then 
she seemed to realise what kind of change was passmg over 
her, and she shrieked— ah, she shrieked 1 — Ayesha rolled 
upon the floor and slirieKcd ! 

Smaller she grew, and smaller yet, till she was no larger 
than a monkey Now the skun was puckered into a milhon 
wrinkles, and on the shapeless face wa^ the stamp of unutter- 
able age I never saw anything hke it; nobody ever saw 
anything like the frightful age tliat was graven on that fearful 
countenance, no bigger now than that of a two-months’ child, 
thou^ the skull remamed the same size, or nearly so, and 
let aU men pray they never may, if they whih to keep their 
reason. 

At last she lay' still, or only feebly moving. She, who but 
two minutes before had gazed upon us the loveliest, noblest, 
most splendid woman the world has ever seen, she lay etill 
before ua, near the masses of her own dark hair, no burger 
t^n a big monkey, and hideous— ab, too hideous for woiw! 
And yet, ihmk of this— at that very moment I thought of 
it-f-it was the same woman f 

She was dyh^i v^ saw thanked Cfod— for whifo 
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slio lived she could feci, and 'wliat^ must she have felt ^ She 
laised heiself upon lier bony hands, and blindly ga/ed around 
her, swaying her head slowly fiom side to side as a tortoise 
does tihe could not see, for her whitish eyes were covered 
w'lth a homy film Oh, the hornble pathos of the sight ' 
But she could still speak 

‘ Kallikratcs,’ she said 111 husky', trembling notes. ‘ Forget 
me not, Ivallikiatcs Ila\ c pity on my sli.umo , I die not. 1 shall 
come again, and sliallonce nioic be beautiful, 1 swear it — it is 
true ! O/i- -1i~ h — ' and she fell upon her lace, and was sttll. 

On the very spot wheie more than twenty c in tunes beloie 
she liad slam Kallilaalea the piiest, Ayesha heisclf fell down 
and died. 

Overcome with the extremity of liorror, we too fell on the 
sandy floor of that diead place and swooned away 

* • * 

I Iniow not how long we remamed thus Many hours, 1 
suppose When at last I opened my eyes, the other two were 
still oiitsti etched upon the llooi Ths losy light yet beamed 
like a celestial dawn, and the thunder -wheels of tho Spint of 
Life yet 1 oiled upon tlieii aociisloniod track, lor as 1 awoke 
tho great pillar was passing away Thcio, too, lay the 
hideous little raonlcey frame, covered wuth cnulded yellow 
parchment, that once had been the glorious She. Alas 2 it 
was no hideous dieani — it was an awful and unparalleled 
fact 1 

What had liappcned to bring tins shocking change about ? 
Hod: the nature of the hfo-giving Fire changed ? Bid it, 
perhaps, from time to time send fortli an obscnce of Death 
instead of an essence of’ Life 9 Or w’us it that the frame 
once charged with its raaivellous I’lrtue could bear no more, 
so that were the process repeated — it matteied not at'what 
lapse of time — the two impregaatious iieulrohsed each other, 
and left the body on which they acted as it was before it ever 
came into contact with the very essence of Life 9 This, and 
this alone, would account for the sudden and tenible ageing 
of Ayesha, as the whole length of her two thousand years 
took effect upon her. 1 had not the slightest doubt myself 
but that the shape now lying before me was just what the 
frame of a woman would be if by any extraordinary means 
life could be preserved in her till she at lengtli died at the 
age of some two and tw'enty centunes. 

But who can tell what had happened '7 There was the 
e » 
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fact Often since that a'wfnl hour I have reflected that it 
requires no great stietcli of imagination to see the finger of 
Providence m the matter Ayesha locked up m her living 
tomb waiting fiom age to age for the coming of her lover 
woik' ' but a small change m the order of the Woild. But 
Aji'slia stiong and happy m her love, clothed in immortal 
youth, goddcss-like beauty, and the wisdom ol the centuries, 
■would have levoliitionised society, and even pcichatRe have 
changed the destiny of Mankind Tims she opposed hciself 
ag.unst tliG eternal law, and, stiong though she was, by it 
was swept back to notJuugne&s — swept back witli shame and 
hideous moclvery ' 

Foi some minutes I lay, famtlj tinning these tenors over 
in my mind, while my physical Btienglli came batk to mo, 
winch it did quickly in tliat buoyant aluiospheie Then I 
bethought mo ot the otlu-is, and staggeied to my feet, to see 
if I could aic)n«e them But lust 1 took up Ayesha’s kirtlo- 
and the gauzy scarf with winch slie had been wont to hide 
lioi dazzling Icnehness fiom tlie eyes of men, and, averting 
my head so that 1 might not look upon it, covered up that 
dreadful lelic of the glorious dead, that shocking epitome of 
human hcaut;y and Ininnui life I did this hurriedly, learmg 
lest Leo should recover , and see it qgam. 

Then, Bleppmg over the perfumed masses of daik hair 
that lay upon tho sand, I stooped down by Job, w'ho was 
lying upon his face, and tinned huzi over As 1 did so hia 
arm fell hack in a way that I did not like, and which sent a 
chill through me, and 1 glanced sharply at lum One look 
was enough. Our old and faithful servant was dead Already 
shattered by all ho had seen and undergone, his nerves had 
utterly broken down beneath this last dire sight, and he had 
died of terror , 01 m a fit brought on by terror. I hod only 
to look at his face to see it 

It was another blow ; but perhaps it may help people to 
understand how overwhelmingly awful was the experience 
tinough which we had passed - we did not feel it jiitich at the 
time It seemed quite natural fliattlie poor old fellow should 
be dead. Wiien Leo came to himself, ■winch he did with a 
groan and trembling of the limbs about ten minutes aftei^ 
wards, and I told him that Job was dead, ho mea:dy said, 
‘ Ofi / ’ And, mind you, this was firom no heartlessncss, for 
)}Oiuid Job were much attached to each other \ and he o&m 
of him now lintb the deepest r^pret and a|feOtu>n. It 
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was only that lus nund would bear no more. A harp can 
give out but a certain quantity of sound, however heavily it 
IS smitten. 

Well, I set myself to lecoveiing Leo, who, to my infinite 
relief, I found was not dead, but only fainting, and in the end 
1 succeeded, as I liave said, and he sat up , and then I saw 
anotlicr dreadful thing Wlien we eiiteied that awful place 
his curling hair had been of the iiuldipst gold, now it was 
turning grey, and by the time we gamed the outer an it was 
snow white Lesides. ho looked twenty years older 

‘ What is to be done, old fellow ^ ’ he said m a hollow, 
dead soit of voice, when bis brain had cleared a little, and 
a recollection of what had liappcmil forced itself upon it 

‘ Try and got out, I suppose,’ 1 ansivcred , ‘ that is, unless 
you would like to go in theio,’ and 1 pointed to the colunui of 
hie that was once more rolling by 

‘ I would go in if 1 were suio that it ^v'ould kill mo,’ ho 
said with a little laugh * It was my cursed hesitation that 
did this If I had not been doubtful she might nevei have 
tried to show mo t)ie road But I am not sine Tlio fare 
might have tlio opposite effect uiwni mo It might make mo 
tmniortal ; and, old follow, I have not the patience to wait a 
couple of thousand years for her to come back again as she 
did for me I had ratlier dio when my hour comes — and I 
should fiinoy that it isn’t far off eithei— and go my wa 38 to 
look for her Do you go in it you like ’ 

But I merely shook my lieail, my excitement was as dead 
as ditch-water, and my distaste for the prolongation of our 
mortal span had come back upon me more strongly than ever 
Besides, we neither of us knew what the effects of the lire 
might be. The result upon She had not been of an encouraging 
natuie, and of the exact causes that produced that result we 
were, of course, ignorant 

* Well, my boy,* 1 said, * we cannot stop here till we go the 
way of those two,' and 1 pointed to the little heap under the 
white garment and to the stiffenmg corpse of poor Job * If we 
are going we hod better go. But, by the way, 1 expect that 
the lamps hav« burnt out,’ and I took one up and looked at it, 
and sure enough it had 

‘ There is some m'oie oil m the vase,’ said Leo indifier- 
ently — * if it is not'broken, at least ’ 

1 exsjnined Uie vessel m question — it was infact. With a 
ti^hlii^ hand I filled: tbe lamps — luckily there wa9 still , 
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some of the linen wicli unbumt Then I lit them with one 
of oni wa't matches While I did so we heard the pillai of 
Ijre approaching once moie as it wont on its never ending 
joiirnev, if, indeed, it was the same pillar that passed and 
icpai- J in a circlo 

‘ L»'t’s see it come once moie,' said Leo , ‘ we shall never 
look upon its like again in ihi-^ world ' 

It seemed a bit of idle emiosity, but somehow I shaicd it, 
and so wc waited till, turning slowly lomid upon its own axis, 
it h.id ilaincd and thundered by, and I leiiieinbei ■ponder- 
ing foi how munj thousands of \eais this same ])henoiue- 
non had been lecumng m the bowels ol tlie eaith, andfoi 
how many moie thousands it would conLunie to iccur J 
wondered also if any mortal eves would ovei again maik its 
passage, or an) nioital tais he thiilled and lascinated by the 
swelling \olume oi its maiestic sound I do not think that 
they will I helieie that we aie the last hiniian beings who 
w'lll evei see that uueaithly siglit I'lesently it had gone, 
and we too turned to go 

Jhit befoie \ve did so we each took Job s cold liaiid ni oins 
and shook it It was a lathei ghastly eereraoii), but it was 
the oidy means in oui powei of Bhowing our lospect to the 
faithful dead and ol celebiating hia obsequies The heap be- 
neath the ■white garment w’e did not uncover We had no 
wish to look upon that tenible sight again But we went to 
the pile of rippling liaii that had fallen fiom her in the agony 
ol tliat hideous change wdiitli w^as woise than a thousand 
lutural deaths, and eacli of us drew' fiom it a shining lock, 
and these locks wc still liavc, the sole memento tJiat is left to 
us of Ayesha as we knew hei in the fulness of Jiei giace and 
glor^ Leo piossed the perfumed ban to his lips 

‘ She called to mo not to forget hei,’ he said hoarsely , 
and sw'orc that w'o sliould meet again. By Heaven I I never 
will foiget hei Ileic 1 sweai that, if we live to escape from 
this, I will not for nil ni) days have anything to do witli 
another living woman, and that wherever I go 1 will wait for 
her as faithfully as slie waited for me ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I thought to myself, ‘ if she comes back as beautiful 
as we knew her. But supposing she came back like that f ’ ‘ 

' What a ten dying i ejection it is, by the way, that nearly all oitr 
deep love ipi wonaeii who are notonr kindred depends— at any rate, in 
the first inetonce — upon their peraonal appearance If we lost them, 
tmd fDond them again Jjrea^l to look on, though otherwise they were 
the Vjsiy oaifie, should we stili love them?— li. B- H, 
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Well, and tbcn \vc went AVe went, and left those tw'o m 
the presence of the very well and spring of Ijifc, hut gafliored 
to the cold company of Death How lonely looked as 
they lay there, and how ill assoited' That little heap had 
been for two thousand yeais the wisest, UiTohest, proudest 
cienture I can hardly call liei worn, in — in the whole unneise 
Shu had hcen wicked, too, in lioi way , but, ahia 1 such is the 
fiailty of till' human iieait, hci wickedness Jiad not detiucted 
fiom her charm Indeed, I am by no means ceitain that it 
did not add to it After all it was ol a giand Older, tlieic was 
nothing mean 01 small about A>es]ia 

And poor Job, too • His presentiment had come true, and 
theie was an tnd ol him Well, he has a .strange Imnal- 
place 110 Norfolk hind ever had a stranger , 01 evn will , and 
it IS something to he 111 the same .sepulcliie with the poor re- 
mains of the iinperi,il Sfw 

We looked our last upon them and the indescribable rosy 
glow in which tlicy lay, and then with hearts fai too heavy 
loi words we left them, and ciept thence bioken down men — 
so bioken down tliat we even lenounced the chance of pi ac- 
tically immoi'tal life, because all that made life valuable had 
gone from us, and we know even thou, that to piolong our 
days indefinitely would only be to prolongoui sufferings For 
we felt — yes, both of us — that liaving once looked Ayesha m 
the eyes, we could not forget her lor ever and ever wJnlo 
memory and identity icmamcd We both loved liei now and 
for all time, she was stamped and carven on our lieaits, and 
no other woman or interest could evei ra/e tliat splendid die 
And I— there lies the sting — I had and have no right lotlnnk 
thus of her As she told me, I was nothing to hei , and never 
Rlin.1T be tliiougli the unfathomed depth of Time, unless, in- 
deed, conditions alter, and a day comes at last when two men 
may love one woman, and all three be happy in the fact It 
19 the only liope of my bioken-heartedncss, and a somewhat 
faint one Beyond it I have nothmg 1 have paid down this 
heavy price, all that I am worth here and hereafter, and 
that 18 my sole reward With Leo it is different, and often 
and often I bitterly envy him Iiis happy lot, for if SAc was 
right, and her wisdom and knowledge did not fail her at the 
last, which, arguing from the prec^ent of hei own case, I 
think most unlikely, he has some fiituie to look forward to. 
But I have none, and yet — mark the folly and the weakness 
of the human heart, and let him who is wise learn wisdom 
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from it — yet I would not liave it otherwise. I mean that 1 am 
content to give what I have given and must alw^ays give, and 
to take in payment tlio&e orumbs that fail from my mistress’s 
tablo, the memory of a few kind words, the hope one day 
m tlie tar undreamed future of a sweet smile or two of re- 
cognition, a little gentle fiiendalnp, and a little show of 
thanks for my devotion to her— and Leo 

If this does not constitute triio love, I do not know what 
does, and all I have to say is that it is a very bad state of 
mind for a man on the wiong side of middle age to tail into 
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Wb pasapd thiongh tlicj cavos witliont tioublp, but wbt'n wti 
caiae to tho slope of tho imeitocl cone two tliflicullK'g etaied 
ua in the face Tlje lust of tbobo was the laboiious nntnio of 
tlie aaoont, and the ne'^t the extiemc diJhcultj of findiny oiu? 
wav Indeed, had it not been for tho menfal notta that I had 
fortunaiel) taken of the shape of \atiouR roedts, I am sure that 
we neiei should have manageil it at all, but haio uaiidoied 
about in the dreadful womb of the inlcano loi I suppose it 
must once have been sonietinng oi tlie 001 1- -until wo died of 
exhaustion and despau As it was we went wrong several 
timcg, and once nearly fill into a huge citiclc or crevasse It 
was terrible work creeping about in thedensd gloom and awful 
RtilliiesB from boulder to bouldei, and examining it by tlie 
feeble Lght of tho lamps to see if 1 could recognise its shape. 
We rarely spoke, our hearts weie too heavy for speech, wo 
simply stumbled about, falling soinetiines and cutting our- 
selves, in a lather dogged sort of vay The fact w'^us that our 
spirits were utteily crushed,* and we did not greatly tare what 
happened to ns Only wc Mt bound to try and save oui lives 
whilst we could, and mdeed a natural instinct prompted us to 
it. So we blundered on toi some three or four hours, 1 should 
think — 1 cannot tell exactly how long, for we had no watch 
left that would go. During the last two hours we were com- 
pletely lost, ^nd 1 begaa to fear that we had got into the 
funnel of some subsidiary cone, when at last £ suddenly re- 
cognised a very large rock which we had passed m descend- 
ing but a litth Way from the top. It is a marvel that 1 should 
have recognised it, and, indeed, we had already passed it going 
at right angles to the proper path, when something about it 
struck me, and I turned hack and examined it m an idle sort 
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further trouble, and in due course found ourselves back in the 
little chamber wheie the benighted Noot had lived and died 

But now a fiesh tenor stared us in the face It will bo 
retnerd»erod that oviring to Job’s fear and awkwardness, the 
plank pon winch we had ciossed fiom the huge spur to the 
lockiiig-stone had been whirled off into the tremendous gult 
below 

How weie ive to cross without the plank ‘> 

There was only one answer — we must try and jump it, or 
else stop there till we starved. The distance in itself was not 
so \('iy great, between eleven and twelve feet I should think, 
and 1 have seen Leo jump over twenty when he w^as a young 
fellow at college, but then, think of tho conditions! Two 
weaiy, woin-out men, ono of them on the wrong side of forty, 
a rockmg-stone to take off fioin, a trembling point of rock 
some few feet across to land upon, and a bottomless gulf to he 
cleared 111 a 1 aging gale 1 It was bad enough, God knows, but 
when I iiointed out these thmgs to Leo, ho pul the whole 
mattoi ui a nutshell, by replying that, merciless as tho choice 
was, we must choose between the certainty of a hngeruig 
death in the chamber and the risk of a swift one m the au. 
Of comae, there was no arguing against this, but ono thing 
was clear, we could not attempt that leap in the dark , the 
only thing to do was to wait for the ray of light which pierced 
through the gulf at sunset How near to or how far from sun- 
set we might be, neither of us had the faintest notion , all we 
did know was, that when at last the light came it would not 
endure more than a couple of minutes at the outside, so that 
wc must be prepared to meet it.* Accordingly, we made up 
our minds to creep on to the top of the roclwg- stone and lie 
there in readmess We wore the more easily reconciled to 
this cour.se by the fact that our lamps were once more nearly 
exhausted— mdeed, one had gone out bodily, and the other 
was jumping up and down as the flame of a lamp does when 
the oil is done So, by the aid of its dying light, we hastened 
to crawl out of the little chamber and clamber up the side of 
tlie great stone 

As we did so the lamp went out 

The difference in our position was a sufficiently remarkable 
one. Below, in the little clitnnber, we had only heard the 
roaring of the gale overhead — here, lying on our faces on the 
swinging stone, we were exposed to its full force and fury, as 
the draaglM> firat from this direction and then from 
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that, liowlmg against the mighty precipice and through the 
rocky cliffs like ten thousand despairing souls We lay there 
hour after hour m terror and misery of mind so deep that I 
will not attempt to describe it, and listened to the wild storm- 
voices of that Tartarus, as, set to the deep undertone of the 
spur opposite against which the wind hummed like some awful 
hurp, they called to each other from piecipioe to precipice 
No nightmare di earned by man, no wild invention of the 
romancer, can ever eniial the living lioiror of that place, 
and the weiid crying of those voices of the night, as we clung 
like shipwrecked maiinei's to a raft, and tossed on the black, 
unlathomed wilderness of air Fortunately the temperature 
was not a low one , indeed, the wind was warm, or we should 
have penshed So we clung and hstened, and while we were 
stretched out upon the rock a thmg happened which was so 
curious and suggestive m itself, though doubtless a mere 
coincidence, that, if onytlung, it added to, rather than deducted 
from, the burden on our nerves 

It will be remembered that when Ayesha was standmg on 
the spur, before we crossed to the stone, the wind tore her 
cloak from her, and whirled it away into the darkness of tho 
gulf, we could not see whither Well — 1 hardly like to tell 
the story , it is so strange As we lay there upon the rookmg- 
stone, tuis very cloak came floating out of black space, hko a 
memory from the dead, and fell on Leo — so that it covered 
him almost from head to foot We could not at first make 
out what it was, but soon discovered by its feel, and then 
poor Leo, for the first time, gave way, and 1 heard him sob- 
bing there upon the stone No doubt the cloak had been 
caught upon some pinnacle of the cliff, and was thence blown 
hither by a chance gust , but still, it was a most ouriouB and 
touching incident 

Shortly after this, suddenly, without the slightest previous 
warmng, the great knife of light came stabbing the dark- 
ness through and through — struck the swaying stone on which 
we were, and rested its lurid point upon the spur opposite. 

‘ Now for It,’ said Leo, ‘ now or never.’ 

We rose and stretched ourselves, looking at the cloud-*^ 
wreaths stained the colour of blood by that red ray as they 
tore through the sickening depths beneath, and then eit the 
empty space between the swaying stone and the quivering 
rook, and, m our hearts, despaued, preparing fbr death. 
Surely w© could not clear it — desperate though we were. 
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‘ Who IS to go first "> ’ said I 

* Do you, old fellow,’ answered Leo ‘ T wjU tut upon the 
othei side oi the stone to steady it You must take as much 
run as you can, and jump high , and God liave mercy on us, 
say J 

lavqniesccdwitli a nod, and Uien I did a thing I hud never 
done "inco Leo was a little boy I turned and put my arm 
round him, and kissed him on the forehead It sounds rather 
French, but as a fact 1 was taking my last faiewell of a man 
whom I could not have loved more if he had been my own 
son twice ovei 

‘ Good-bye, my boy,’ I said, ‘ I hope that wo shall meet 
again, wherever it la that we go to ’ 

The fact was I did not o\pect to li\c aimthoi two minutes 

Ne'^t I letieated to the far aide of the lotlc, and waited till 
Olio of the chopping gusts of wind got behind me, and then I 
ran tJie length of the huge stone, some three or foui audthuty 
foot, and spiang wildly out into the di//y air Oh ' the sick- 
cuing terrors that 1 lelt as 1 lauiidicd mjsell at that little 
point of lock, and the horrible sense of despair that shot 
through myhram as 1 roalisod that I had jumped short I But 
so it was, my feet never touched the point, Oiey went down 
into space, only my hands and body came in contact with it. 
I gripped at it with a yell, but one hand slipped, and I swung 
riglit round, holding by the other, so that 1 faced the stone 
from which I had sprang Wildly I stretched up with my 
left hand, and this time managed to grasp a knob of rock, and 
there 1 hung ui the fierce red light, with thousands of feet of 
empty air beneath me My hands were holding to either side 
of the under pait of the spur, so that its point was touchmg 
xny head Therefore, even if I might have found the strength, 
1 could not pull myself up The most that I could do would 
be to hang for about a mmute,and then dropdown, down ipto 
the bottondess pit. If any man can imagine a more hideous 
position, let him speak I All 1 know is that the torture of that 
half-mrnute nearly turned my brain. 

1 beard Leo give a cry, and then suddenly saw him in mid 
air Bpringmg up and out like a oliamois. It was a splendid 
leap that he took under the influence of his terror and despair. 
Clearing the horrible gulf as though it 'Were nothmg, and, 
landing well on to the rocky point, he threw himsell upon 
his thee", to avoid pitehmg off mto the deaths. 1 felt the 
spiiir above me ehalM beneath the shook ef his unpaet, and as 
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it did so I saw the huge rockmg-etone, thatliad been noleiitly 
cloprcs<4od by liim as ho sprang, fly back wliwi relieved of his 
weight till, foi the fust time dining all these centuries, it 
got beyond its balance, tell with a most awful crash light 
into the rocky chamber which had once served the philosopher 
Noot foi a hermitage, and, I have no doubt, fm evei sealed 
the passage that leads to tho Place of Life with somehniirlieds 
of tons of lock 

All this happened m a second, and cmiously enough, not- 
witlistanding my tomblo iiosituni, I noted it involuntarily, as 
it weio I even remember thinking that no human being 
would go down that diead path again 

Next instant I felt Leo seiao me by tho light wnst with 
both hands. By lying flat on the point of locK lie < ouhi just 
reach mo 

' You must let go and swing yourself clear,’ he said m a 
calm and collected voice, “ and then T will try and pull yoit 
np, or we will both go togelhoi Aie yon loady ■> ’ 

By way of answer I leb go, hrst with my left hand and 
then with tho nglit, and, as a coiiKeipioiiee, swayed out clear 
of the overshadowing lock, mj woigJit hanging upon Leo’s 
arms . It was a dreadful moment llo was a very poweiliil 
man, I Jmew, but would his strength be equal to lilting ino 
up till I could get a hold on the top of the spur, when owing 
to hi 9 position lie had so little purchase 

For a few seconds T swung to and fro, while he gathered 
himself for the effort, and then I heard his smews cracking 
above me, and felt myself lifted np as though I were a little 
child, fill I got my left arm round the rock, and ray chest was 
resting on it The rest was easy, m two or three more 
seconds I was up, and We weie lying panting side by side, 
trembling like leaves, and with the cold parspiration of terror 
pourmg from our skins 

And then, as before, the light went out like a lamp 
For some half-hour we lay thus without speaking a word, 
and then at length began to creep along the great spur as 
best we might m the dense gloom. As wo diew towards the 
face of the cliff» however, from which the spur spraPg out 
like a spike firom a wall, the hght increased, though only a 
veiy httle, for it was night overhead. After that the gusts of 
'wind lessened, and we got along rather better, and at last 
reached the mouth of the first cave or tunnel. But now a 
&e^ trouble atared ua m the face * our oil was gone, and the 



lamps, no doubt, weio ciushcd to powder beneath the fallen 
roclung-stono We were oven without a diop of watei to stay 
om thirst, for we liad drunk the last in the chamber of Noot 
How wete we to see to make our way through this bouldci- 
strev tunnel 

Clearly all that wo could do w'as to tiiist to oui kouso of 
feeling, and attempt the passage in tiu' daik, so in we ciept, 
tearing that if we delayed to do po oui exhaustion woulcl 
o\cicome us, and wo should luobablj lie down and die wliere 
we woie 

Oh, the lioiiois of tliat last tunnel ' 'I’lie place w^as strewn 
with locks, and we tell o\er them, and knocked ourselves up 
against them till we weie bleeding troni a score of w'ounds 
Our only guide was tbe side ot the ca\i‘in, which we kept 
touching, and so bewildeied did we grow in the daikness that 
we were several times seized witli the toi rifling thought that 
we had turned, and wore tra\plhng the wioiig way On we 
went, Icebly, and still nioie teebly, loi honi aftoi hour, stop- 
ping every tew minutes to lest, for out stiength was spent 
Once wo toll asleep, and, I tluuk, muot have slept tor some 
hours, for, w’hen we woke, our hmhs wore quite stiff, and the 
blood from oiu blows and scratches had caked, and was hard 
and dry upon our skin Then we dragged ourselves on again, 
till at last, W'hen despair was ontemig into our hearts, wo 
saw the hght of day once more, and found ourselves outside 
the tunnel in the rocky fold that, it will be remembered, led 
into it &om the outer suiface of the cliff 

It was early morning— that we could toll by the feel of 
the sweet air and the look of the blessed sky, which we had 
never hoped to see again It was, so near as we knew, an 
hour after simaet when we entered the tunnel, so it followed 
that it had taken us the entire night to crawl through this 
dreadhil place. 

‘ One more effort, Leo,’ I gasped, ’ and wc shall reach the 
slope whei'e Billah is, if he has not gone Come, don’t give 
way,' for he had cost himself upon bis face. He rose, and, 
leaning on eaoh other, we got down that fifty feet or so of 
cliff— somehow, I have not the least notion how. I only re- 
member thali we found ourselves lying m a heap at the bottom, 
and then once more began to drag -ourselves along on our 
hands and knees towards the grove where She had told Billali 
^ wait her re*amval, for we could not walk another foot. 
Wo had 9Qt gone ^ty yards in this fashion when suddenly 
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one of llie iimte^ emerged from 6ome trees on oui left, through 
which, I presume, he had been taking a morning stroll, and 
came running un to aeo what sort of stuinge nnimaJs wo w'ere. 
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woudci tliat lie was liornfied at our appearance, for we must 
have been a shoclnng sight To begin, Leo, with his golden 
curls turned to a snowy white, hia clotlios nearly rent from his 
body, his worn face and liis hands a mass of bruises, cuts, 
and . ood-encrusted filth, was a sulhcicutly alainnng spectacle, 
as he ptuufiilly diagged himself along the ground, and I have 
no doubt thatlv\a<, little better to look on I know that 
two days aftei wards when 1 inspected iriy lace 111 some waK'i 
1 scarcely loeognised rnjsclf I have never been famous lor 
beauty, but thoie was soinethmg besnle ugliness stamped 
upon my toatures that I have nevoi got iid of until this day, 
fjometlung roscmtihug that wild look with whu h a startled 
poison wakes horn deep sleep moie than anj thing elso tliat 1 
CiUi think of And leally it IS not to he vv'oiidei cd at What 
I do wonder at is that we escaped at all with our leason 
Presently, to my mteuso lelief, 1 saw old Billah hunting 
towaids us, and even then I could scarcely help smiling at 
the ovprossion of oonsteinatioii on his dignified countenance 
‘ Oh, my llahoon < my Jlaboon • ’ he ciiod, ‘ my deal son, 
13 it indeed thee and the Lion > ^\]ly, his mane that was 
iipe as coin IS white like the' snow Whence come ye ^ and 
whore is the Pig, and wdiorc too is Hhc u ho-must-ba-obeyed ’ ‘ 
* Dead, both dead I ’ I aiiswcied , ‘ but ask no. questions , 
help us, and give us food and watei, or we too shall die hefoie 
thine eyes. Beest thou not that our tongues aro black fur 
want of water ^ How, then, can we talk ’ 

‘ Dead 1 ’ he gasped. ‘ Impossible • She who never dies 
— dead, how can it be ’ ' and then, perceiving, I think, that 
hi8 face was being watched by the mutes who had come 
huriying op, he checked himself, and motioned to them to 
caiTy us to the camp, which they did. 

Fortunately when we arnved some broth was boiling on 
the fiM, and with this ^llcdi fed us, for we were too week to 
feed ourselves, thereby I flrfnly believe saving us &om death 
by exhaustion. Then he bade the motes wash the blood and 
grime from us with wet cloths, and after that we were laid 
dowh upon piles of aromatic grass, and instantly fell mto the 
dead sleep of absolute exhaustion of mindb^apd body. 
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OVKU THIS MOUNiniN 

The next tluiig 1 iccollect is a Icchng of tlio mo.^t ilreadful 
stif]tneb9, and a c uiiou‘<, vague idea passing tliiougli my half- 
aviakoiied hi am that I was a carpet that had just been beaten. 
1 opened rny ejGS, and the hist object they fell on was the 
^elltlab^ecountenan^e of our old hiend Ihllah, who was seated 
by the side of the impiovised bid upon which 1 was sleeping, 
and fitioknig hia long beard tboughtfullj The sight of him 
at once biouglit hack to my mind a recollection oi all that we 
had lecently passed thiough, winch was accentuated by the 
vision of pool Loo lying opposite to me, his face knocked al- 
most to A jelly, and his beautiful ciowd of curls tinned from 
yellow to white,* and 1 shut my eyes again and groaned. 

‘ Thou hast slept long, my Baboon,’ said old Billah. 

‘ How long, my father ^ ’ I asked. 

‘ A round ot the sun and a roimd of the moon, a day and 
a mght hast thou slept, and the Lion also. See, ho sleepoth 
yet.' 

'Blessed is sleep,’ I answered, ‘for it swallows up recol- 
lection ’ 

‘ Tell me,’ he said, ‘ what has befallen you, and what is 
this strange stoiy of the death of Her who dieth not Bethink 
thee, my son if this be true, then is tdiy danger and the 
danger of the Lion veiy great — nay, almost is the pot red 
wherewith ye shall be potted, and the stomachs of those who 
shall eat ye are already hungry for the feast. Knowest thou 
not that these Amahagger, my children, these dwellois m the 
caves, hate ye^ They hato ye as strangers, they hate ye 
more because of their brethren whom She put to the torment 
for your sake. Assuredly, if once they l^ra that there is 

* Cariouely eaQot'b, Leo’s bair has lately to some extent regained its 
colour — that is to say, it is now a yellowish grey, and I am not without 
hopes that it will m hme oeme ^wte ri^t.— J j. H- H, 
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uauglit to fear from Iliya, fiom the terrible One-wbo-miist-be- 
oboyed, they will slay you by the pot. But let me Leai thy 
tale, my pooi Baboon ’ 

Thus adjured, I began and told him — not eveiything, 
mde< d foi 1 did not thiiilc it desirable to do so, but suflicient 
for iii\ purpose, winch w'as to make him undeistand that She 
was really no moie, having fallen into some fire, and, as I put 
it — for the real thing would have been incomprehensible to 
him —been burnt up. I also told him some of the horrors we 
had undergone in effecting oui escape, and these produced a 
gieat impression on Imii Bub I clearly saw that he did not 
believe in the lepoit of Ayesha's death He believed indeed 
that we thought that she was dead, but his explanation was 
that it had suited her to disappear for a while Once, he 
said, in his father's time, she had done so for twelve yeais, 
and there was a tradition in the country that many centunea 
back no one had seen her for a whole generation, when she 
suddenly reapyicared, and destroyed a w oman who had assumed 
the position of Queen I said nothing to this, but only shook 
my head sadly Alas I f knew too well that Ayesha would 
appear no more, or at any late that Billah would never see 
her agam Elsewhere we might find her, but not here. 

‘ And now,* concluded Billah, ‘ what wonldst thou do, my 
Baboon ? ’ 

‘ Na^,’ 1 said, ‘ I know not, my father Can we not escape 
from this country 2 ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ It IS very difficult. By K6r ye cannot pass, for ye would 
be seen, and as soon as those fierce ones found that ye were 
alone, well,’ and he smiled significantly, and made a move- 
ment as though he were placing a hat on his bead. ‘ But 
there is a wa^ over Ihe cliff whereof 1 once spoke to thee, 
where ihes^ the cattle out to pasture. Then beyond the 
pasture are th^ee days’ loumey throi^h the marshes, and 
after tlukt I toow not, hat 1 nave heard that seven days* 
loatney fi:oin thenoe m a mighty nver, which flows to the 
black water. If ye pohld come thither, perchance ye might 
escape, but how oatt ye come thither ? ’ 

* Billajj* X aaidt ‘ rnioe, thou knowest, I did save ^y life. 
Kow pay^tMiek ^ c^bt, my father, and save me mme and 
my friend's, the toon’s. It shall be a pleasant thing for thee 
to think of when thme hour comes, and something to set m 
the scale sf amst iha 9ril doing of thy days, if perdiaoee thou 
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Ijast done any ovil AIro, if thou bo right, and if Him does 
but bide borielf, BUI ely "wbon slio cnnioR again bIic shall le- 
waul thoe ’ 

*My son the liabooii,’ .iiiRweied thi old miiti, ‘thiiilv not 
that 1 ha\(' an iingialofiil hoait Well do T lomombcr how 
(hon didst icsouo me when tliosc dogs stood by to soo me 
drown MeaHuie foi nioasurc J will give thee, and it thou 
canst bo saved, surely I will save thee Listen by dawTi to- 
luorroiv be piepaicd, for litters shall lx* lioie to beat ye away 
.uinsR tlic mountains, and tin oiigli the maislics beyond Tins 
I MiU do, sajing that it is the word of Hhc, that it be done, 
and he who obeyeth not the w 01 d of Hhc food is be for the 
hytenas Then when ye have ciossed the miuslies, ye must 
stnlte with your own hands, so that perchaiici', if good fortune 
go with you, ye may lue to come to that black watei whereof 
ye told me And now, see, the Lion wakes, aiul ye must oat 
the tOod 1 have made leady tor yon ’ 

Leo a condition vvboii once lie v\,i,s faiily tiioiised piovcd 
not to be so bad as might liavebeen e\pected horn bis appeai- 
aricG, and wo both ol ns managed to oat a lieaity meal, wlneb 
indeed we needed sadly enough After this we limped down 
to the bpiing and bathed, and then came baik and slept again 
till evening, when wo once more ate enough for five Ibllali 
was away all that day, no doubt making arrangements about 
litters and beaieis, lor we were awakened in the middle of the 
night by the arrival ol a consideiable number of men in tlio 
little camp 

At dawn the old man himself appealed, and told us that 
by using AVic's dicadod name, tliongh with some difficulty, ho 
had succeeded in getting the necessary men and two guides 
to conduct us aciobs the sw'amps, and that he urged us to 
stait at once, at the same time annoimcmg hiS mteiiticMi of 
acoompanynng us so as to protect ns against treachery 1 
was much touched by this act of kmdness on the part of that 
wily old barbarian towards two utterly defenceless strangers. 
A three — or in hia case, for he would have to retuni, six — 
days' jontiiey through those deadly sw'amps was no light 
imdeitakmg for n man of his age, but ho consented to it 
cheerfully m order to piomote oar safety. It show* ^hat even 
among those dreadful Amahagger — who with their gloom 
and their devihsh and ferocious ntes are certainly by far tli<j 
most terrible savages that I ever heaid of— there ore people 
with kmdly hearts. Of coarse aelf-interest may have had 

o T 
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something to do with it He may hare thought that She 
\\ ould suddenly reappear and demand an account of us at Ins 
hands, but stiU, allowing for all doduetions, it was a gioat 
deal more than wo could expect under the cucumstanccs, and 
I ca.. only say that for as long as I live 1 eliall cheiish a 
most affectionate remembianee of my nominal pjunt, old 
Billah 

Accordingly, after swallowing some food, we started in tlio 
litters, feehng, so fai as our bodies went, vvondci fully lite 
out old selves aftei otir long rest and sleep. I riiuat leave the 
condition of our minds to the inoigination 

Then came a teriihle pull up tin- dill Sometmics the 
ascont w'as natuial, more ofUu it was a /.ig/ag loadway, cut 
in the fiist instance, no doubt, by tlic old inhabitants of K6r. 
The Aiiiabagger s&y tbej dino then spaie cattle ovoi it once 
a year to pasture outside , all I Icnow is that those cattle 
must be uncommonly active on their bet Of com so tho 
litteis weie useless lieie, so wc bad to wallv 

13y midday, however, we i cached the /icat fiat top of thf t 
mighty wall ot lodi, and giand enough the view was fioni it, 
with the plain of Kdi, in tlie centic ol which we could clearly 
in.iho out the pillared lums of the Tornplo of Truth to the 
one aide, and the boundless and melancholy marsh on the 
other This wall of rock, which had no doubt once formed 
tho lip of the crater, was about n mile and a half thick, and 
still covered with clinkci. Nothing giew tbeie, and the only 
thing to relieve oui eyes weie occasional pools of ram-water, 
for rain had lately faUen, whcrevei there was a little hollow. 
0\ei tho flat crest of tins mighty rampait wo went, and then 
came the descent, which, if not so difficult a matter as the 
getting up, WEbS still sufiiciently break-neck, and took us till 
sunset That night, however, we camped in safety upon the 
mighty slopes that rolled away to the marsh beneath* 

On the following morning, about eleven o’clock, began our 
dreary journey across those awful seas of swamps which 1 
have already described. 

For three whole days, through stencil andjtnire, and Uie 
all- prevailing flavour of fever, did our Eeorers stru^le along, 
till at lengm w e.6ajtnaio open rpllins ground quite unculti- 
va£^ wa mostly treeless, bat covered with game of all 
sorts, which hes bey<md that most desolate, and without guides 
ntterlv impracticable, district. And here on the following 
moniu^, not without some regret, we bade farewdl to old 
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Billali, who stroked bi? 'white beard and solemnly blessed 
us 

‘Farewell, my sou the Baboon,* he said, ‘and farewell to 
thee too, 0 Lion 1 can do no more to help you But il 



ever ye come to your country, be advised, and venture no 
more into lands that ye know not, lest ye return no more, 
but leave your ■white bones to mark the limit of your joumey- 
ings. Farewell once more , often shall I think of you, nor 
thou forget me, my Baboon, for though thy fooe is ugly 
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tliy lieiirt is tnif* ' And then he turned and weiit, and with 
him went the tall and Riillen-looking beaicrs, and tliat was 
the last that wo saw of the Arnahagger We watched thorn 
winding away with the empl> litters like a piooession hearing 
dead ■enliom a battle, till the mists fiom tin' maish gatherecl 
round them and hul them, and tlien, leit ntteily desolate in 
the vast lyildeiness, we turned and gazed around us and at 
eacli other. 

[J'luee weeks ot so before foui uiniiiad eiiferod tJio maishcs 
of K6i , and now two ol us were tlead, and the other L\\n ]i,nl 
gone through adventures and evpeiiontea so stiange and 
temhle that death hnufaelf hatli not a more fearful count ■ 
nance. Three w'eeka- and only three weeks* Truly time 
should bo measured by events, end not by the lapse of houi, 
It seemed like thirty yeais since we saw the last of our 
whale-boat 

' We must strike out foi Uie Zambesi, Loo,’ I said, ' bat 
God knows if we shall evei get theic ’ 

Leo nodded. lie had become very silent of late, and we 
started witVi iiotliing but the clothes wo stood m, a compass, 
our levolvera and cxxuosa iifles, and about two hundred rounds 
ol uinmuiution, and so ended the history of oiir visit to the 
ancient rams of mighty aiidiinpeiial Kdr. 

As tor the adventures that subseiiuently befell us, strange 
and varied as they were, alter dob bciation 1 have determined 
not to record them heie In these pages I have only liied 
to give a short and clear account ot an occurrence which I 
believe to be unpiecedentod, and this I havo done, not with a 
view to immediate publication, but merely to imt on paper 
while they are yet fresh in our memonea the details of our 
journey and its result, wluch will, I believe, prove mteiesting 
to the world if ever we determine to make them public This, 
as at present advised, wo do not intend should be done duripg 
our joint lives. 

For the rest, it is of no miblio mterost, ^ <' -.cmblmg se it 
does the experience of more than one Central African traveHer. 
Suffice it to say that, after incredible hardships and priva- 
tions, we did reach the Zambesi, which pioved to be about a 
huuffi'ed and seventy miles south of wliere Billidi left us. 
There we were for snt months imprisoned by a savage tnbe, 
who believed ns to bo supernatural beings, chiefly on acoonnt 
of Leo's youthful (ace and snow-white hair From mesu 
people we ultimately escaped, and, crossing the Zambciii, 
wand«;ed off southwards, where, when on the pomt of starva* 
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tion, wc wuic auflitiently lurUmatc to fall in with a half-casto 
Jr'ortii^iiose eleplifxnt-liuntci who had followed a troop of 
, eleplutntF, laithor mliiiid than he had over been before 'J’his 
^ man tteatud ns most hospitably, and ultimately thiough his 
1 tissistnnce, after inmiiuerable ^suffenngs and adumtuies, we 
leachcd Delagoa Bay, moio than eighteen moiiLhs from tho 
time wbeii we emerged liom tho raai'-hes of K6r, and the 
vciyn(‘\t day managed to cateh one of the steamboats that 
runroiiud the Cape to EngLuid Om join ney home waa a 
inospuous one, and wo sot oiu loot on tho quay at 8oiith- 
ainpton OMictly two years from tlio date ot our t]epiirturo 
upon oar wild and seemingly iidioulous quest, and I now 
write these hist ^^o^ds ivith Leo loaning ovei my shouldei m 
my old room m my college, the same into whith some two-aiid- 
f twenty yeais ago my pooi liiend Vincoy stumbled on the 
monioiable night of his death, blaring the non chest. 


And that is the end ot tins history so lar as it concoins 
•'Cienee «nd the outsuh woi Id What its end will bo as regards 
Leo and mys( It is nioio than t nn« ijnuti. oi rh h'lsJauiT 

IS not leac-^d n et A story that began more than | 

' Is Leo 1 (-.1 lly A loiiioa. »... -f - i- Lallikiaios 01 

whom the msciiptioii tells ’ Oi wa s Ay eslm deceived bj 
strange heieditaiy resetnblantc And, auothei question 
hi this nltt\ ot icinoainations had Lstaiie anything to • 

, ot ions oeo » 

I own opinion on these as 011 many other matterb ^ 

^ mine which is that, as regards I eo, Slie mode no inistakc ^ 

^ (Mten I sit alone at pight, staling with the eyes of the mmd 
i«+n the blackness of unborn time, and wondering m what 
? toim the great drama will be finally developed, mid 

SeThe s^eno of rnext act will be laid And when that 
{inal development ultimately occurs, as I ^ 

SoJn the coast of Libya to meet his doom at Kor ? 


8potiUKa(Aei(^.J^nle>*,Eeic-flrtt‘ Stuart, y' 







